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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 511.—JANUARY, 19382 


Art. 1—IS THE NATIONAL SYSTEM BREAKING 
DOWN? 


It is difficult for us, living in the midst of changes so 
many and so quick, to realise whither they are tending, 
their meaning, and their magnitude. Who is to tell us, 
for example, how large and important on history’s page 
will appear the recent brave act of those three wise men— 
Messrs MacDonald, Snowden, and Thomas? We are 
now quite unable to see in perspective all that their act 
may mean both for our Commonwealth of Nations and 
for the world. This, at least, we may feel assured, that 
it will be judged not only by the position of relative 
though still precarious stability in which we stand, but 
also by the lurid light of that burning fiery furnace to 
which we were marching when their act bade us halt. 
Because it is so close to us, and its consequences are far 
from clear, we are unable to estimate it justly ; but it will 
surely have an honourable place in history. 

And surely, also, we are living at the dawn of a world- 
wide change beside which even the work of this trium- 
virate is a small affair. It is a sign, maybe, and a factor 
of the change, but in itself it is no more than an episode. 
That coming change is truly no less a thing than the 
breakdown of that ‘national’ system under which we 
have seen the world indifferently controlled and governed 
for so long that we find it difficult to realise that it is not 
an institution blessed with all the permanence of a law of 
nature. We are born one of a nation, in a world of 
nations. (No need to analyse what the word ‘nation ’ 
means. The analysis would be intricate, and we all know 
sufficiently well what the word implies.) But it has not 
always been so. Even in that comparatively minute 
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fraction of man’s life on the earth about which the 
records tell anything, we find a large variety of systems 
on trial from time to time, doing their immediate work 
more or less well, then proving inapt to the changing 
conditions, breaking down and being superseded. Thus 
it has been with tribal communities, city states, feudal 
systems, and so forth. They have done their work in 
their day, and been thrown on the scrap-heap when that 
day was done. Another, more appropriate to the new 
circumstances, has come in their place. The latest and 
the present system is the ‘ national’ control by govern- 
ment in nations. The exact form of government within 
the nation is of little importance, whether democratic, 
dictatorial, or what you will. Each is government within 
fixed national walls. 

The general tendency of the changes has been towards 
central control over larger and larger numbers and 
larger areas. There have been exceptions. The Roman 
Empire, by far the most remarkable achievement in 
government that the world has yet seen, was broken to 
pieces when the barbarians rushed in. That empire fell 
chiefly because of the impossibility of a central authority 
exercising real power at great distances when communica- 
tions were slow. “The wonder is not that the Roman 
Empire broke down but that it stood for so long unbroken. 
It is true that even the far-flung empire of Rome did 
not cover so large a surface on the globe as that of the 
great Khans, Jenghis and Kublai; but we should guard 
against allowing ourselves to be so much hypnotised 
by a name as to think that the word ‘ empire’ has {meant 
the same throughout the long story. If the Tartar, the 
Babylonian, even the Persian rulers, could sufficiently 
d®minate the subject peoples to exact tribute from them, 
it was enough. In all the so-called empires of the East, 
the provinces have been at most in a merely feudal 
dependence on the imperial chief. Alexander’s ‘ empire ’ 
was scarcely more than a victorious raid of a highly- 
organised force driving through a disintegrating mass. 
Historians tell us that his death prevented the ‘ consolida- 
tion ’ of his conquests, but they give us little warrant that 
he would have succeeded in such a task. His generals 
quickly cut, each his slice, out of the great cake, and even 
so the pieces were not perfectly digested. In none of 
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these other essays in so-called ‘empire’ do we find a 
parallel to the wonderful world-organisation of the 
Romans. Temporary though that was, it was unique. 

The name of ‘ empire’ was reborn, when the twilight 
of the barbarians had passed, out of the alliance of the 
Church with the Imperial tradition. It was called Holy, 
but its authority, sacred and secular, was shadowy and 
unreal. It made for no substantial unity, and the later 
Hapsburgs assumed an empty title. The Napoleonic 
empire came and went like Alexander’s. The German 
empire was short-lived, though the union of States 
persists as an example of grouping into a larger entity. 
‘Commonwealth of Nations’ is the better style which is 
fast superseding that of British ‘ Empire.’ 

So on the whole, and perhaps with but a single true 
exception, the progressive changes of system have been 
towards government in larger groups. And it is not to be 
doubted that in each of them successively man, for he 
is an optimistic creature, has fondly believed that he had 
found finality. Always he was mistaken. And we have 
no reason to think that the national system into which we 
have been born and which has served the world for 
generations is to be more permanent than those which 
have gone before. On the contrary, history gives every 
warrant for supposing that, like the rest, it too will pass 
away. And if the story of the past points to that con- 
clusion, the present evidence of the troubles in which it is 
involving us makes the conclusion inescapable, and, more, 
shows that already, almost without knowing it, we are 
at the beginning of the break-up. The signs are many, 
and surely are not difficult to read. They are apparent 
in two kinds—in the practical (the material) and in the 
psychic (in people’s conscious and perhaps still more in 
their subconscious thought). The practical, material 
forces which are breaking up our national system do not 
proclaim themselves as obviously as those which had 
beaten down earlier systems. Those fell to the blast of 
trumpet and the clank of arms—to military force. The 
walls of our system are shaking under the less noisy but 
no less deadly assault of economic forces. 

For now if the high gods have, as we may hope, a 
sense of humour, surely here is a marvellous fine farce 
for their delight—the spectacle of man, who has deter- 
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mined that gold is the best measure and token that he 
can use to help his bargaining, digging industriously that 
metal from the mines of South Africa and burying it 
in the vaults of New York and Paris. Gold is modern 
man’s means of exchanging this or that with his fellows 
and of valuing the goods so exchanged, just as in the old 
days it was ‘ pecus,’ that is, cattle, whence we still call 
these transactions ‘ pecuniary.” The machinery for man’s 
exchanges has grown immense, covering the globe, and 
is of great complexity. How complex it is can best be 
estimated by the helplessness and hopelessness of the 
most acute brains of the world to find out exactly where 
and why it is out of gear. They differ among themselves 
in their diagnoses. But they all agree that gold is the 
essential ‘lubricating oil’ of the machine, for the lack 
of which its wheels cannot work. 

It is said that 80 per cent. of this essential gold lies 
stored in the cellars of the Paris and New York banks. 
Until lately New York had the larger share, yet even so 
her economic troubles were, and still are, no less than the 
troubles of nations which have next to none of it. That 
does not look as if lack of gold could be the root of all the 
evil. Later Paris has drawn enormously from the New 
York hoard. A certain City financier pleasantly imagined 
a time when France, having taken all America’s gold and 
that of all other countries besides, should be left, the one 
nation still on the gold standard, looking out on a world 
which had contrived some other medium of exchange, and 
wondering of what use to her was all the metal she was 
sitting on. 

Whatever lessons the future may have in store for 
her, France at the moment shows no will to part with 
the gold she has amassed. Can we expect it of her ? 
She has been censured as a type of the especially selfish 
nation. But is she really more selfish than any other ? 
For when we have said ‘ nation’ have we not named an 
entity, a group, which is merely an extension of individual 
selfishness ? The development and extension go from 
the individual to the family, then to the tribal group, the 
feudal community, and so on, enlarging the circumference 
and the numbers within the circle, but always with the 
same characteristics and always—note this—with the 
same underlying purpose: security for the life and 
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possessions of those within. Above others, France, 
twice within half a century the battlefield of invaders, 
knows the worth of security. It has been drastically 
taught her by the painful experiences of her insecurity. 
It is easy to see her point of view towards disarmament. 
The motive of all groupings of men has ever been the 


security of the group, and will persist unless, and until, } 


the final grouping be so enlarged as to comprise the whole 
earth. Meanwhile, looking at our immediate problem, 
is it likely that the nations which now hold the gold would 
be very ready to lend it to other nations who have been 
drained of it and whose financial solvency and political 
stability are doubtful ? It is quite evident that not until 
they have learnt a larger wisdom, out of the lessons of 
their own sufferings from the sticking of the wheels of 
the world-machinery of exchange, will they consent to 
make what has the appearance of a sacrifice. That 
seeming sacrifice will help, but it will not save. Unless 
we rank ourselves with the few who think the lack of the 
circulating gold to be the whole of the trouble we shall 
not believe that salvation is so easily to be found. 

Besides the gold, there is another lubricating influence 
of which the gold is really not much more than the token 
and the assurance: that is confidence, mutual confidence, 
confidence that bargains agreed to will be honestly carried 
out. That confidence has failed. Within national walls 
it may still prevail, but as between nation and nation it 
is lacking. And what the economic machine means is, 
largely, a machine which will drive through the walls 
dividing nation from nation. At present those walls, 
of which tariffs are the principal bricks, are holding up 
the machine. It is unable to go through them. Can the 
ingenuity of man get it going again so that it shall be 
able to pass through the walls? It seems as if man’s 
ingenuity were fatally failing in the attempt. It appears 
as if the only way of passing those walls must be by way 
of overthrowing them to the ground. It might be possible 
to pour again into the clogged wheels the oil of gold: the 
oil of confidence cannot, as far as it is humanly possible 
to foresee, be resupplied. It may be, it much looks as 
if it would be, less difficult to break down the political 
divisions of the nations than to break down the tariff 
walls between them. 


a 
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For the moment the tendency, far from breaking 
down, is to build up, to strengthen the tariff system. 
Whatever, exactly, the mandate of the last astonishing 
parliamentary election in Great Britain may have meant, 
it certainly is to be taken as an authority to the govern- 
ment of this hitherto almost passionately free-trading 
country to adopt, if it seem wise to them, some measure 
of tariffs. And it is almost assured that this development 
will seem to them wise. Certainly it is hard to know how 
our country is to survive, in what is becoming more and 
more a war of tariffs between the nations, unless she is 
able to retaliate or at least to have a tariff weapon to 
brandish and use in her defence. That other nations 
already regard her use of this weapon as a danger to 
them—and, therefore, in the present conditions of 
industrial competition a valuable safeguard for her—is 
shown by their so furiously raging against any use of it 
by Great Britain, though the use of it, save for the Anti- 
dumping Act, is still almost entirely in the future. It is 
scarcely more than a threat. But their attitude towards 
that threat is enlightening, and, more, though they do not 
appear to perceive it, is humorous. It is as if they had 
labelled the British lion with that often-quoted legend : Cet 
animal est tris méchant ; quand on l’attaque, il se défend. 

So saying, we still must recognise that tariff walls 
affect nations in different ways and degrees according to 
national conditions. Therein Great Britain and France 
give examples of the most extreme divergence. France, 
if need were, could feed her people out of her own soil. 
Great Britain can grow on her island no more than a 
fraction of the food she needs, and, besides, has to import 
raw materials for working-up in those industries by which 
she is able to pay for the food she has to import. Yet 
even for France it would not be good husbandry to live 
only on her own resources ; seeing that wheat, the most 
essential of all foods for western nations, can be produced 
more economically in such countries of great space and 
cheap land as Canada and Argentina. At the moment 
the appeal to ‘ Buy British’ is posted everywhere to 
catch the Briton’s eye. He is adjured to ‘live British,’ 
that is, to spend his spare money, if he has any, at home, 
wintering on the Cornish Riviera rather than pour more 
gold into already gold-filled France. Is this, it may be 
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asked, an altruistic injunction? Is it not rather a 
supreme example of national selfishness ? 

To that we may answer both ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No,’ for we 
may plead that when we say ‘ British’ we are saying 
‘within the British Commonwealth of Nations.’ And 
that Commonwealth is a large aggregation, and thus this 
appeal is to a group far more extensive than one that is 
merely national. So far it is a step in the direction of 
internationalism. But from another point of view we 
are obliged to admit ‘ Yes,’ that it is inspired by selfishness 
in the national sense, and we have to justify our position 
by asserting and maintaining that, for the time being and 
in the midst of a world of tariff walls, such a position 
is not merely justified, but is necessarv if we are to live. 
No matter how clearly we may see that it would be greatly 
better for the economic welfare of mankind that all those 
walls should be razed to the ground, we still have to 
realise that practical politics require us to face the world 
as it is, and not as we should wish it to be. We may 
perceive, as from Pisgah, a lovely distant land, but it is in 
the present, not quite so lovely, that we have to live. 

Mr Baldwin, who has the vision of an idealist and a 
practical sense of immediate needs, made lately a speech 
to the workers at Spen Valley which showed his apprecia- 
tion of the sharp difference between the future to which 
the industrialist might look and the conditions with which 
he has to grapple now. He had felt for some time, he 
said, that the problems of many industries would tend to 
become more international than national. Already 
nations were consulting together to fix, if possible, a 
common standard for miners’ wages. 


* Something,’ he said, ‘ will have to be done to try to meet 
the cutting internationally, just as we try to meet the cutting 
which goes on nationally. In the steel trade I feel confident 
before long, and especially when we have tariffs in this 
country, we shall move on to this kind of situation when the 
steel trade will be internationally controlled and the world 
will be parcelled out and the markets will be made secure. 

‘I think the whole tendency of certain industries will be 
to try to regulate output, first nationally and then inter- 
nationally, to try to secure some such result as that. But that 
will probably come after my time. The rising generation 
will find itself up against it before many years are over. 
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Then there is the problem of mass production. You hear 
many people advocating mass production. It always seems 
to me there is one great difficulty about mass production. 
Here again you will get very soon into the region which the 
next generation will have to deal with. 

* There is hardly a country in the world which can indulge 
in mass production on a large scale and only satisfy the demand 
inside its own border. Cheapness is acquired by the amount 
of goods produced. The surplus of those goods have to go 
somewhere. You will find if mass production becomes more 
common in a few years that there will be no market into which 
that surplus can be dumped because no country will take it.’ 


And if tariffs in some guarded measure are almost 
forced upon us by nations that are entrenched against us 
within their tariff walls, so, too, standing armaments, 
with all their vast unproductive expense, are forced by 
the nations upon each other, though all are at one in 
wishing for their reduction. The peculiar need of each 
for an armed defence differs. Here France, though the 
most highly favoured of European nations in her self- 
sufficiency, is the least favoured in her liability to attack. 
Therefore she deems herself obliged to maintain a huge 
army. No nation dare strip herself of her weapons of 
defence. They also are generally weapons of attack. 
Wherefore, yet again, mutual distrust and the actual 
danger are the greater, because nothing more aids and 
encourages the natural propensity of man to fight than 
the sense that he has, ready to hand, a trusty and effective 
weapon. The wise way of present statesmanship is to 
put limitations to such weapons by mutual agreement 
and pacts and treaties, so far as the nations’ fear of each 
other will allow; but all the efforts to that end reveal 
ever more clearly the difficulty, even the impossibility, 
of really achieving it under the present system of national 
groups. An adequate solution of this problem, which 
becomes ever more serious as science devises new modes 
of killing and destroying, does not seem even remotely 
possible until that system is altered and national walls 
are removed. 

When, if ever, will that be done? Mr Baldwin 
envisages a generation or two as the term possibly sufficient 
for the international settlement of standard wage-rates 
in industry. That will be a positive step, indeed, towards 
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the razing of the walls, but the break-up of a world-wide 
system will scarcely be accomplished within so short a 
space of time. We may safely predict that it will not 
be demolished within a hundred years. But it would be 
very unsafe to prophesy that it still will be standing five 
hundred years from now. And is that a very long period 
as measured by the time during which a creature worthy 
of the name of man has been walking the earth and trying 
to solve the continuous problems presented to his growing 
mind ? Five hundred years may seem to be many if put 
against the years of which man has left any written or 
pictured record of himself. The first we know of him in 
that way is of a certain King Menes of Egypt and of the 
First Dynasty, who met an unfortunate death in an 
encounter with a hippopotamus. The date of this 
tragic accident, singular as the first record in man’s 
history, was no further back than 4400 years before the 
Christian era—say, 6000 years ago. But what is that in 
comparison with all the years that man has been a 
reasoning, problem-sclving creature on the earth? 
Worked flints have been found in strata of the end of the 
Pliocene Period, at a date reckoned by geologists to be 
about 600,000 B.c. A creature that could shape those 
flints, adapting them, as we have to suppose, to a pre- 
conceived end, is surely to be complimented with the 
name of ‘man.’ The few years for which man has left 
us any records other than his handiworks, the tools and 
artistic things that he has wrought and, especially, those 
great edifices and tombs made for his dead, are, therefore, 
almost as nothing in the entire story’s length. Should we, 
by way of speculation, allot him even another thousand 
years for the passing of his many national systems and 
the coming of a single government for the earth, that will 
not, after all, make more than a short page in the book of 
human history. 

But now, bold as would be the prophet who ventured 
to foretell the years which such a process is likely to 
require, surely he would be yet more rash who would dare 
to say in what manner it will come to pass: whether by 
way of some even more fearful calamities than those which 
the Great War brought upon us, or rather, as we may 
hope, by way of peaceful aggregations into larger and 
larger groups and a final merging of all into one. Groan 
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as still we must under the sufferings which that war has 
bequeathed to us, and reaping its bitter aftermath, we 
may say to ourselves that their repetition is unthinkable. 
As a certain fact, a next war would be far worse than a 
simple repetition of the last, by reason of the devilish 
advance in killing chemicals and of the mechanical 
means for scattering them upon doomed masses of men. 
So surely another war should be unthinkable; yet we 
are obliged painfully to remember that this is exactly 
the epithet which many of us used, and as it were, drugged 
ourselves with, as the last war became more imminent. 
It was ‘ unthinkable,” it could not be—so enormous a 
crime and disaster! Yet come it did; and, remembering 
all that, we can find little comfort for the future in the 
optimism which would believe that any fate can be too 
dreadful for man to bring on himself by his folly. 

The time and the manner of the coming of that inter- 
national government, in which alone we can see a bright 
prospect for the world’s future, are hidden from us; but 
what are not hidden are the signs of that coming. If we 
do not perceive them it is because they are closely about 
us, that we are living in them, and, as we have already 
noticed, that the events in which men move and with 
which they are themselves changing are the most difficult 
for them to see. They are so borne along by the changes, 
and are so much a part of them, that they scarcely are 
aware of their moving. Yet there are, as we have seen, 
signs, if not of a breaking down of the national walls, at 
all events of a battering at them, and even, perhaps, of a 
stealthy percolating through them as by the international 
industrial conferences spoken of by Mr Baldwin. 

Besides all these, which we may call material influences, 
there is another influence, not so apparent perhaps, but 
possibly far more powerful and important, and that is the 
influence of the world’s already changed way of thinking. 
It is a change easy to gauge. If we have not in our minds 
the data for reckoning it, we may find them by reading 
the books and newspapers of fifty years ago and comparing 
the outlook upon world problems then with the outlook 
to-day. The questions are never discussed from the 
international standpoint. It is just as if that point of 
view had not occurred to the writers’ minds. It did not 
exist for them. It is true that a poet might write about 
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the Parliament of Nations, the Federation of the World, 
and so on; but this was regarded as the sort of extrava- 
gant fancy permitted to poets—a wild dream as impossible 
of fulfilment as aerial navigation or travel beneath the 
surface of the sea. It is from quite a different point of 
view that such problems are studied to-day. The 
national angle is still that from which they are first 
inspected ; but we can generally trace an underlying 
appreciation, whether expressed or merely implied, 
that, besides the national aspect, and exceeding it in 
importance, there is the international and the world- 
wide. It is a striking and significant difference. 

The most obvious symptoms of the change of thought 
are those agencies which are expressly working for inter- 
nationalism: the League of Nations, the Bank for 
International Settlements, the Kellogg Pact, and so on. 
The last is the more significant that it was initiated from 
North America. A short twenty years ago and the 
United States were ostentatiously maintaining an attitude 
of almost complete detachment from the interests of the 
rest of the world. It is an attitude which has been very 
greatly modified. And within the States immigrants 
from all the European countries are assimilated politically 
with a singular ease and quickness. All these are signs 
of the changing present and of a future in which the 
changes will march on to their conclusion. And besides 
being signs of the change, they are also important factors 
in it. They are obvious indications which cannot be 
overlooked. But a change of which the evidences are 
not so apparent is passing in men’s minds and doing its 
work there, often, we may be sure, without their full 
awareness of it. It is not only that they are beginning 
to think internationally, but also that men of different 
nationality are beginning to think more, alike. The 
differences between them are not so sharply marked as 
they were, and the influences working towards that 
assimilation of thought are many. Most obviously there 
is the ease and speed of travel bringing the peoples of the 
farthest separated nations together ; there is the coming 
and going of the men of commerce ; there are the students 
from the East in our British universities; there are 
immigrations and emigrations. Even the colour bar is 
breaking. A hundred or a hundred and fifty years ago 
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the idea of marriage between Jew and Christian seemed a 
more dreadful thing in most countries than the idea of 
Eurasian marriage in the East or of Latin-Indian marriage 
in Mexico and South America appears to-day. The vogue 
in our cities of negro music and dances is another sign of 
the same assimilation. The nations of the Earth are no 
longer ‘foreign’ and ‘alien’ to each other as they were. 

Probably the strongest of all influences towards a 
closer likeness of thought and sentiment the world over 
is one of which there is no visible and immediate sign, 
and one which escapes our notice because we too are 
unwittingly affected by it: that of Broadcasting. How 
powerful that influence must be we have no means of 
estimating, but it is scarcely possible to over-estimate it. 
For what broadcasting means is a continuous day-by-day 
pouring of the thought of one nation into the ears of 
another, and of all others. There are constant inter- 
currents. Even without any clear writing on the wall 
of the effect of that continuous interchange, we may be 
certain of its general effect—a gradual but persistent and 
unfailing guidance of the minds of all men, even although 
they are unconscious of it, to similar ways of thought. 

There is, then, outward evidence in plenty that inter- 
nationalism, in the fullest sense of government from one 
world centre, is bound to come, and, besides those outward 
and visible signs, there is also this never-ceasing under- 
current bringing all men to a closer unity and a common 
outlook on their common problems. It is an influence 
working on the minds of politicians and statesmen, 
whether they will it or no, and although their conscious 
attention is engrossed in matters which may seem small 
in comparison. Their work may indeed help to shake the 
national walls, but that shaking is not their immediate 
job. That job, and hard enough it is, is to aid the 
nations still cooped within those walls to meet with the 
least pain possible the troubles which the confining walls 
intensify. If those national walls could fall, tariff walls 
would, as matter of course, fall with them; the trade 
machine could march through again, and the suffering 
world might draw its breath freely. 

This may seem a Utopian vision, but all that is going 
on at the present moment points to it as a Utopia which 
must be realised and is even now in the making. But let 
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us not expect all our troubles to be cured thereby. Even 
this is not going to rid us completely of our discontents. 
What we hear spoken of as ‘ the curse of unemployment ’ 
will not only remain with the world, but it will grow. 
Unless effects cease to follow causes in the normal manner, 
that is inevitable. It is true that for the moment, when 
the walls go down, some relief may be found by the more 
free movement of the worker to places where his work is 
needed, also that the better trade conditions will create 
larger demands; but these can be no more than small 
efforts of relief in comparison with the constantly 
diminishing call for the work of man’s hand, and in certain 
professions of his brain also, which follow the increase and 
improvement in the many wonderful machines that he 
has invented for the purpose of lightening toil. 

There is no escape from this conclusion ; it is riveted 
to the chain of cause and effect. Man is caught in it 
even now. There is less call for his manual labour than 
there was, and already this is the cause of trouble. There 
is also less call in City offices for the work of many 
clerks, whose jobs are now being done, and in that 
respect better done, by calculating and recording machines 
of extraordinary complexity and efficiency. Tractors 
and farm machinery help to grow the world’s wheat with 
the employment of not a tithe of the man-power which 
the same output would have called for a few years ago. 
In our houses labour-saving devices are ever more efficient. 
And the beginnings of all the progressive tool-making 
whereby man is saving himself toil we have seen in those 
shaped flints of 600,000 years ago. Man’s power of 
invention, which has worked for so long, will not cease. 
His wants, his luxury demands may grow, and so call for 
more production, but they surely will not grow so quickly 
as the improvement in the means of that production. 
Man, it appears certain, will find more and more leisure 
on his hands, and unemployment will not permanently 
diminish : it will increase. But are we necessarily and for 
ever to regard it as a curse ? It needs no severe effort of 
the imagination to picture a life for the working classes of 
the world far more enjoyable and profitable for their best 
interests, mental and physical, than is possible now. 
Their conditions are not nearly so evil as they were a 
hundred years ago; but we know that some of their jobs 
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in the factories still are of a soul-deadening monotony. 
A shortening of the hours of such work would be a relief. 

The position at the moment is paradoxical to the 
point of farce, with commodities so cheap and distress so 
prevalent. But do not let us exaggerate that distress. 
The truth without exaggeration is enough. Certain 
classes of society are suffering heavily ; but, for a brighter 
picture, let us look back, for they are a faithful record, at 
the pages of old numbers of our venerable but ever-young 
friend ‘Punch.’ Compare the garb and footwear, if 
any, of the working people and their children nearly a 
hundred years ago with what we see to-day. It is a 
heartening comparison. And we should realise, since 
we have to expect yet more unemployment of our workers 
and must naturally ask ourselves how it shall be dealt 
with, that in some large measure that problem has been 
with us, is with us, and has been faced and met. The 
man on the dole to-day is appreciably better off, with the 
social services by which he benefits, the education of his 
children, and so forth, than his great-grandfather when 
in full work and pay. Therefore, seeing how much has 
been done already, we have no need to despair of the 
world’s ability to meet the difficulties arising from greater 
future leisure for the working classes. Their lives should 
not be the worse, but much the better and brighter for it, 
and the strain on the relations between wage-earner and 
capital increasingly relaxed to their mutual advantage. 

If the present be beset with anxieties and if the future 
has its fears, we should take comfort in realising that 
also it has it hopes—hopes that we may make a better 
world of it when we have thrown down those walls which 
now are restricting economic movement. It will be 
painful, as all earlier passings from one worn-out system 
to another have been; but there is a prospect that this 
latest passing, unlike those, may be final, covering the 
whole Earth. The answer to the question in the title 
is affirmative: the national walls must fall, though for 
the moment brick after brick of tariff is being added to 
their height. But their very height is a source of weak- 
ness, not of strength, while the economic forces are 
beating against them and the psychic forces of man’s 
thought and sentiment are sapping them at the base. 


Horace G. HutTcHInson. 
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Art. 2.—_THE WYNDHAM-MACDONNELL IMBROGLIO, 
1902-1906. 


THE resignation of Mr George Wyndham in 1905 from 
the office of Chief Secretary for Ireland in Mr Balfour’s 
Ministry, was the central episode of a series of events 
that began in 1902 and ended only after the Conservative 
government had fallen. The reasons for the retirement 
of this brilliant, popular, and rising politician have always 
been a little shrouded in mystery, largely because 
Mr Balfour decided after much deliberation, in 1906, 
that it would not be in the public interest to publish the 
documents. The facts themselves were never concealed, 
and after Mr Wyndham’s death in 1913 his biography 
contained a few of the letters which were clamoured 
for in Parliament seven years before. The remainder 
reposed among Mr Balfour’s own papers, and those of 
his colleagues chiefly concerned. There seems no reason 
now why they should not be produced, and more than 
one reason why they should. 

The sole ground of the refusal to do so in 1906 was 
that Mr Balfour and some other ex-Members of the 
Conservative Cabinet felt strongly that private corre- 
spondence between Ministers must never be liable to 
publication under pressure. But the lapse of twenty-five 
years has removed the danger of that precedent, while 
there are still a number of people who may recall the 
accusations of bad faith, and of disloyalty to persons 
and principles which were made against the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and, after Mr Wyndham’s resignation, against 
Mr Balfour himself. Those whose memory reaches so 
far may be interested to see how groundless were the 
suspicions that the Government had anything to hide. 

When Mr Balfour succeeded Lord Salisbury as Prime 
Minister in July 1902, the Cabinet was considering a 
major piece of Irish legislation. The Land Bill, known 
as the ‘ Wyndham Act,’ was already in outline and was 
to be the chief measure of the Session of 1903. The 
Bill was a stage—perhaps the most important stage of 
all—in the old programme for a constructive Unionist 
policy, which had been planned ever since 1887 to follow 
upon the restoration of law and order in Ireland. The 
Minister chiefly responsible for working out the details 
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was the Chief Secretary. Mr Wyndham had filled this 
post for the past two years without Cabinet office, but 
in Mr Balfour’s new Ministry a change was made. The 
Chief Secretary entered the Cabinet, and Lord Dudley, 
who now succeeded Lord Cadogan as Lord Lieutenant, 
was outside it. 

Mr Wyndham was as temperamental a man as ever 
engaged in politics. ‘Over-engined for his hull’ as his 
biographer describes him, just now he was forging ahead, 
enthusiastic for his Bill and its future. ‘ It will mark an 
epoch in Irish history,’ he wrote during the summer of 
1902, and absorbed himself in the details on which 
everything depended. His right-hand man was Sir 
David Harrel, Permanent Under-Secretary for Ireland 
for the past nine years. Then, in August, he was faced 
with a misfortune, greater perhaps than can be appreciated 
except by a Minister who has lost his chief technical 
adviser at a critical point in the manufacture of an 
important Bill. Sir David Harrel’s health gave way, 
and he resigned. Mr Wyndham cast his eyes around 
the whole Empire in search of a successor and fixed his 
choice on Sir Anthony MacDonnell, one of the most 


distinguished of Indian Civil Servants, at that moment 


in England. 
On Aug. 25, 1902, Mr Wyndham wrote to the Prime 
Minister : 


‘The man I should like to get—Harrel fully concurring— 
is Sir Anthony MacDonnell, G.C.S.I., ete. He combines the 
merits of being an Irishman and having been out of Ireland 
all his life. His record in India is second tonone. Lansdowne 
made us acquainted in the summer and told me he was his 
best administrator. He advised me to keep an eye on him. 
He dealt successfully with some of the most intricate land 
problems in India. Though born in ’44 he is very young for 
his age, and has the appearance of firmness and dash. He 
impressed me most favourably. Unless you disapprove I should 
like to sound him at once, for there is no time to be lost.’ 


Mr Balfour answered this letter by return of post. 
Whittingehame, 
August 26th, 1902. 
‘My DEAR GEORGE, I have heard nothing but good of 
Sir A. MacDonnell, as a man and as an administrator; but 
is he not a Home Ruler? If not, his reputation belies him, 
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and his friends have done him a grievous injustice. Now, 
for most offices under Government, an academic preference 
for this or that form of government for Ireland need be no 
disqualification ; but for the person who, next to yourself, 
is chiefly responsible for actually governing that country, 
is it not rather important? It might, no doubt, be argued 
that a Home Ruler, if a genuine law and order man, would, 
as far as the Nationalists are concerned, be the fittest person 
to act as your lieutenant. Without disputing this pro- 
position, is it not also true that he would excite the most 
violent suspicion among your friends; that everything you 
did against the Orange extremists would be put down to his 
advice; while even the most rigorous action you might 
take against the Nationalists would, on his account, be 
regarded as mere tinkering and compromise ? I think you 
ought to consider well before you take a step which most of 
your colleagues in the Cabinet and most of your friends in 
Ireland would regard with the greatest misgiving. I wish, 
at all events, before you go further, you would consult 
Lansdowne, who, himself an Irish landlord, must know all 
about MacDonnell from his Indian experience. 

‘I am very sorry to seem difficult about this, for I know 
what a loss Harrel is, and how hard it will be to replace him ; 
but I think you should move cautiously. 

‘Please remember me to Harrel, and tell him how sorry 
I am to hear that he is leaving us. Let me know your 
further thoughts.’ 


To this Mr Wyndham replied : 


‘My DEAR ARTHUR, Many thanks for your letter. I shall 
move with great caution. In fact, I have mentioned this 
problem only to you. Harrel saw me again to-day. He 
knows nothing of Sir A. MacDonnell’s Home Rule proclivities. 
He puts it in this way: ‘If Sir Anthony is as much of an 
academic Home Ruler as General Sir William Butler, it 
would be impossible to appoint him.”’ I propose, therefore, 
to write fully and confidentially to Lansdowne. 

‘It was Lansdowne who brought MacDonnell to my 
notice, and advised me to keep an eye on him. George 
Hamilton also, of his own motion, recommended me to think 
of him if ever the Under-Secretaryship became vacant. So 
that whilst I have never before heard of him as a Home Ruler, 
he has been recommended to me by two Unionist Ministers 
who belong to the “ garrison.”’ I will wire after hearing from 
Lansdowne.’ 


On Sept. 11 Mr Wyndham reported that Lord 
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Lansdowne had offered to ‘sound MacDonnell on his 
proclivities towards Home Rule,’ and on Sept. 13 he 
sent the Prime Minister the results of the sounding. 


“My DEAR ARTHUR, Lansdowne reported as follows: 
“Sir Anthony MacDonnell refused to join the Home Rule 
Party, although they offered him a seat. He considers an 
Irish Parliament out of the question, and objects to the 
tactics which have led to the obstruction of useful measures, 
in the hope that such obstruction would eventually bring 
about Home Rule. But he thinks something in the nature 
of a ‘ Convention,’ for the transaction of purely local business, 
might in time be permitted .. .” 

‘I need a first-rate man, with large administrative 
experience. I believe I have got him in Sir Anthony Mac- 
Donnell. He is a landlord; he repudiates a Parliament for 
Ireland. The ‘‘ Convention” referred to in Lansdowne’s 
letter I found to be in his mind no more than the Scotch 
Private Bill legislation. He is sound on law and order, and 
contemptuous of the methods as well as of the aims of 
Redmond’s party. He is fearless and straight as a dart. 

‘I am ready to “ stand the racket ’’ on the simple ground 
that I wanted an administrator, and luckily, found one of the 
best available. But he is free to refuse, and I am free not 
to offer...’ 


For a few days after writing to the Prime Minister 
on Sept. 13, Mr Wyndham was in correspondence with 
Lord George Hamilton, Secretary of State for India at 
the time. On Sept. 24 he wrote again to Mr Balfour 
urgently pressing for definite permission to confer the 
Under-Secretary’s post upon Sir Anthony MacDonnell. 


‘My pEAR ARTHUR, I wired in cypher to you to-day, 
because last night I received a letter from Sir Anthony 
MacDonnell, in which he terminates his “ option’ by stating 
his readiness to serve if the post is offered to him on the lines 
suggested in George Hamilton’s letter, ie. he will take his 
seat on the India Council in October, and consent to be 
transferred when Harrel’s resignation is published. That 
being so, I cannot delay more than a couple of days my 
reply. You warned me to proceed carefully and consult 
Lansdowne. Both Lansdowne and G. Hamilton are in favour 
of trying MacDonnell, and so am I. 

‘MacDonnell’s letter contains this explicit statement : 
“Tf I hold office in Ireland, my chief aims will be the main- 
tenance of order; assisting you in the solution of the land 
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question on the basis of voluntary sale, and, where sale 
fails, to operate on the basis of fixing rents on a self-acting 
principle, excluding local inquiries; the co-ordination, 
direction, and control of Boards and other administrative 
agencies; the settlement of the education question in the 
general spirit of Mr Balfour’s views, and administrative 
conciliation.’”’ He concludes by saying: “It is for you to 
decide whether the trial is worth making. In any event I 
shall be your debtor for having thought of me in connection 
with a great work.’’ Harrel, who has seen all the letters, 
is in favour of appointing Sir Anthony MacDonnell. He holds 
that it is essential to secure some one of Sir Anthony 
MacDonnell’s “‘ calibre ”’ to pull the office and Boards together, 
and that no other candidate is in the field with adequate 
qualifications .. .’ 


Mr Balfour yielded. But there is no reason to suppose 
that his ‘misgivings’ were entirely removed by the 
arguments urged on the other side. His judgment on 
the main point was not altered, and as events proved his 
judgment right, they show also that he made a mistake 
in allowing it to be over-borne. The motives for giving 
way were strong, however, and of a kind to appeal 
particularly powerfully to him. The soundness of the 
Land Purchase reform was as important in his eyes as 
in Mr Wyndham’s, and no man knew better the value 
of close co-operation between a Minister and his chief 
adviser when a big Bill is on the stocks. 

The transfer of Sir Anthony MacDonnell to the Irish 
post was effected on Oct. 29, 1902. The Nationalist 
press were warm in praise of it, but the alarm was not 
raised at once by those jealous guardians of the Ark of 
the Covenant, the Irish Unionists. Mr Wyndham and 
Sir Anthony worked together for six months before the 
Land Bill was introduced in the House of Commons on 
March 25, 1903. The experience and the contacts made 
by the Under-Secretary produced the expected good 
results during that time. Lord Lansdowne in a 
retrospective letter to Mr Balfour in 1906, says : 


‘In 1903 I had some correspondence with MacDonnell over 
the Land Bill. The most important document is a letter from 
him to me, dated January 27th, in which he gives an account 
of his relations with the Landlord and Tenant Conference, 
over which Dunraven presided. It is clear that at that time 
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he was usefully endeavouring to bring about a reasonable 
settlement, and that he was in touch both with the landlords 
and the Nationalist leaders. He pressed upon the latter 
the unfairness of throwing obstacles in the way of a reasonable 
settlement. As to the former he says: ‘I helped Dunraven 
to make out his Agenda paper, and I gave him all the assistance 
he asked for privately during the discussions.”” He describes 
himself as ‘‘ getting into touch with many prominent men of 
both parties,’’ and as endeavouring with success ‘“‘ to get on 
a friendly footing with the Catholic bishops.’”’ There can, 
I think, be no doubt that his efforts contributed largely to 
the success of Wyndham’s Bill.’ 


This shows how the habit of co-operation was formed with 
Lord Dunraven and other leading Irishmen, who, 
although benevolent on the whole to the principle of the 
Land Bill, were not supporters of the full Irish policy 
of the Unionist Government that Sir Anthony served. 

For a year after the passage of the Land Bill he and 
Lord Dunraven constantly discussed Irish problems 
together. Nevertheless Sir Anthony felt at the beginning 
of this period that his work in Ireland was done. One 
of the greatest plums in his own Service, the Governorship 
of Bombay, fell vacant in the summer of 1903, and he 
could have had it. But, unluckily as it turned out, 
when King Edward visited Ireland in July, he put 
pressure on him to stay. 

‘The King ’ (wrote MacDonnell to Lord Lansdowne) ‘ has 
been pleased to say that he cannot let me leave Ireland, and 
both Lord Dudley and Mr Wyndham refuse to let me go, . . . 
but I have unwillingly relinquished it at the King’s wish 
and in the hope of doing something to clear away the cloud 
of Irish discontent.’ 


He went on to tell Lord Lansdowne that he had not 
been happy all the time he was in Ireland, that he had 
not had scope for effective work, and that he hoped 
* Lord Lansdowne will use his influence to bring about an 
improvement in his position.’ He was advised, in reply, 
to discuss his position with Mr Wyndham. He came 
to an understanding with the Chief Secretary (as they 
both thought) about the future, but, as appeared later, 
it was only a perpetuation and development of an 
ambiguity in the letters that passed between them in 
September 1902. It will be convenient to quote, at 
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this point in the story, from a letter written by Lord 
Lansdowne to Sir Anthony on March 3, 1905, revised 
by Mr Balfour. Incidentally it brings out that Sir 
Anthony sought, and believed he had been given, an 
initiative for policy not normally belonging to Under- 
Secretaries in Great Britain. This is shown by Lord 
Lansdowne’s reference to the false analogy with India, 
which contradicts his polite opening statement about 
the harmony between Sir Anthony’s views and his 
own. He said: 


‘I agree with you in believing that there is no material 
difference between your conception and mine of your position 
and functions. 

* Your letter of September 22, 1902, to Mr Wyndham and 
his reply, hold the field, and it was admitted that it was upon 
those terms that you took office. It is, however, unfortunate 
that so much stress should have been laid on the difference 
between your position and that of (to use your own words) 
““a mere Under-Secretary ” or of other holders of high office 
in the Civil Service. The use of these expressions, which 
were a convenient mode of describing the functions and 
opportunities which it was desired to give you, has created 
an impression that it was intended to place you in a position 
which would really have been unconstitutional, and which 
would have enabled you to initiate measures of high policy 
“* off your own bat.”” We know that nothing of the sort was 
ever contemplated by us, or claimed by you, and that the 
powers of initiative which you wished to secure were, as you 
put it, “ derivative,’ and to be exercised subject to the 
knowledge and concurrence of your Chief. I regret, in these 
circumstances, that language should have been used which 
misled the public and irritated the Civil Service without in 
any way really strengthening your position, for there can 
be no doubt that, as the Prime Minister stated, every one 
of the powers conferred on you under Mr Wyndham’s letter 
are in fact enjoyed by distinguished government officials 
whose special aptitudes the Government of the day desires 
to turn to account. For this inappropriate description I 
admit that the blame rests mainly with us. It is clear that 
your ideas were founded partly on what you knew of the 
position of an Under-Secretary in India (an analogy which is, 
I think, misleading) ; partly on your knowledge, such as it is, 
of the position of English Under-Secretaries (of whom you 
had not much experience) ; and partly on your impressions 
of “the work done by the Irish Under-Secretary ’—a work 
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which must evidently vary greatly with the occasion and the 
man, but which is subject to the same principles as those 
which obtain in English Departments.’ 


This letter was written after the public controversy 
over Sir Anthony MacDonnell’s powers had begun. We 
return to the events of 1903-1904. After the Land Act 
became law in 1903, Mr Wyndham and Sir Anthony 
carried out improvements in the Dublin Castle machinery 
of administration. These involved more centralisation 
of Departments, and this gave the Under-Secretary 
more responsibility and more power. Such changes are 
apt to produce suspicion and jealousy, the reforms may 
have helped to create the atmosphere for the coming 
trouble. But its direct cause arose not out of Sir 
Anthony’s official position, but out of his unofficial 
connection with an entirely opposite plan for transferring 
some measure of control over Irish finance and Irish 
legislation away from Whitehall and Westminster, to 
Dublin. This scheme was worked out in the winter and 
spring of 1903-1904 under Lord Dunraven’s Chairmanship, 
by the Irish Reform Association, successor to the Land 
Act Conference dissolved after the Act was passed. 

Sir Anthony MacDonnell was openly in sympathy 
with the Devolution programme. In fact, the draft of 
it that he helped to frame was written on Dublin Castle 
notepaper, and he fully believed that the Chief Secretary 
knew all about what he was doing during the summer of 
1904. But, as it turned out, Mr Wyndham had not taken 
it in. At all times he was better at talking than at 
listening, and markedly so that year, for he was working 
up to a nervous break-down, which came to a crisis in 
July. He took political worries very hardly that Session, 
his spirits alternated between depression and excitement 
all the summer, and his friends were troubled by his 
obvious imprudence about his health. His biographer 
says: ‘ Artificial stimulants and bursts of violent physical 
exercise only ran up the overdraft. All he wanted was 
to get away somewhere and have a complete rest.’ 

When Parliament rose in the middle of August 1904, 
Mr Wyndham told Sir Anthony MacDonnell and his 
own private secretary not to forward any papers that 
could await his return. He then went off to Germany. 
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His disappearance lasted long enough to allow trouble 
to develop, not long enough to restore his nerves. Six 
months later, when he was called upon to ‘stand the 
racket’ (his own words in the letter to Mr Balfour of 
Sept. 13, 1902), he could not do it. This must be 
remembered when we come to the Prime Minister’s 
acceptance of his resignation in March 1905. The events 
that led up to it were these. On Aug. 31, 1904, the Irish 
Reform Association published a preliminary Manifesto. 
It laid down two objects : 

(1) Development of the xvesources of the country 
through co-operation among all Irishmen irrespective of 
creed or class ; 

(2) ‘Such effective control of purely Irish affairs as 
might be compatible with maintenance of the legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland and with the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament.’ On Sept. 26, 
1904, these principles were amplified into a published 
scheme. Among other proposals, power over purely 
Irish expenditure was to be transferred from the British 
Treasury to an Irish Financial Council, subject to some 
Parliamentary control over the Budget. A new statutory 
body was to be created for Irish business unsuitable 
to be dealt with in the British Parliament. 

Lord Lansdowne saw the document almost in its 
final form, but apparently he expressed no particular 
disapproval of it. ‘I regarded the whole scheme as a 
ballon d’essai,’ he said, ‘launched by Dunraven to serve 
as a basis for discussion, but I remember asking 
MacDonnell whether Wyndham knew what he was 
about—a question which he answered unhesitatingly in 
the affirmative.’ Sir Anthony said this in perfect good 
faith. He had written twice to Mr Wyndham in Germany, 
on Aug. 14 and Sept. 19, 1904. In the first letter he 
mentioned casually his own wish to help Lord Dunraven, 
if the latter would work out a scheme of decentralised 
finance ; in the second, more important, after the issue 
of the first Manifesto, he said: ‘In the Irish Reform 
Association Manifesto I fancy you have recognised the 
traces of conversations we have had. I have helped and 
am helping Dunraven in the business.’ 

These references were inserted casually near the end 
of closely written letters, dealing mainly with dull 
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administrative detail. It is not very strange that a sick 
man failed to master their contents. Unfortunately he 
also mislaid them. One turned up in 1905 in a box of 
papers after he had resigned. The second one was only 
found years later between the pages of a book that he 
probably had with him on his holiday. Sir Anthony, 
by a curious omission, had kept no copies. 

Thus when Mr Wyndham read the Devolution Scheme 
in the newspapers of Sept. 26, he was taken by surprise. 
He instantly wrote a reasoned repudiation of it in a letter 
to ‘The Times.’ ‘The Times’ in a leading article the 
same day (Sept. 26, 1904) noted his attitude with satis- 
faction, but fired the first shot in the long bombardment 
in which many gunners, within and without the Unionist 
Party, took for targets not only the Under-Secretary, 
but the Chief Secretary, the Lord-Lieutenant, and 
eventually the Prime Minister himself. The ‘ insidious 
project ’ of Devolution was attributed to ‘ an influential 
clique in Dublin Castle, of which Sir Anthony MacDonnell 
is regarded by numbers of Irish Unionists as the Head.’ 

Sir Anthony dissociated himself from all the proceed- 
ings of the Irish Reform Association, whether in public 
or behind the scenes, as soon as he realised the Chief 
Secretary’s point of view; but the fat was already in 
the fire. The hard core of suspicion was in Ulster. 
There it throve and spread until at last some people were 
ready to believe that the Prime Minister, Lord Lansdowne, 
and the Chief Secretary had conspired to sell the pass 
to the Home Rulers, and had used the Irish Reform 
Association as a screen for their designs. Others in the 
Unionist Party, too sane to imagine this, were nevertheless 
determined to get Sir Anthony MacDonnell out of 
Ireland. By November 1904, the Cabinet was consider- 
ing its line on this and on the whole question, in prepara- 
tion for meeting Parliamentary attacks. The possibility 
of Sir Anthony’s resuming his place on the India Council 
was discussed. On this Mr Wyndham wrote an interesting 
letter to Mr Balfour on Nov. 24, 1904. 


‘My DEAR ARTHUR, I cannot press MacDonnell to leave 
Ireland now. To do so would injure me in my own eyes to 
such a point that I should almost cease to be useful as a 
Minister. If, therefore, the I.C. presses for an early decision 
I incline to think that MacDonnell would resign his seat on 
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the Council, so that St John could appoint some one else 
in his place. I do not believe that such a course would 
moderate Ulster criticism. It would be resented by many 
persons who know and admire MacDonnell and it would, I 
believe, create an unfortunate impression among public 
servants with distinguished records. 

‘Take the alternative: viz. that MacDonnell stays until 
September and then definitely resigns one or other of the 
offices, I believe that under these circumstances—if properly 
defended by me from unjust attacks—MacDonnell would 
prefer his Indian work. I could remove MacDonnell. It 
would be unjust to do so. Lansdowne, I believe, agrees 
with me in this. But, after all, it is a question which a man 
must decide for himself, at his own risk. 

‘I have never denied that political expediency, and Party 
interests are important and in no way sordid. But even on 
that score, inferior as it is to the question of justice, I doubt 
the expediency of removing MacDonnell, or pressing him 
to resign the Irish Under-Secretaryship. I could not be 
silent in a Debate on his removal, and if I spoke I could not 
say that he had ever disobeyed my instructions or acted 
disloyally to me. 

‘If I failed to justify the retention of MacDonnell I should, 
of course, resign. I should accept the decision of the majority 
of my own side and decline to retain office on Nationalist 
votes. I would support you and your policy from the outside 
through thick and thin. But such conceptions are rather 
far-fetched and high-flown. I do not believe that more than 
30 or 40 of our men would vote against me for retaining such 
a distinguished Public Servant.’ 


The Prime Minister and Lord Lansdowne agreed with 
Wyndham’s view of the case as here put. 

In the autumn of 1904 the Ministers chiefly concerned 
would, in fact, probably have tried to dissuade Sir 
Anthony from returning at once to the India Council, 
if he had shown any wish to do so. But his desire was 
the very opposite. The attacks merely determined him, 
unless he were dismissed, ‘to retain his present post 
until he could leave it with honour and dignity.’ He 
felt he had been unfairly treated by circumstances and 
by the Chief Secretary. ‘ He was angry with Wyndham’ 
(writes Lord Lansdowne in his letter to Mr Balfour in 
1906), ‘ and there was a heated dispute as to the conditions 
on which he had been originally appointed.’ His feelings 
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were certainly not soothed by the ‘ Aide-Memoire’ 
addressed to him by the Cabinet in December 1904. 
This repudiates the main ideas of the Manifesto, and 
concludes thus : 


‘The Government therefore disapprove of your having 
assisted Lord Dunraven in formulating proposals which 
include these purposes. The Government believe that you 
assisted Lord Dunraven in ignorance of the view which we 
take of such proposals, and are convinced that you acted 
without disloyalty to your official superiors.’ 


Thus the Cabinet took a middle course. Decided 
not to dismiss the Under-Secretary, it was not prepared 
to defend the whole of his action. This departure from 
the normal practice of Ministers with regard to a Civil 
Servant was seized upon by Mr Haldane when the Debate 
took place, but well defended by Lord Hugh Cecil : 


‘Was it to be said that the Government must either 
approve what they know to be wrong, or dismiss a public 
servant whom they knew to be useful? It was impossible 
to lay down a more astounding doctrine, or one more injurious 
to the public service. That led to a series of insincere public 
defences, . . . which advanced no cause whatever except 
the lowering of the tone of Debates by creating the impression 
that Ministers were playing an unreal game, and could not 
tell the truth.’ * 


True as this reasoning was, Mr Wyndham felt his 
own position difficult from the moment of the Cabinet’s 
verdict, and made more so by the action of one of his 
colleagues. He explained this to Mr Balfour. 

January 28th, 1905. 

‘My DEAR ARTHUR, I am writing a letter which needs 
no answer. I only want you to know that I am fully alive 
to the fact that I have become an element of weakness in 
the Government, and to repeat that if the Ulster Unionists 
prevail on our supporters to vote against us on the Address, 
I shall insist on resigning alone. Two things have happened. 

*(1) St John [Brodrick] has filled up Sir A. M.’s place on 
the India Council. I left him free and make no complaint, 
but it complicates the issue. I understood from our two 
days’ discussion in Cabinet that if we did not dismiss A. M., 
we left the “ understanding ”’ that he was welcome on the 





* Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, Feb. 20, 1905 (4th Series), cx11, 
p. 671. 
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India Council . . . I shall therefore have to raise the question 
in Cabinet that we do still hope that he will rejoin the India 
Committee when another vacancy occurs, probably in 
September. 

*(2) After Sir A. M. had digested—ruefully—the Cabinet 
decision, he came to me and said that if his integrity and 
candour were defended he would like to leave about June. 
I wrote that to St John, and he replied that the Party might 
not wish to see A. M. employed after the Debates. If that 
is the view of the Government, my position becomes untenable. 
. . . The Cabinet decided that Sir A. M. was not disloyal 
and ought not to be dismissed. The reasonable deduction 
is that his services are still acceptable in India. I shall have 
to ask that this shall be said explicitly and ungrudgingly 
by the Government.’ 


Mr Balfour must have sent a soothing answer, for on 
Feb. 2 Mr Wyndham writes again: ‘ Very well; I won’t 
distress myself, or—what is more important—bother you 
further about Sir A. M.’ Parliament met on Feb. 14, 1905, 
and the attack on Sir Anthony was opened in the Commons 
at the first possible moment in the form of a question 
put on Feb. 16 by Mr Charles Craig, Unionist member for 
South Antrim. Next day in the Upper House Lord 
Dunraven took the offensive, in protest against a speech 
made a few days before in the country by Sir Edward 
Carson, the Solicitor-General. Sir Edward had referred 
to Devolution as ‘a fatuous, ridiculous, unworkable, 
impracticable scheme, lately set going in Ireland by 
certain gentlemen whose names had been attached to 
it,’ and had also said that ‘the grievance of Ulster 
Unionists was, rightly or wrongly, that the scheme had 
originated with a permanent official retained under a 
Unionist Government in Dublin Castle.’ Lord Dunraven 
used this as a peg for his declaration that the Irish 
Reform Association was alone responsible for Devolution. 
But the Debate, and the advertisement given to the 
Solicitor-General’s remarks, did nothing to help the 
Government. 

In the House of Commons Mr John Redmond moved 
an Amendment to the Address on Feb. 20, in which he 
began to drive home the MacDonnell wedge between 
the Government and the Ulster Members. One of these 
Unionists hammered it so violently that Mr Wyndham 
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rose at once. He spoke ramblingly and at great length. 
He failed to convince the House that the full story had 
been told, he failed to silence the suspicions of the 
Ulstermen. The Debate raged for two nights. The 
leader of the Opposition, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, demanded publication of the whole correspondence 
bearing on the MacDonnell appointment. It seemed 
to him clear that when it was made, Ministers were 
dissatisfied with the condition of the Irish Government. 
What steps had they meant to take to improve it? 
What were their views now? Mr Balfour’s reply was a 
vindication of the personal honour of all those concerned 
in the misunderstanding. It ended by a warning and an 
appeal to the Ulstermen to take to heart the lessons of 
the Debate. It had clearly shown that Home Rule was 
not dead, and that the Unionist Party could not afford 
to imperil its solidarity by entering into smaller con- 
troversies. The passions evoked by the Debate would 
never have been called forth if the personal question had 
not been associated with the national and Imperial issues. 

This was an appeal that could cut both ways. It was 
precisely because they too believed in Home Rule as an 
ever present danger that the Ulstermen remained 
dissatisfied as long as the Government retained Sir 
Anthony MacDonnell in his Irish post. Seven at least 
of them, and some English Unionists besides, abstained 
from the Division. Next day the Prime Minister and 
Chief Secretary were harried with Opposition questions 
as to the terms on which the Under-Secretary now held 
his appointment, and Mr John Redmond got leave to 
move the adjournment for an inquiry into that. 

In this Debate (Feb. 22) Mr Wyndham read the letters 
that had passed between him and Sir Anthony in 
September 1902, when the appointment was made. 
The Prime Minister argued that the powers of the Under- 
Secretary had been no more and no less than every 
permanent head of a great Department possesses—as 
‘aiders, advisers, suggesters to their chief, but always 
bound to follow the rulings of the Government they 
serve. Unluckily Lord Lansdowne in the House of 
Lords a few days before had declared that Sir Anthony 
had ‘greater freedom of action, greater opportunities 
for initiative than he would have expected in the ordinary 
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course.’ This was a divergence of testimony that 
Mr Asquith was quick to seize when he rose after 
Mr Balfour. The third night of debate still left ambiguous 
who was to blame for the misunderstanding. One of 
the Ulstermen, however, declared that the Wyndham- 
MacDonnell letters ‘ justified down to the ground the 
wholesale distrust and suspicion’ entertained by his 
Party against the Chief Secretary for the last two years. 

Almost immediately after these Debates Mr Wynd- 
ham’s overstrained nerves gave way. He left London, 
and wrote to Mr Balfour on March 2 asking that his 
resignation should be accepted. ‘A section of our 
Party,’ he said, ‘ will not obey the Whips, or give you 
the support you deserve until there has been a change 
in the Irish Government.’ Three more letters followed 
on March 3 and on March 5 yet another. Quotations 
from all these have been printed.* It is enough to say 
here that they showed clearly that the writer was in no 
physical condition for office at the moment. 

On March 6, the Prime Minister announced the facts 
to the House : 

‘It is with the deepest regret that I have to inform the 
House that I have not found myself any longer able to resist 
the appeals made to me by my right honourable friend the 
member for Dover that he might be permitted to resign his 
office. The ground for his resignation is not ill-health, 
though I frankly admit that I do not believe that he would 
be at present able to support all the labours and all the 
anxieties of a great administrative office. 

‘His principal reason is that he is of opinion that the 
controversy which has recently taken place both within and 
outside these walls has greatly impaired, if not wholly 
destroyed, the value of that work which he could do in the 
office which he has so long held. 

‘On the merits of that controversy I propose to say 
nothing, though there are parts of it on which I retain a very 
strong opinion. But with regard to the effect it has had on 
my right honourable friend’s usefulness he, and he alone, 
must be the judge.’ 

The next day Mr Wyndham wrote : 

‘DeEarREsT ARTHUR, I am forever indebted to you for 
your statement, which I think quite perfect. ... Recent 








* See ‘ Life and Letters of George Wyndham,’ I, p. 401. 
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events—if we look as history will look—have only accentuated 
a situation which threatened me with defeat last July. I 
wish to rest my resignation solely (1) on no power of further 
usefulness in Ireland. (2) Can now support you more 
effectively from outside . . . 
* yours ever affecly, 
* GEORGE.’ 


Immediately after this Mr Wyndham went abroad. 
By May 9 he was enough recovered to make his personal 
statement in the House of Commons on his resignation. 
Naturally, the Opposition did not drop the matter there, 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman instantly moved 
for publication of ‘ the correspondence and other informa- 
tion necessary to form a judgment on the policy and 
proceedings of the Irish Government, connected with, 
and subsequent to, the appointment of Sir Anthony 
MacDonnell.’ In this Debate the Ulstermen ran more 
hot than ever on the Under-Secretary’s trail. Demanding 
his transfer from Ireland one of them said that ‘ he hoped 
that when the Prime Minister came to consider the 
unfortunate circumstances which had compelled him to 
make his choice between this official with his political 
past, and his Irish Unionist friends and colleagues, with 
their record, he would take the only logical and proper 
course, thereby enabling Ulster Members to vote, as 
they would gladly do, confidence in His Majesty’s 
Government.’ After such language as this it was no 
wonder that the Opposition attacks developed into 
accusations that under pressure the Prime Minister had 
thrown the late Chief Secretary to the wolves. Moreover, 
another Ulsterman declared roundly that the Prime 
Minister, who had acquiesced in the appointment of 
Sir Anthony and understood the whole arrangement, had 
as much reason to resign as Mr Wyndham. 

After this Debate in May 1905, the question of Sir 
Anthony MacDonnell was not raised during the remaining 
months of Mr Balfour’s administration, nor for a while 
after the Liberals took office in 1906. But the Irish 
Unionists were still questing after a scent. Moreover, 
the more Sir Anthony and the Devolutionists ruminated 
on the Cabinet action of 1904 the more they considered 
themselves aggrieved. It was openly stated by Sir 
Anthony that he had letters in his possession which the 
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late Government would not desire to see published. It 
was rumoured that embarrassing documents had been 
purloined from Dublin Castle, and were now in the 
possession of the Nationalist Party. As a result of all 
this gossip, Mr Wyndham’s successor at the Irish Office, 
Mr Walter Long, became convinced in August 1906, that 
it was essential to the reputation of the late Government 
to re-cpen the matter. Before consulting Mr Balfour 
or his former colleagues, he made a speech at an Irish 
Unionist meeting in Dublin on Aug. 29, demanding the 
publication of the ‘embarrassing documents.’ On Sept. 3 
he wrote to Mr Balfour : 


‘My DEAR ARTHUR, Very sorry to bother you in the 
holidays, but I am very anxious you should take some step 
to make it known that the letters connected with the 
MacDonnell controversy may, so far as you are concerned, 
be published. Can’t you make yourself, or authorise somebody 
to make on your behalf, a definite announcement in ‘‘ The 
Times’”’? It is intolerable that the present state of things 
should be continued. You and your colleagues are held 
responsible for things of which you and they know absolutely 
nothing, the attacks are increasing and immense harm is 
being done to the Party. For the life of me I cannot see 
why the truth cannot be plainly told, and then let us fairly 
enough take and bear our share of the blame. In my opinion 
MacDonnell should be called upon to publish his letters, 
and to them should be added the letter you wrote to George, 
and the letter MacDonnell sent to George about his views 
on Home Rule. If this were done all mystery and doubt 
would be cleared away and I believe nobody would suffer.’ 


To this Mr Balfour sent a very characteristic answer : 


‘My DEAR WALTER, What exactly are the letters that you 
want published ? Could you send me copies ? I find it very 
difficult to understand what all the row is about or what it is 
that wants clearing up. I have over and over again stated 
in the House of Commons—and at considerable length— 
what my view was about Sir Anthony MacDonnell’s position 
in the administrative hierarchy. Nothing that I can now 
say can make this clearer. In any case it seems to me to 
have lost all interest and importance, and what we really 
want to know, if, indeed, we want to know anything, is 
whether the present Government regard him as having powers 
greater than those possessed by other permanent Heads of 

c 2 
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Departments. If “ yes,’ then they are guilty of breaking 
ordinary constitutional practice. If ‘‘ no,” then Sir Anthony 
MacDonnell accepts the position of an ordinary Under- 
Secretary, and will hardly maintain that he is now content 
to occupy a lower status than that which he held under the 
late Government. 

‘I gather, however, that in your view there is something 
more involved, and that the Loyalists in Ireland are good 
enough to suppose that either Sir Anthony or some other 
persons possess documents which would indicate that I have, 
or had, leanings towards views on Irish administration other 
than those which I have consistently advocated in my public 
speeches. 

‘The suspicions are contemptible; the documents are 
non-existent ; and my own instinct would be to treat the 
whole affair with contempt. But I see you take a different 
view. You think that much harm is being done (which I 
do not deny), and that this harm would be checked if a 
certain number of private letters are published. I do not feel 
that I can really judge of this until I know in precise terms 
what the letters are which it is desired to publish, and what 
are the suspicions which their publication is going to allay.’ 


In reply to this Mr Long answered : ‘ The letters are, I 
presume, those referring to Sir A.’s appointment, and 
those referring to his refusal of Bombay. The charge was 
that I had wished to dismiss Sir A. M., but had been 
prevented by you because you feared the production of 
certain letters.’ After reiterating his arguments for publi- 
cation, Mr Long goes on: ‘It is no doubt a small matter 
in your eyes, but it is a very serious one for many of your 
followers.’ 

Three more amplifications of his theme were 
despatched during September by Mr Long to Mr Balfour, 
before an answer came. Then Mr Balfour wrote : 


Private. Oct. 1st, 1906. 
‘My DEAR WALTER, I still think there are strong objections 
to your idea of publication of the letters you mention. It is 
clear that if we once begin publishing private correspondence, 
our critics will clamour for everything and will allege that the 
really compromising documents are being concealed. I am 
still averse to this universal publication, though Lansdowne 
is rather in favour of it. I have been looking through the 
letters ; they are just what you would expect private corre- 
spondence between colleagues to be, and, except in cases of 
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real necessity, I think it would be a very evil precedent to 
publish them, though conceivably we may be driven to it. 
I am composing a long letter on the whole subject as a possible 
alternative. I will send you a copy; and I propose also to 
send a copy to Lansdowne, Wyndham, and Austen.’ 


In the first days of October Mr Balfour circulated a 
draft of his proposed statement to those of his old 
colleagues chiefly concerned. They were unanimous in 
deprecating its publication; therefore this expression 
of the views of the Leader of the Party on the attitude 
of his followers was withheld, and is published now for 
the first time. It was to have taken the form of an answer 
to some correspondent : 


‘ DEAR ,» You ask me whether I propose to make 
any response to the appeals which have been made, in more 
than one quarter, for the publication of all the extant corre- 
spondence on the subject of Sir Anthony MacDonnell and the 
Irish policy of the late Government. The professed object 
of this demand is, as I understand it, in the first place to 
throw further light upon the history of Sir Anthony Mac- 
Donnell’s appointment, and, in the second place, to make 
clear the views held on what is called ‘‘ Devolution ’’ by His 
Majesty’s late advisers. For reasons which I will concisely 
state, it seems undesirable to comply with the demand in 
the first case, and impossible tocomply with it in the second. 

‘It seems undesirable to comply with the demand in the 
first case, not because the letters asked for are “* embarrassing,” 
or contain anything which the writers have reason to regret, 
but simply because they are private letters, written with that 
unrestrained freedom which is proper to private letters, but 
which becomes indiscretion when thrust upon the public. 
They are as little suited for the columns of a newspaper as 
a whispered conversation on the Treasury Bench is to be 
shouted aloud by the Town Crier at Charing Cross. We are 
asked, be it noted, to publish everything bearing on the 
controversy: and evidently, if we are really on our trial, 
nothing short of this will suffice. It will be the unpublished 
portion of the correspondence which, in the opinion of those 
who now clamour for publicity, will contain the incriminating 
passages. Now no biographer writing of public characters 
during the life-time of their contemporaries can, or does, 
publish their intimate correspondence without excluding 
many letters and “ editing’ others. The reasons for this 
reticence are obvious, unchallenged, and at least as applicable 
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to the controversies of the living as to the biographies of the 
dead. There must, therefore, be grounds of quite exceptional 
strength to justify any departure from a rule so salutary ; 
and I am not aware that in the present case such grounds 
exist. 

‘The alleged grounds are (if I rightly understand the 
matter) that the appointment of Sir Anthony MacDonnell to 
the post of Irish Under-Secretary was a trafficking on the 
part of the late Government, or some Members of it, with 
anti-Unionist influences—a trafficking which afterwards 
assumed the more overt form of assisting or encouraging the 
preparation of schemes of “‘ Devolution.” It is alleged that 
from such a charge it is of urgent necessity that I and other 
Unionist leaders should hasten to clear ourselves in order to 
re-establish the tottering confidence of Irish Unionists. For 
my part I see no such necessity. I have over and over again 
in public speeches formally expressed my condemnation of 
Devolution. I have stated that I regard it as bad in itself, 
and as inevitably leading to what would be, if possible, 
worse. If such professions of faith are a mere cloak for 
political intrigue, then, no doubt, I am quite unworthy to 
lead the Irish Unionist Party: but I must be permitted 
respectfully to add, if the Irish Unionist Party regard this 
as a possible hypothesis, then, in my opinion, they are quite 
unworthy to be led by me. These are ills for which, if they 
be real, no publication of documents, however indiscreet, 
can provide a remedy. 

‘IT read much of what is called the ‘‘ MacDonnell mystery.” 
There is, so far as I am aware, no “ mystery ”’ at all.’ 


He proceeded then to detail the salient events which 
have already been put before the reader. He goes on: 


‘It must, in the first place, be borne in mind that Sir 
Anthony’s appointment was by all regarded as temporary. 
A place was kept open for him on the India Council : he was, 
in military phrase, ‘‘ seconded ”’ to the Irish Office, and it is 
certain that in 1902 neither he, nor any one else, imagined 
for a moment that in 1906 he would still be Irish Under- 
Secretary. 

‘In the second place, it must be remembered that the chief 
legislative work at that moment contemplated by the Irish 
Government was the Land Purchase Bill: while the chief 
administrative work, other than the maintenance of law and 
order, was the further centralising of the various Boards by 
which Irish public business is so largely carried on. That 
Sir Anthony possessed special fitness for these tasks was the 
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strong and unqualified opinion of those who knew most of 
his previous career. Lord Lansdowne, as ex-Viceroy of 
India, Lord George Hamilton as Secretary of State for India, 
possessed peculiar opportunities of forming a judgment on 
this point, and their judgment was unanimous and 
unhesitating. The question no doubt remained whether Sir 
Anthony suffered under disqualifications by which these 
exceptional qualifications were neutralised. In my judgment, 
and I think in his own, his reputed political opinions were not 
unlikely to cause misunderstandings which might embarrass 
both the Government and himself. But we had reason to 
be satisfied that his great administrative capacity would be 
whole-heartedly applied in the cause of law and order; that 
he was in full sympathy with the legislative work which the 
Government had in contemplation; and that if, on some 
remoter matters, admittedly outside the sphere of an Under- 
Secretary’s duties, and, in any case, not likely during his 
tenure of office to come within the sphere of practical dis- 
cussion, he was inclined to speculations with which neither 
his Chief nor the Cabinet could agree, yet his differences with 
the Nationalist Party were clear cut and profound. His 
appointment, in short, was strictly non-party: he neither 
belonged, nor, with his opinions, could consistently have 
belonged, to any political organisation in Ireland. So we 
were given to understand; and so I believe. As far, then, as 
those broad principles are concerned which should regulate 
all appointments to the Public Service, there is nothing to. be 
said either against the late Irish Government for offering 
the post of Under-Secretary to Sir Anthony, or against 
Sir Anthony for accepting it. It would have been very 
unwise to appoint an official, however able, who was not 
prepared to do, with the fullest measure of agreement, what 
his official position required him to do. It would be not less 
unwise to abstain from appointing him merely on the ground 
that this agreement did not extend to things which his 
official position required him not to do. These considerations 
do not demonstrate the wisdom of the appointment, nor aré 
they intended to do so. It remains to say something as to its 
character, not because this seems of great importance, but 
because it has excited so much attention in Parliament and 
elsewhere. 

‘ Was Sir Anthony MacDonnell’s appointment exceptional 
in its character, or did it conform to the ordinary model of 
the British Civil Service ? The controversy which has arisen 
over the proper answer to these questions turns, unfortunately, 
upon words; and disputes about words never end... . I 
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will content myself here with giving the facts, and leaving 
my readers to express them in the best terminology they are 
able to devise. 

‘(a) Sir Anthony MacDonnell was, and is (for [ suppose 
his status under Mr Bryce has undergone no change), 
responsible to the Chief Secretary, and subject to his orders. 
He possessed no independent initiative, and exercised no 
independent authority. He held office, like other Civil 
Servants, during pleasure and, while he held it, was bound 
by the ordinary Civil Service Rules. 

‘(b) He was apparently under the impression that his 
predecessors in office had been entrusted chiefly with police 
duties ; and that they had in many cases been little more than 
the conduit-pipe between the Chief Secretary and subordinate 
officials. Sir Anthony desired it to be made clear, and it 
was made clear, that this was not to be his position; that 
he was to be in the full confidence of his Chief: that the 
privilege of making suggestions, as well as the duty of carrying 
out orders, was to be within his province: that he might 
counsel as an equal, though he owed, and was prepared to 
render, obedience as a subordinate. 

‘ As regards (a) I may observe that these are the universal 
and necessary conditions of Civil Service tenure everywhere 
and in all Offices; while (6) represent conditions which are 
not necessary, though I believe them to be practically 
universal. It is about (6) that the controversy has mainly 
raged. 

‘Was, then, Mr Wyndham wrong to grant these con- 
ditions ? Was Sir Anthony unreasonable in asking for them ? 
I was not myself aware at the time that they had been either 
asked or granted, and I can therefore say, with the greater 
impartiality, that in substance both questions should, in my 
judgment, be answered in the negative. The relations which 
it was thus sought formally to establish are surely those which 
every Parliamentary Chief would desire should subsist between 
himself and his permanent subordinate. This may not 
always be possible. Conceivably he might find installed in 
office an Under-Secretary who from temper, prejudice, or 
incapacity, could only serve him as a transmitter of orders 
or a storehouse of technical information. I have never 
myself had to work an Office under such conditions, and I 
pity the Minister who has. In any case, I cannot imagine 
appointing an Under-Secretary to whom I should hesitate 
to promise the fullest confidence, and the fullest liberty of 
suggestion, respecting any work in which we were jointly to 
be engaged. 
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‘So much for Mr Wyndham’s compliance: what are we 
to say of Sir Anthony MacDonnell’s request ? The only 
comment I have to make on it is that it was unnecessary. 

‘He could not be asked to give up his seat on the India 
Council, and to descend from the position of a great Indian 
Administrator, merely to carry out the bare official routine 
of Dublin Castle. His mistake lay in supposing that such 
duties were all that Under-Secretaries are usually called upon 
to fulfil. The dangers he desired to guard against were, in 
my judgment, no real ones: but, since they seemed real to 
him, he cannot be fairly blamed for taking his precautions. 

‘This is all, I think, that need be said about 1902 and 
Sir Anthony MacDonnell’s appointment. 1904 and the dis- 
putes about ‘“‘ Devolution ’’ touch on far more vital issues, 
but can fortunately be far more briefly dealt with. 

‘Two facts are certain, and they are the two facts of 
most importance. The first is that Mr Wyndham did not 
know that Sir Anthony MacDonnell was assisting Lord 
Dunraven to draft a scheme of ‘‘ Devolution’; the other is 
that Sir Anthony MacDonnell thought he did know. It is 
never easy in these cases to discover precisely how mistakes 
arise: but there is no correspondence which, so far as I am 
aware, throws light on the subject. . . . 

‘ Whatever were the causes of the mistake, however, no 
time was lost in repairing it. The moment Mr Wyndham saw 
the Devolution scheme he publicly repudiated it, and the 
moment Sir Anthony became aware of his Chief’s view he 
severed his relations (which were never official) with Lord 
Dunraven’s Committee. It may be added, though the point 
is not important, that of these transactions neither I nor the 
Cabinet knew anything until they were concluded. 

‘ Now it is manifest that the facts, as I have just stated 
them, give no colour to the accusation that the Secretary for 
Ireland, or any member of the late Government, had secret 
leanings towards those schemes of Devolution which they 
have so often, and so strongly, criticised in public. On what, 
then, is this scandalous accusation founded? Not on 
statements made by any persons qualified to speak with 
knowledge ; but on rumour and gossip, the whisperings of the 
curious, the suggestions of the malevolent. . . . Surely Irish 
Unionists may occupy themselves more profitably than in 
debating how far the oft-repeated professions of their Leaders 
are to be trusted. This way lies certain disaster. Proneness 
to suspicion is not only one of the most contemptible of 
failings, it is also one of the most dangerous. . . . And our 
perils are not small. We are blessed with a Government 
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which threatens Ireland with measures avowedly leading 
to Home Rule, and Britain with the very land system from 
which she is engaged in relieving Ireland at the cost of a 
credit of one hundred and fifty millions sterling. If with 
these and other dangers threatening us, we Unionists can 
do no better than chew the cud of imaginary wrongs, we shall 
thoroughly deserve the fate which will assuredly overtake us.’ 


The criticisms of all the ex-Cabinet Ministers on this 
document were more or less on identical lines. Mr Austen 
Chamberlain’s were the most vigorously expressed. The 
following are extracts from his memorandum : 


“* From a perusal of the draft it would be inferred that the 
only cause for such a statement is distrust on the part of the 
Irish Unionists. But the distrust is not confined to them. 
Rightly or wrongly—and for the purposes of the statement 
it does not matter which—there is wide-spread misgiving 
and uncertainty, producing not merely indignation on the 
part of the Irish Unionists but disastrous hesitation in the 
ranks of the Party generally. What then is the object of 
making a statement ? To remove distrust, to stop damaging 
controversy, to allay suspicion, and to combine for active 
work a Party which is now dangerously disunited. 

‘ Will the draft accomplish these objects ? It is obvious 
that it will not, nor is it intended to, soothe the Irish Unionists. 
It contains a bitter rebuke to them which may be deserved, 
but will clearly provoke, instead of stilling, controversy. I 
doubt whether such a rebuke from a Leader to his Party is 
ever wise though it may sometimes be natural .. . 

‘The draft . . . above all shows a complete failure to 
grasp the serious nature of the situation, and an entire want 
of appreciation of what is being said and thought in Unionist 
circles everywhere . . .” 


Mr Balfour’s reply to these criticisms showed how 
much the lack of trust displayed by his followers had 
really roused his dormant powers of personal resentment. 
Private. [Whittingehame, ] 

Oct. 8th, 1906. 

‘My DEAR AUSTEN, I am very much obliged for your letter 
and draft. I reserve my final conclusions till I see Lansdowne, 
who comes here to-morrow. 

“If there is any difference between us beyond these small 
differences as to style which must always make themselves 
felt when a document is subjected to a great many independent 
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critics, it is, I think, in reference to the attack which I made 
upon the Irish Unionist Party and upon the supposed 
indifference which I show to the gravity of the crisis. 

‘Now, as a matter of fact, I do not at all minimise the 
gravity of the crisis. If I did, I certainly should not take the 
trouble to write Heaven knows how many pages in the middle 
of my holiday. But it is not quite so clear to me as it is to 
you that the best way of dealing with a crisis of this kind 
is to treat it as if it had justification. My sincere opinion 
is that the present crisis—grave though it be—has no justi- 
fication at all. I think it perfectly outrageous that I, for 
instance, should be suspected of tampering with Home Rule 
upon evidence on which you will not hang a cat. If I seem 
to tolerate or condone such relations as this suspicion implies 
between a Leader and his Party by concealing the views 
which I really entertain, I am not sure that I do not go some 
distance towards justification of the attacks which have been 
made upon my colleagues and myself. Those attacks could 
not, and would not, have been made if there had been any 
semblance of loyalty among the Irish Unionists; and it is 
only because they have “ set the ball rolling ’’ that anything 
in the nature of a great crisis has arisen on this side of the 
Channel. 

‘ Now you may be right in thinking that your method of 


dealing with this is the best; I have no paternal vanity as 
regards my own composition. But do not suppose that I 
have allowed what I admit are my own views as to the way 
in which the late Government have been treated by the Party 
to be clearly apparent on the face of the letter without also 
thinking that this may be the best way of dealing with the 
situation. I will write again, 


‘ Yours ever, 
‘ ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR.’ 


In the end, and in deference to the views of his 
colleagues, no written statement was issued, but the 
matter was dealt with in speeches by Lord Lansdowne 
at Nottingham on Oct. 12, and briefly but vigorously 
by Mr Balfour at Manchester on Oct. 23. After that the 
subject was allowed to drop. 


BLANCHE E. C. DUGDALE. 





( 40 ) 
Art. 3.—INSTINCT VERSUS INTELLECT IN THE WILD. 


As a general rule, animals appear to experience no 
necessity for exercising purely mental ability in their 
everyday affairs of life. They are fully equipped with 
instinctive and physical powers sufficient to cope with 
the needs and exigencies that arise under purely natural 
conditions. One would suggest that it is only in its 
dealings with mankind that an animal requires actual 
intelligence. Against its natural enemies it employs 
natural means of defence, opposing instinct to instinct, 
force to force. Upon the same principle, the human 
enemy, who employs intelligence in place of instinct, 
must be encountered with his own weapons if he is to 
be resisted with any hope of success; and to counteract 
the hunter’s wits the animal that emerges triumphant 
from the contest is generally the astute individual that 
has had recourse to its own guile, often inadequate yet 
successful more frequently than might be supposed. 
Indeed, very little intelligence on the part of the hunted 
would serve its purpose in the great majority of cases, 
were the beast or bird capable of exercising it. One 
might go so far as to suggest that mere instinct is of little 
use to the wild animal in its dealings with mankind. 
Man knows the ways of the wild creature too well. He 
has adopted methods and organised plans of attack in 
such a way that the animal merely plays into his hands by 
obeying its natural impulses. The hunted deer urged 
by instinct to take to the water long before it is actually 
compelled to do so facilitates matters for its pursuers. 
The longest stag-hunt that I ever witnessed ended in the 
complete discomfiture of the hunters for the simple 
reason that the deer, either by chance or actuated by some 
original streak in its mental composition, resolutely 
declined to avail itself of various rivers and streams that 
it crossed. It took its own line in the figurative as well 
as in the literal sense, and so made good its escape when 
the vast majority of its kind would have adopted the 
customary course prompted by instinct and have lost 
the desperate game in consequence. 

The habits of deer present a peculiarly apt example 
of the self-preservation instinct as distinct from intelli- 
gence, since few animals have been better equipped by 
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Nature for resisting the opposing forces of the wild. 
Immemorial warfare against the larger beasts of prey 
has led to the development of numerous lines of defence, 
each in its own sphere effective enough to serve the 
animal’s immediate end. The deer possesses sufficient 
agility to evade the spring of the panther at close quarters. 
Against the ranging wolf-pack it employs its great ability 
at concealment, together with the herd instinct, speed, 
and stamina; or, when these fail, as a last resource its 
own formidable weapons. In the case of English deer 
the hound has long since displaced the wolf, and it is 
interesting to note that the natural artifices common to 
the cervine race are employed to defeat the canine rather 
than the human enemy. One sees the old wolf story 
repeated from beginning to end, particularly when dealing 
with old stags whose increasing bulk is accompanied by 
a proportionate loss of speed. 

The natural craft that an old stag displays is 
proverbial, his favourite trick of rousing another’ deer 
to run in his stead being no fairy-tale. The old reprobate 
does not scruple to ‘horn out’ a younger relative or 
even one of his own ladies upon any occasion when he 
desires to distract attention from himself. He also 
knows the supreme value of lying still. When aware 
that another deer is on foot, he will allow hounds to pass 
within a few yards of him, and as often as not escapes 
detection. When in his form, a stag is more difficult to 
distinguish than most people would imagine. The tawny 
pelt harmonises so wonderfully with the russet tints of 
the bracken or the dry oak leaves, the great branching 
horns are in such perfect keeping with the scrubby 
woodwork of the thickets that hounds seldom catch 
sight of a couched deer. An experienced huntsman of 
stag-hounds once told me that upon various occasions he 
has seen his pack file past or even spread round a stag 
lying motionless in the brushwood close beside them. 
They may hunt up to him, or they may catch his wind 
if he stirs to watch them. Unless he moves, however, 
even a hound’s nose seems unable to locate him. In this 
respect, of course, a stag is not unique. One has seen the 
same tactics successfully employed by rabbits, hares, and, 
now and again, by a particularly wily old cock-pheasant, 
and one cannot but admire the remarkable ‘ nerve’ 
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that the animal displays upon such occasions. Similar 
behaviour under corresponding circumstances would tax 
the courage of a human being to the uttermost. Since 
the trick is practised by the most timid animals, however, 
one may safely assume that it is a mere assertion of 
instinct—not a matter of ‘ courage ’ at all. 

I saw one or two characteristic examples of the 
mentality of a hunted deer in the course of a recent run 
with the Tiverton stag-hounds from Cobleigh Wood, 
near Cheldon, to Uton Ponds, a mile or two south of 
Crediton. The stag, a noble specimen of his race, carrying 
points which read B.B.T.4—B.B.T.3, was roused within 
the first half-hour of the day, and broke cover with four 
hinds, probably the nucleus of his anticipated harem, 
in close attendance. The big fellow, however, quickly 
decided that the ladies might do him better service in 
other ways than by conferring upon him the privilege 
of their company, and taking advantage of the next 
covert that they gained, he quietly lay down with the 
obvious intention of allowing them to ‘carry on’ in 
his stead. Thwarted in this design, he once again, most 
unwillingly, resumed the principal réle, and taking an 
unusual line across mid-Devon, bestirred himself to such 
purpose that, aided by indifferent scent, he so outdistanced 
his pursuers that upon reaching the valley of the Creedy 
at three o’clock we were informed that the stag had 
passed two hours earlier. That the grand beast would 
live to run again was the opinion of many. Content in 
his temporary security, however, he settled down in 
a comfortable-looking covert, and there wasted his 
invaluable lead until the patiently-hunting pack were 
again upon him. Fresh-found and out of his country, 
his doom was sealed. He could only head for the nearest 
water, where a well-aimed bullet speedily put a merciful 
end to his long and successful career. Had that stag 
possessed sufficient initiative to press on at an easy pace, 
he must shortly have run his pursuers out of scent. He 
had, indeed, made himself secure against the unaided 
efforts of the hounds, beyond which, together with his 
obvious immunity at the moment, his instinct was 
incapable of carrying him. The same principle applies 
to the case of the deer in the water. As often as not a 
strong stag, if left to himself, would get the better of the 
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argument, like a fox who goes to ground, were it not for 
the intervention of the human element. Deer have 
triumphed in various instances when brought to bay by 
hounds that had outstripped their followers. 

How frequently, again, does the elusive partridge 
play into the sportsman’s hands by taking refuge in 
heavy cover which, by virtue of its density, enables the 
man with the gun, left far behind for the time being, to 
approach unseen and renew the attack at closer quarters. 
When evading natural enemies, against whose methods 
the bird is protected by the instincts acquired through 
immemorial experience, no better tactics could be adopted. 
The long flight would effectually baffle the senses of fox, 
stoat, or wild-cat, at whose approach the covey took wing. 
The gorse or brushwood into which they trickled upon 
alighting would serve to defeat the swoop of the falcon 
whose keen, vigilant eye may have marked the flight 
from afar. From Nature’s point of view, indeed, every 
contingency is met. Instinct, however, makes no pro- 
vision against the organisation that human foresight has 
at its disposal. In the partridges’ case it takes no account 
of the marker on the hill or his ability to instruct the 
baffled sportsman, nor has it any foil with which to 
counter the deliberately-laid plans by means of which 
the covey will shortly be decimated. 

In the given instances of beasts and birds, the purely 
natural behaviour of the animals, so wise according to 
their lights, proves the surest road to destruction. Very 
different is the case, however, when the partridge covey 
contains some wily veteran who, gifted with intelligence 
above the average of its kind, departs from the course 
that instinct would urge under the circumstances, and 
apparently aware of the dangerous possibilities attached 
to the natural proceeding, persistently steers its fellows 
to the open pastures or stubble, across which no enemy 
can approach unseen. He or she appears to realise the 
precise character of the danger that threatens, and so 
long as that bird remains with the covey, the sportsman 
may employ his wiles in vain. One would not fall into 
the error of accrediting the bird with abnormal mental 
ability. It has merely acquired—probably from ex- 
perience—sufficient acumen to perceive an obvious peril 
and the simple manner of avoiding it. 
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Briefly, instinct is always liable to fail the animal when 
handling a man-made emergency, unless supplemented 
with mental perception of sufficient strength to meet and 
consider the case according to its special circumstances. 
Failing such mental support, it not infrequently surrenders 
any advantage that it may have gained through the 
exercise of unaided instinct. A somewhat peculiar 
example provided by red-legged partridges might serve 
further to illustrate the case. The covey, marked down 
upon the far side of a tall hedgerow, had disappeared 
after the manner of their kind—mysteriously, completely. 
The hedge was beaten from end to end; keen-nosed 
dogs were tried around the adjoining fields, but nowhere 
could they hit off the line. Most nimble of avian 
pedestrians, the wily ‘Frenchmen’ had apparently 
succeeded in effacing not only themselves but their 
scent, and there the matter would have ended—yet 
another unsolved mystery of red-legged partridge making 
—but for the appearance upon the scene of a local farmer. 
Informed of the circumstances, he strode straight to the 
spot where the birds had disappeared, inspected a large 
rabbit-burrow in the bank near by, then rattled his stick 
inside one of the holes, whereupon, with an electrifying 
rumble and clatter, a partridge whirred forth, followed, 
as the stick was again inserted, by another and another, 
the uncanny subterranean disturbance continuing until 
the entire covey had hurtled forth—to live or die as each 
bird’s lucky star ordained. The incident had its psycho- 
logical as well as its sporting interest. To enter that 
burrow, doubling upon their own tracks after alighting, 
was a masterpiece of partridge guile for which pure 
instinct was doubtless responsible. Having once gone 
to ground, however, the birds proved intellectually 
incapable of pursuing their advantage to a successful 
termination. Instinct, which prompted the clever trick 
of concealment underground, suggested no other course 
than flight when the proddings of the stick, which was 
powerless to harm them, reverberated through the 
burrow, although imagination of no high order must 
have assured them that the one sensible course was to 
lie still. 

An animal, indeed, might frequently ensure its own 
safety by the exercise of a very little common-sense, as 
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judged from the human standpoint. So little is the 
amount of actual intelligence often required for this 
purpose and so seldom, comparatively, is it employed 
that one may be excused for wondering at times whether 
such a thing as “thought” really exists among wild 
creatures, and whether the occasional examples of 
apparent intelligence which one observes are not, after 
all, mere freaks of coincidence. On the other hand, 
nobody possessing any intimate knowledge of animals 
could deny them individuality. One comes across as 
many temperamental as physical freaks. In a litter of 
wild fox-cubs, for example, it is rather the rule than the 
exception for individuals to display marked peculiarities 
of disposition. I have had the opportunity of observing 
the behaviour of many little vulpine families when in 
temporary captivity, and have noticed that while all 
retain to some extent the main characteristics of their 
race, each small cub possesses a distinct personality of 
its own. Some respond readily to advances, others 
remain shy and suspicious to the end. While the greater 
number may be handled with perfect safety, a few are so 
vicious, even when tiny, that they cannot be interviewed 
without the aid of strong leather gloves. I recently came 
across a somewhat curious case in a litter of polecat 
ferrets, which so closely approach the wild animal that 
they may safely be included in the same category. 

The litter contained seven beautiful little creatures, 
all of which had been handled freely almost from the 
day of their birth until they were docile as young guinea- 
pigs. When running about the little enclosure in which 
they were reared or when taken out upon the lawn one 
could detect no peculiarity of temperament in any 
individual. All were tractable and easy to catch, and 
so they proved when eventually put to work—with one 
notable exception. That one, the largest and handsomest 
of the litter, his appearance strongly suggesting his wild 
ancestry, was no sooner embarked upon his natural 
vocation than he developed a ferocious temper. He 
became almost as difficult to catch as the wild polecat 
himself, springing into the air with a furious screech when 
approached, and not scrupling savagely to attack any 
hand advanced to pick him up. This ferret, it should be 
emphasised, had received precisely the same upbringing 
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as the others, and both parents, though inclined to be 
excitable, were eminently free from vice. 

Among animals even as among human beings there 
are outstanding characters who ‘make their mark.’ 
In the wild these are usually bad characters, and for 
this reason the prevailing impression concerning certain 
species is not infrequently based upon the behaviour of 
individuals who adopt a conspicuous line of conduct 
quite apart from the general rule. One sometimes 
wonders whether the bird or beast of prey that abandons 
its natural caution so far as to carry its ravages to the 
very doors of human habitations is really one of the 
wisest or most foolish of its race. Does it, one wonders, 
disregard the promptings of instinct or does it obey them 
to the uttermost, pursuing the dictates of its own natural 
impulses to a logical though disastrous conclusion ? 
If a sparrow-hawk descends to raids upon poultry-chicks, 
its actions may be due to its own original discovery that 
domesticated birds provide easier prey than the small 
fry of the hedgerow. Though warned by instinct that 
the proceeding is dangerous, it may deliberately accept 
the risk, so displaying, if such is indeed the case, both 
enterprise and courage. On the other hand, it seems more 
probable that short-sighted instinct rather than shrewd 
discrimination is the impelling force. The bird obeys 
the natural impulse to kill everything it sees, unrestrained 
by the prudence which keeps its fellows at a distance 
for the simple reason that it lacks that most desirable 
quality. In a word, the daring raider, whether hawk, 
fox, or larger preying animal, is almost invariably an 
outstanding member of his species. It departs from the 
general law that induces the wild creature for the most 
part to adhere to its own natural game, observing man 
and his special protégés from a respectful distance; but 
whether sage or fool, according to wild animal standards, 
constitutes a moot point that remains unaffected by 
actual consequences. 

The same question inevitably arises in the case of 
those creatures which now and again display such 
astonishing originality when selecting their breeding- 
places. I have heard of a wild vixen depositing her cubs 
in a burrow under a summer-house, and once, when 
digging up a flower-bed within a few feet of my study 
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window, I accidentally unearthed a family of young 
rabbits. The window, being one of the big French 
variety, frequently stood open for the greater part of 
the short summer night, besides constituting one of the 
principal entrances to the room and an adjoining green- 
house. It was, indeed, the least secluded part of the 
garden, and one could scarcely follow the mental processes 
of the shy animal that selected so unpropitious a site 
for its nursery. When staying in Whitby during the 
past summer, my attention was drawn to a high steeple 
surmounted by a weather-vane, upon which, I was 
assured, a pair of rooks nest annually ; and now and again 
one hears of a carrion crow—most crafty of birds as a 
general rule—selecting the rigging of a sailing-ship in 
dock for a similar purpose. It is by no means unusual 
to discover the nest of a skylark in a narrow strip of turf 
bordering a thoroughfare, though the entire countryside 
lies at the bird’s disposal; and quite recently, when 
visiting a neighbour, I was astonished to see the unmis- 
takable structure of a magpie high in an ornamental fir 
whose shadow literally fell across the front door. Even 
a bird-lover seldom relishes a brood of magpies within 
the elose vicinity of his chicken-coops, any more than one 
appreciates a voracious rabbit family billeted upon one’s 
choice carnations, and in the magpies’ case, at any rate, 
had it been a matter of two hundred instead of twenty 
yards the daring freebooters would doubtless have been 
granted short shrift. As it was, however, the occurrence 
was so remarkable that their reluctant host was naturally 
inclined to preserve them as a curiosity. Briefly, 
therefore, their extraordinary temerity ensured protection 
rather than destruction, although one can scarcely assume 
that the birds were capable of anticipating such a turn 
of events. 

That individual creatures not infrequently lack some 
part of the limited intelligence that is their heritage is 
sufficiently obvious. Others, again, in rare instances 
appear to be devoid of some instinct that is common to 
their race. Any one who has studied the habits of the 
beaver—a creature whose peculiar industry and crafts- 
manship provide, perhaps, the best example of instinct 
in its most highly developed form—can scarcely fail to 
be interested in the case of that curious pariah of the 
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race known as the ‘ bank beaver,’ who constructs neither 
lodge nor dam, electing to make his home in some hole 
upon the river-bank or lake’s shore, like a racoon or an 
otter. The bank beaver, it should be emphasised, differs 
in no physical respect from other members of his tribe. 
There is no question of a distinct species, or even a 
variety of species. He is just an individual of the com- 
mon stock who for no apparent reason departs from 
immemorial custom, cutting himself adrift from both the 
activities and the companionship of his fellows. 

As the bank beaver is usually an unmated animal, the 
customary conflicting theories have been advanced to 
account for his lonely state. Most probable, however, 
is the suggestion of an observant American writer who 
considers that in this animal the common instincts of the 
species are lacking. ‘ He does not build because he has 
no impulse to build; he does not know how.’ If such 
is indeed the case, the circumstance would go far to 
solve many problems that confront the sportsman. 
Take the example of the ‘ rogue’ elephant or buffalo, 
whose case fundamentally differs little from that of the 
bank beaver. By common convention the ‘ rogue,’ as 
the term implies, is regarded as an exile or an outlaw, 
and many theories are current, plausible enough at first 
glance but having little foundation in natural history. 
They are almost invariably based upon the old idea of 
‘herd law ’—leadership or discipline in the flock or herd. 
Is it not more probable or more consistent with animal 
nature that the solitary creatures which roam the wilds 
are merely animals that have no desire for the society of 
their kind? Their exile or hermit state is probably 
voluntary, for the reason that they lack the gregarious 
instinct which binds others of their race together. The 
fact that they are usually savage proves little, being the 
natural outcome of the morose and solitary disposition 
which has led them to adopt that manner of life. 

It is no more remarkable, after all, for an individual 
animal to lack an instinct than for a human being to 
be without some fundamental sense or faculty. Every 
sportsman at one time or another has been confronted 
with the problem of a dog for whom the fascinations of 
feather or fur had no appeal whatsoever. Most puzzling, 
perhaps, is the not uncommon case of the hound which, 
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despite every inducement, resolutely declines to ‘ enter.’ 
This curious circumstance is attributed to a variety of 
causes—-frequently to mismanagement while the puppy 
was at walk or to some temperamental failing such as 
obstinacy or nervousness; and when the trouble is in 
truth due to such causes, time and infinite patience 
usually effect a cure. Now and again, however, one 
meets ‘ conscientious objectors ’ whose attitude remains 
uncompromising to the end. Among several examples 
of the kind, I well remember a beagle, distinguished by 
the original name of ‘ Radical,’ whose contempt of the 
chase was as unqualified as it was unaccountable. <A hare 
might pass within a few feet of his scornfully-uptilted 
nose without eliciting any further signs of interest than 
a casual glance, such as one might bestow upon a passing 
stranger. Even the ‘ worry’ left him cold, and though 
for a couple of seasons he condescended to accompany us 
to and from the field, I never saw him stoop to a line or 
display the slightest inclination to participate in the 
proceedings. ‘Bad by name and bad by nature,’ was 
his kennel-huntsman’s verdict, yet apart from his utter 
failure to ‘ make good ’ in the field, he evinced no lack of 
intelligence. His pedigree and appearance were all that 
could be desired. He was good-tempered and companion- 
able, but as a hound worthless in that he experienced no 
desire to hunt his natural quarry. 

There is, needless to say, a wide distinction between a 
missing instinct and some curious freak of temperament, 
although the effect may be much the same. One is 
sometimes puzzled by the suicidal behaviour of a perfectly 
sound dog-fox which when hunted obstinately refuses 
to quit a circumscribed area, eventually seeking the false 
security of some shallow drain or rabbit-burrow. At 
first glance such an animal might appear to be bereft 
of any sense of self-preservation. Actually, however, 
his conduct is probably due to a far simpler cause. He 
does not seek the safety of some distant stronghold 
for the cogent reason that he is unaware of its existence. 
He is, in truth, one of the ‘ stay-at-homes,’ an animal 
that never experienced the inclination to roam far afield, 
having perhaps found all that he required in the near 
neighbourhood of his birth-place, or, more likely, he is 
one of those creatures to whom the call of kind, together 
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with its consequent disposition to roam, has never 
come. 

That certain species possess instincts which are absent 
in others is apparent, and the circumstance provides 
scope for interesting study. The common rat, for 
example, undeniably inherits an instinctive knowledge 
and fear of the trap, while the rabbit, even more wary 
in many respects, seems devoid of any self-preserving 
sense in this one connection. While the utmost care is 
necessary in the trapping of the former, the latter seems 
incapable of avoiding the most obvious device. Not 
long ago a professional trapper told me that upon one 
occasion he set a hundred gins in an open field, but having 
neglected to bring his sieve and bucket, he left the traps 
for the time being uncovered, intending to return later 
in the day to complete his work. He was prevented from 
doing so until the following morning, when, to his 
amazement, he found that the uncovered gins, though 
conspicuous enough at ten yards’ distance, had accounted 
for no fewer than sixty rabbits. The fox, again, for all 
his keen senses, walks blindly into the trap which the 
heavier-witted badger readily detects and avoids. Either 
animal is equally capable of sensing the concealed iron 
in the runway, but while the one appears to suspect 
nothing and so falls an easy victim, the other observes 
caution and seldom takes the fatal step. 

Not the least difficult problem that confronts the 
student of animal psychology is presented in the rabbit’s 
inability to escape from the stoat. One would like to 
know the reason for the strange ascendency that the stoat 
has acquired over an animal which is in almost every 
respect its physical superior. This ascendency is so 
obviously psychological that there can be little doubt that 
it merely illustrates once again the triumph of the stronger 
intellect—the superior intelligence and ferocious con- 
centration of the one animal as opposed to the other’s 
extreme timidity and lack of initiative. One is always 
impressed by the fact that the issue of such a chase 
appears to be a foregone conclusion. The rabbit, at any 
rate, regards its fate as inevitable, and far from exerting 
its powers to the uttermost, almost immediately admits 
the hopelessness of its case by surrendering itself uncondi- 
tionally to the destroyer. It is scarcely necessary to 
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point out that the rabbit if capable of employing its 
very considerable physical abilities might easily make 
good its escape. Unless taken at a disadvantage, there 
is no apparent reason why either rabbits or hares should 
ever be caught by so small a pursuer. Quite apart 
from the advantage of vastly superior speed, both animals 
are provided with numerous means of evading capture, 
yet rarely do these chases terminate otherwise than in 
the death of the hunted. 

Is it a deliberate provision on the part of Nature to 
counteract the prolific tendency of the rodent races ? 
Or is it possible that the rabbit is not in truth the stoat’s 
strictly natural game, and is, therefore, not endowed 
with the instincts necessary for the occasion, the stoat’s 
partiality for the rabbit having developed on account of 
super-abundance of the rabbits, which is largely due to 
artificial influences ? However that may be, the fact 
remains that stoats, if allowed to multiply, soon reduce 
the rabbit population virtually to zero, the ‘ balance 
of Nature’ thus showing a decided bias in the stoat’s 
favour. This suggests some abnormal influence at work, 
but whether the rabbit’s helplessness is due to the lack 
of the necessary instinct or to a deeply-rooted, innate 
fear which has developed through generations of racial 
warfare into a fatal weakness, calculated to effect the 
extermination of the race, is a matter for speculation. 
Whether the entire absence of stoats for a considerable 
period of years would eliminate this racial defect 
constitutes another interesting problem. It is possible, 
too, that in course of time a particularly sturdy strain 
of rabbits might live it down. This theory is rendered 
more plausible by the unquestionable fact that rabbits 
in certain localities periodically lose their fear of ferrets 
to a large extent. Individuals, again, seem capable at 
times of throwing off the hypnotic influence exercised by 
the stoat, even to the extent of turning the tables upon 
the pursuer. 

The tenant of an old Dartmoor warren tells me that 
he has frequently seen the bolder members of the rabbit 
community run to the rescue of one of their number 
when assailed by a stoat, from which one may assume that 
the birth of a new instinct in this connection might 
easily arise upon the survival of the fittest principle. 
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Even more curious is a story recounted by a Somersetshire 
sportsman. He was walking one evening alongside a 
ground-burrow under some rocks when the customary 
squeal and rumble within the depths of the ‘ clapper ’ 
(rabbit-burrow) announced that a stoat was at work. 
He cocked his gun and waited. There followed another 
bump and scramble, and forth hurled the rabbit. To the 
surprise of the onlooker, however, its appearance suggested 
nothing of the helpless terror common to the occasion. 
It did not run off in the usual peculiar cramped manner, 
as though its limbs refused to perform their appointed 
office. On the contrary, it hopped a yard or two, faced 
about, and, sitting squarely in the runway, awaited its 
pursuer. The evening sunlight, shining full upon the 
resolute little figure, revealed the battered ears and 
grizzled front of an old campaigner—and so, indeed, he 
proved when a second or two later the lean, gliding form 
of the stoat emerged from the burrow upon his track. 
As the killer approached the rabbit lowered his fist-like 
head after the manner of a pugnacious old ram, and as 
the stoat, nonplussed, fenced for an opening, he charged 
with such precision that his opponent, caught squarely 
against a rock, was crushed like an eggshell. Completely 
triumphant, the victor scuttled off at the approach of my 
informant, who picked up the stoat, already at its last 
gasp. 

It should be remarked that domesticated rabbits 
when given their liberty evince very little fear of the 
weasel race. A neighbouring farmer who some years 
ago released a number of white specimens upon his land 
has found frequent cause to regret the experiment, since 
the immediate descendants of these aliens frequently 
display a contempt for ferrets which is at best dis- 
concerting, for it may well be the ferret and not the rabbit 
that is ejected from the burrow. Presumably their 
civilised progenitors neglected to instruct them as to the 
manner in which a self-respecting wild rabbit should 
behave under such circumstances. 

DovuGias GORDON. 
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Art. 4—DOES DISTRESS TEND TO PRESS UPON 
RELIEF ? 


Ir the tendency of distress to press upon relief can be 
established as a law of Nature it must be evident that the 
consequences to humanity will be of the first magnitude, 
since by far the greater part of our present-day philan- 
thropic endeavour will then be shown to be of necessity 
defeating its own ends and actually multiplying the very 
evils it is designed to combat. In the present article I 
shall attempt to make it clear that such a law does in 
fact exist. With regard to the present and the immediate 
future—our own generation, that is,—it operates as an 
economic and psychological law, but with regard to the 
more distant future it is biological, since it operates 
through heredity. 

The evidence for its existence is so abundant that one 
can only account for its being persistently ignored by 
the fact that its acceptance by man and its incorporation 
as an integral part of the above-mentioned sciences or 
in that of sociology would needs destroy many cherished 
ethical theories, and might seem to some, at first sight, 
to lead to the destruction of Christianity itself, by showing 
its most sacred precepts to be utterly futile. But I hope 
to be able to make it plain that this is not the case—that, 
on the contrary, Christian ethics may be greatly 
strengthened by its acceptance, if only we can bring 
ourselves to take a more comprehensive view of the 
meaning of Christian charity and humanitarianism. 
The evidence to which I refer stares us in the face and 
has been doing so for generations, but more so since the 
beginning of the present century than at any time in 
the history of the past. Who can challenge the statement 
that relief has never yet caught up with distress—even 
when the sums expended with this end in view have been 
increasing, as during the last few decades, in Great 
Britain, in something like geometrical progression ? Let 
us review some of the relevant facts, one by one. 

In 1910, in England and Wales, the total annual 
assistance from rates and taxes for maintenance and 
treatment for which the recipient did not pay or paid 
only in part was slightly over 60,000,0007. Since then 
(except during the war) it has been rising rapidly, year 
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by year, till at present it has been computed at more 
than 500,000,000/. These figures, of course, take no 
account of private charity. Yet the cry is still: ‘ More 
asylums and hospitals are needed ; more money must be 
given!’ How comes it that after multiplying our public 
expenditure on relief by more than eight, in the short 
space of twenty-one years, we are as far off as ever from 
our goal of abolishing disease and suffering ? Wherever 
Socialist Boards of Guardians have dealt out liberal 
relief—without, of course, imposing any obligation to 
work in return—the number of applicants has risen 
rapidly, until, in many cases, the Ministry of Health has 
at last been forced to interfere. The numbers have then 
fallen as rapidly as they rose; notable instances being 
those of Poplar and West Ham. 

Whereas, in Greater London, the number of hospital 
beds per thousand of the population was, in 1830, two, it 
is now ten. This is, no doubt, partly due to the fact 
that last century there were not always as many as were 
needed, but it is generally conceded that for the last 
thirty years or so there has been a sufficient number, 
though there is always likely to be some difficulty in 
distribution. The numbers have risen from decade to 
decade: 1830 nearly two, 1840 two, 1850 two-and-a-half, 
1860 three, 1870 four-and-a-half, 1880 six, 1890 six-and- 
a-quarter, 1900 seven, 1910 nearly eight-and-a-half, 
1920 nine, 1930 ten. Yet the only sort of comment 
one finds in the press upon such disturbing facts is this : 
‘We are glad to learn that the number of cases treated 
this year in our hospitals is so many thousand more than 
last, this proving the increased usefulness of the institu- 
tions.’ The journalist who wrote that would, I suppose, 
be delighted if he could know that shortly the number 
would be multiplied by five or by ten or by a hundred. 
In fact, what ought to please him most would be to see 
the whole population undergoing hospital treatment ! 

Since health insurance became compulsory—far the 
greater part of the funds being, of course, subscribed by 
employers of labour, the State and those workers who, 
being fit, never stand in need of the benefits, so that the 
system constitutes, in effect, a gigantic Compulsory 
Charity—the amounts paid out annually in benefits have 
risen from 12,000,000/. to 30,000,000/. in round figures ; 
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and the number of prescriptions dispensed by chemists 
has also risen, roughly, by some 15 per cent. each year, 
with occasional exceptions. In 1929 it had reached 
56,000,000! It is well known that more and more people 
take sick leave, so that at present nearly 30,000,000 weeks 
per annum are lost to industry for this reason. 

How can National Insurance be a national boon in the 
face of these figures ? And it is not only the Government’s 
official statistics that show these increases in sickness 
with increased expenditure, for the figures collected by 
the Manchester Oddfellows, which are of special value 
because they deal with a long time period (from 1846), 
show very clearly an increasing rate of incapacitating 
sickness coincident with a decreasing mortality. Whether 
it is because of the decreasing mortality, allowing weakly 
folk to survive through the kind offices of the medical 
profession, is a question that can only be resolved in the 
light of collateral facts. 

But, perhaps more important than all, we have the 
figures for unemployment. It is generally admitted now 
that ‘insurance benefit’ is a misnomer for the dole, 
rather than ‘the dole’ a misnomer for benefit, since 
the whole nation has been paying out those ‘ benefits ’ 
at the rate of more than two million pounds a week for 
the exclusive advantage of the unemployed, many of 
whom have never worked in their lives. Therefore, we 
are more than justified in regarding the unemployment 
‘insurance scheme’ as a vast system of relief or State 
Charity. At the end of 1911, when compulsory insurance 
had just been introduced, there were not 2} per cent. 
of insured workers unemployed, and for nearly nine years 
after that there was no serious unemployment. But 
when, in 1920, unemployment insurance was organised 
on a vast scale, benefits being increased and the number 
of workers included in the scheme greatly extended, 
the percentage began to rise very rapidly, till by June 
1921 it had reached twenty. In 1924 and again in 1929, 
under Socialist administration, benefits, which mean- 
while had been reduced or made more difficult to obtain, 
upon which unemployment went down, were again raised. 
Consequently, the percentage of unemployed workmen 
again rose rapidly, and as the greatest increases in benefit 
and facilities for obtaining it were those of 1930, the per- 
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centage rose from less than 10, in June 1929, to over 22, 
early in 1931. But as soon as the National Government 
imposed the ‘ cuts ’ it began to decline! 

Of course, for each rise and fall other causes were 
found by the various political parties, afraid as they were 
of the ‘ dole vote ’ (which proved to be a bogey after all). 
There were the wars in China, various slumps and crashes, 
the boycott in India, trade improvements and trade 
depressions, going onto and coming off the gold standard, 
and so on. But no logician could accept as the funda- 
mental cause anything but the rise and fall in cash 
relief given without work and with varying degrees of 
facility for fraud and abuse—since these rises and falls 
corresponded throughout very closely to those of 
unemployment; whereas the other factors showed no 
such constant correlation. The method, therefore, of 
concomitant variations could not fail to betray to the 
logical mind the true fundamental cause of the phenomena ; 
even if it did not, and perhaps still does not, suit the 
politicians to recognise it. In plain fact—distress had 
been continually pressing upon relief. 

The logical method, which we have been using, is 
inductive ; but a simple piece of deductive reasoning 
will inevitably lead us to the same conclusion. If we 
accept the Malthusian law—and most economists recognise 
that it is at any rate based upon fact—we shall find that, 
since population tends to press upon the means of sub- 
sistence, when relief becomes the habitual means of 
subsistence to a section of the population, that section 
will press upon its means of subsistence—relief. In 
other words, distress tends to press upon relief. This 
aspect is of course biological as well as economic. Let 
us now go further into the biological side of the 
question. 

Those who think they see glimmerings of many deeply- 
laid and well-devised plans of Nature ever to preserve 
and perpetuate her greatest achievements, ruthlessly 
destroying her failures, often in ways hardly yet suspected 
by us, and, through the machinery of heredity, endeavour- 
ing to bring the best to perfection, cannot but come to 
the conclusion, if they carefully observe what is happening 
to-day, that much of our humanitarian effort is reactionary 
in its tendency, and, if not actually calculated to defeat 
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Nature’s scheme, at least results in threats to nullify 
the operation of her laws, and thwart her beneficent aims. 
Nature’s methods are ruthless as regards the individual, 
and we, therefore, presuming to know better than she, 
try to improve upon her morality by preserving those of 
_her failures which she would have destroyed. But 
when (if ever) we become less conceited and self-satisfied 
or begin to realise that the conventional morality of 
no particular age in human history has been or is infallible, 
we may also recognise that where our ethical concepts 
come into conflict with natural law, it is our ethics that 
need readjustment, not natural law. 

Nature’s methods are far from ruthless when the race 
is considered. For the race the individual is often 
sacrificed—a principle which even we are obliged to 
admit when it comes to grave and imminent dangers, 
as in the case of conscription in time of war and the ruthless 
isolation, at all times, of those smitten with epidemic 
disease. But to Nature all Time is one. Her labours 
are age-long, for she has Eternity in which to achieve 
her ideals. Therefore, danger is always danger, whether 
in human parlance it is imminent or not ; and she knows 
nothing of our human weakness causing us to take action 
only when we find ourselves face to face with disaster— 
as so often exemplified in our national history. In effect, 
Nature is kinder to man than man is to himself. 

Those natural laws which demand the survival of 
the fit have resulted not only in the perfection of the 
species, but in the preservation of the race ; and whatever 
gives the unfit an advantage in the struggle for existence 
to the detriment of the fit—as, for instance, those 
‘humanitarian’ laws which oblige the latter to work 
hard, with little benefit for themselves or their families, 
in order that the former may live without working 
—especially if in its operation it removes agencies by 
which Nature plans to weed out those unworthy to 
survive, tends toward the destruction of the race, 
however humanitarian it may be to some individuals. 
Such is the tendency of most of our medical and surgical 
activities to-day, especially when gratuitous, for, in 
that case, not only are they, more often than not, entered 
upon for the benefit of those mentally and physically 
below par, but they must, in nearly every instance, be 
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directly or indirectly chargeable to the more effective 
sections of society. 

As an extreme instance of man’s folly in this respect 
let me quote a striking example taken at random from 
the pages of the ‘ Charity Organisation Quarterly ’ for 
October last (p. 184). Besides the instance given of the 
sort of folly of which I am speaking, we have some very 
significant remarks from a quarter where more is known, 
perhaps, about such matters, from personal observation 
of cases and their results, than anywhere else. 


* At the present time, here in London, men already suffering 
from phthisis and subsisting on relief under the Poor Laws, 
have brought into the world five and six children, after 
becoming chargeable and after becoming phthisical.* They 
have piled up this family in damp basement dwellings, 
resisting all pressure and invitation to go into suitable 
institutions and give their own offspring a chance to lead 
healthy lives. Government circulars and local regulations 
fulminate constantly against the wickedness of such a use 
of public money, and an Act, the Public Health Act of 1925, 
has been made applicable to London, providing for the removal 
by the magistrate of a person thus endangering the lives of 
others. No cases have been brought up for decision under the 
Act, nor are they likely to be brought. Public opinion, so 
far as it is interested at all, is far more insistent upon seeing 
that such a man gets ample out-door relief than upon seeing 
that the children are protected, let alone seeing that the 
children are not born. Nor is this state of affairs only a 
failure to advance. It marks a formidable retrogression. 
A few years ago no London Board of Guardians would have 
consented to be a party to spending public funds in such an 
atrocious manner. To-day the very administrators who would 
not in former days have tolerated such doings have to submit 
to a public opinion too powerful to be gainsaid. Experienced 
Poor Law officers who would have taken a firm and 
conscientous line in such cases a few years ago dare not even 
express such an opinion to-day.’ 


But apart from extreme cases, in which no really 
conscientious person, unless quite uneducated, can fail 
to see that sentimentalism leads to what is really cruelty 
in its effects—although, by the way, these extreme cases 
are exceedingly common—apart, I say, from such cases, 





* Of course, for each child they produce they get an extra allowance. 
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how are we to learn to look at the common question of 
relief ? If distress really tends to press upon relief, 
what are we to do? Are we to deny our Christianity 
and allow the distressed classes or individuals to perish ? 
The true answer to this is, I think, that we must learn 
to accept a truer definition of Christian duty than has 
hitherto satisfied us. We must still ‘do unto others as 
we would that they should do unto us,’ but we must not 
forget that future generations are to be included in that 
word ‘ others.’ 

We must radically change our methods of relief. 
It is essential we should devise sound schemes of relief 
work as the only palliative admissible for unemployment. 
My personal observation of the working of very successful 
schemes in certain foreign countries, and of how they 
compare with the innumerable schemes that have been 
pronounced complete failures in England, has led me 
to believe that the chief reason for the difference in 
economic results is that, in England, we are too apt 
to knock under to Trade Union dictation, and not only 
pay an uneconomic wage, but reward the man who puts 
forth honestly his best efforts on exactly the same scale 
as the shirker. Even Soviet Russia has found out now 
that this cannot be done. Where relief work is impossible, 
if that is ever the case, some sort of physical drill could 
easily be organised and costs practically nothing, though 
it is in every way beneficial to the recipients. 

But relief work is only a palliative, and the true 
remedy for unemployment lies, of course, in removing 
its causes—so far, that is, as this may be possible. Fore- , 
most amongst these is, as I have tried to show, the dole. 
Its evil effects are probably not due alone to its 
demoralising influence, but to a variety of factors, chief 
among them being the crushing burden it imposes upon 
industry, and the effect which its fixity and its amount 
relative to unskilled labour have upon wage levels, 
enabling the Trade Unions to resist the lowering of these, 
even when the cost of living goes down. Thus wages 
become uneconomic, and industry must suffer, with a 
resulting increase in unemployment. Other causes of 
unemployment are some of those generally recognised, 
whose influence, however, has, as it seems to me, been very 
greatly exaggerated by politicians and even by economists. 
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Among them, besides those already referred to, are the 
increasing use of machinery and our hitherto stubborn 
adherence to Free Trade in a protectionist world. Neither 
machinery nor Free Trade, however, are new phenomena ; 
but have, on the contrary, accompanied us through 
prosperity and depression alike for a hundred years or 
more. It needs, therefore, a biased and illogical mind to 
see in them the main causes of sudden rises and falls in 
unemployment, or even of the chronic unemployment 
that has characterised the last decade in this country. 

As to ‘ world depression ’—so favourite a phrase with 
politicians, because it seems to exonerate them from all 
blame—it would be as well for us to remember that it 
has not come from another planet but is the result of our 
human actions, and since England and Germany are the 
greatest sufferers, there is good reason for suspecting, 
as M. Laval has recently declared in the French Parlia- 
ment, that socialistic legislation has had a good deal 
to do with it. It is, of course, very easy to put it down 
to mysterious natural laws over which we have no control ; 
but it is hardly honest to do so, and certainly neither 
logical nor practical. This is the more so since we in 
England began to experience the depression long before 
we were able to call it world-wide—in fact, as soon as all 
parties began to dabble in socialistic legislation. At 
present we give family allowances, both through public 
assistance and the dole, to paupers and non-workers, 
including vast hordes of unemployables. But we do 
not give them to the workers. In France it is the other 
way about. This means that we subsidise the procreation 
of the least effective, consisting mainly of the physically 
or mentally unfit, while the French prefer to subsidise 
that of the more effective. They pool the wages of the 
workers and then distribute them according to the 
number of children in each family. The sooner we imitate 
them in this the better it will be for the future welfare 
of our country and of the Empire. 

As to other forms of relief, such as that afforded to 
the sick in body or mind, let us remember that, in reason, 
it is a greater crime against humanity to cause untold 
damage to future generations by permitting the pollution 
of the national blood-stream than to restrict the liberty 
of individuals or even allow them to suffer. It is urgent 
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that in all our humanitarian schemes we should guard 
the rights of future generations as zealously as we do our 
own, and not allow those we tend for hereditary diseases 
to go out into the world and reproduce their kind through 
procreation. A howl of indignation arises at the mere 
mention of sterilisation of the grossly unfit or of the still 
more kindly lethal chamber for extreme cases of repugnant 
defect ; and few will admit that we have the right even 
to prevent, so far as possible, the act of procreation by 
those suffering from venereal disease, by making it a 
criminal offence. But have the syphilitic, the feeble- 
minded, and the physically or mentally botched of every 
description such an inalienable right to procreate, even 
when their defects are known to have a_ hereditary 
tendency ? To affirm that they have this right is to 
affirm that we have the right to maim our fellow-creatures, 
with the one proviso that the victims be of another 
generation, not our own. May I be allowed slightly to 
modify the words of Shakespeare, so as to make them 
applicable to our present argument ? 


I claim the right to do all that may become a man ; 
Who dare claim more is none. 


Does it become a man to inflict blindness or idiocy 
or any other form of suffering upon children yet unborn ? 

In conclusion, let me suggest the sort of far-sighted 
charity that must eventually, as it seems to me, largely 
replace our present methods, being preventive in the 
truest sense of the word, and not merely palliative as 
are the latter. I had occasion to describe, last September, 
to the members of the British Association* an experiment 
which is being made in Strasburg. Eight years ago 
M. Alfred Dachert obtained from the Municipality a grant 
of land, and from certain factory owners some 120,000/. 
as a gift to defray the costs of building fifty model 
cottages, each set in its own garden and possessing every 
possible labour-saving device for the careful housewife. 
These cottages he then let to young married couples, 
mostly of the skilled artizan class, who succeeded in 
passing a severe test of mental and physical excellence, 





* Section L (Education)—-during the discussion following the reading 
of a paper by Professor R. Ruggles Gates. 
Vol. 258.—No. 511. E 
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and were highly esteemed as workmen by their employers, 
and by all for their moral qualities. 

M. Dachert’s object was to encourage the workers 
who were of good stock and possessed in a high degree 
those qualities, of a hereditary nature, which made them 
useful and desirable citizens, and who were therefore 
likely to produce happy and healthy children of great 
value to the nation—to have large families, for the good 
of France and of humanity. In this he has succeeded 
beyond all expectation, so far as is possible in so short a 
space of time, for the average difference between birth 
and death rates in the Jardins Ungemach (M. Dachert’s 
little colony) averages 36-5, while that for Strasburg is 
only 2-6. Although the fact that the inhabitants of 
the colony are all young people naturally influences these 
rates considerably, they are still very striking, after all 
allowances have been made. There has been no serious 
sickness, no crime, and only one quarrel between neigh- 
bours during the eight years of its existence. The school- 
children have been shown to be taller, heavier, and stronger 
than those of other French schools, though it is too soon 
to expect results here of a very striking order. 

The excess of rents over cost of administration and 
repairs is, every year, devoted to the building of more 
houses, for which there is always a demand more than 
twenty times as great as the supply; so the number of 
cottages is now, I think, 200, and the population approach- 
ing a thousand. As years go by we may expect very 
interesting results, which will probably force the world 
seriously to consider the superiority of such methods of 
far-sighted charity over those of relief, so popular with 
us, such as the endowment of ever increasing numbers 
of hospitals and asylums, compulsory insurance, public 
assistance, doles, and other palliatives, that alleviate 
individual suffering to-day only to increase it a 
hundredfold to-morrow. 

Is it not a pity that this pioneer work should be left 
entirely to France ? Have we in England no municipal 
authorities anywhere—or private individuals with means 
—who are sufficiently enterprising, patriotic, and far- 
sighted to strike out in this new and very hopeful direction 
for human betterment and human happiness ? 

C. WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG. 
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Art. 5.THE FUTURE OF THE CINEMA 


WITH all the manifold opportunities opened up by the 
invention of motional photography, the result, after a 
generation of experience, is, to say the least, disappointing. 
Here was an entirely fresh field. On the one hand was 
offered unlimited scope for mechanical ingenuity; on 
the other, the possibility of the creation of a new art, with 
the whole world of reality and imagination to draw on. 
What has the cinema made of these opportunities ? 

On the mechanical side its most creditable achievement 
has been the general perfection of topical illustration, due 
to the high pitch of excellence to which its manipulative 
photography has been brought. As a side issue to this 
may be added the ingenious adaptation of American strip 
humour in the creation of such personalities as Felix 
and Micky Mouse. In the wider, imaginative field we are 
indebted to America, also, for the evolution of a new genre 
of humorous comedy, sustained by a new type of comic 
film-actor of a cleverness amounting to genius, and, what 
is equally important, of highly efficient film training. 
To give America all her due it must be emphasised that, in 
the matter of training, her film-artistes have a professional 
standard far in advance of our own, the quality of which 
is not improved by the increasing practice of introducing 
into film-castes artistes whose fame has been won on the 
legitimate stage. 

On the discreditable side of the balance sheet, speaking 
generally, the outstanding performance of the cinema has 
been the creation of a peculiarly corrupt, exaggerated, 
and demoralising tradition of the seamy side of American 
life; while, in its emotional drama, its unmitigated 
pursuit of sensation has led it to violate the canons of art, 
decency, and common sense in rendering photographically 
plausible every form of extravagant melodrama. Sensa- 
tion has been its slogan ; and sensation has been its bane ; 
for sensation, like a drug, destroys itself, and can only 
sustain its effect by ever increased doses. The following 
is a list of the week’s new films, taken haphazard from 
the ‘ Everyman’ of July 2, 1931: 


NOTES ON FILMS 


Some general releases for July 6. 
Passion FLOWER. Concerning a rich girl who sacrifices 
E 2 
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wealth to marry a chauffeur. The artificiality of the story 
is reduced to a minimum by William de Mille’s masterly 
direction. Both the acting and the photography are most 
pleasing. 

THE SQuEALER. Internecine warfare in racketeering 
circles, together with a prison riot. Familiar ingredients, 
certainly, but here they have been most cunningly rehashed 
and the film holds the attention easily from start to finish. 
For those most interested in the technical side, the camera 
work is decidedly better than usual. 

CauGut CHEATING. The gangster world again, but from 
a@ comic aspect. The plot is neatly turned, and those 
resourceful cross-talkers George Sidney and Charlie Murray 
get every ounce of humour (mostly broad) out of the dialogue. 
Designed to appeal to the masses, but will raise a laugh or two 
in most audiences. 

THE Lostnc GAME. Crooks from yet another angle. 
Here the leader is so gentlemanly that he has prohibited the 
use of firearms. All the characters are very humanly drawn, 
and Lowell Sherman, who directed it as well, gives another of 
his smooth performances, polished alike in voice and gesture. 

AnyBopDy’s War. The War is merely used as a setting in 
which Moran and Mack deliver their black-face patter, and 
very droll some of it is. The caste includes a troupe of most 
lovable mongrel dogs who do not appear to have been 
overtrained. 

RENO. Belongs to the Mother-Love class, but the sentiment 
is quite honest, and, best of all, the photography is very good, 
with some beautiful dissolving shots. 


This list needs no comment. But, before passing to 
constructive discussion, there is one more discreditable 
aspect of present-day cinematography to which allusion 
must be made, and that is a conception of sex interest, 
which, while by no means confined to the cinema, must, 
through its wide publicity, be particularly attached to it 
in the matter of responsibility. This sex appeal can only 
be described as wanton and unashamed lubricity, and is 
propagated among the film-going public by an increasing 
number of the near-as-possible type of film, and among the 
public in general by seductive posters proclaiming the 
intimacy of such revelations. It is the sort of excitement 
that was common and pardonable among adolescent 
schoolboys in the Victorian age of prudery and repression. 
But to-day, when sex is a subject of open discussion and 
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no longer a mysterious taboo, the persistence of this 
lubricity in the arts is as deplorable as it is inexcusable. 
It is one of the evils of censorship that, like all moral 
restrictives, it substitutes a letter of the law, which tempts 
to evasion, for personal responsibility and the natural 
development of, and control by, public opinion. The 
greater the abuse the more need for the censorship, it 
will be replied. The answer to that is, that no censorship 
can track down and cope with lubricity ; all it can do is 
to save its face by banning open and serious treatment 
of sex problems, the presentation of which may or not be 
salutary, but is at least less corrupting. This argument 
is not new, but warrants repeating; especially now, 
when the film censorship is said to be endeavouring to 
find more adequate means of fulfilling its duties. 

The inauguration of a British Film Company at Elstree 
gave hopes that a new era of cinematography might dawn. 
These hopes have been disappointed. Elstree has indeed 
eliminated some of the worst features of the American 
tradition ; and its reproductions of stage farces, with their 
excellent photography, have secured a wide popularity for 
British films. But, when all is said, Elstree is only putting 
rather better wine into the old bottles, and has done 
nothing outstandingly original in the way of developing the 
art. Only in Germany and Russia have any genuine and 
fruitful attempts been made to evolve an art based on the 
essential qualities and powers of the cinema. In England 
certain societies have tried to foster an appreciation of 
true cinema art by producing foreign films, and such rare 
examples of good English films as can be found; but 
such efforts, praiseworthy in themselves, can have little 
effect on public opinion as a whole, or provide sufficiently 
for the class of people that would readily patronise a 
cinema that did not violate their intelligence and offend 
their sense of art and decency. 

The first need of the cinema is to divorce itself from 
the meretricious American tradition to which it has been 
wedded from its commencement; the second is to cease 
borrowing stage-plays from the legitimate theatre, the 
principles of which are essentially different and only 
trammel the development of the cinema. This trans- 
ference of stage-plays has naturally increased since the 
‘talkies’ came into operation; and British producers 
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seem inclined to make this almost their main business. 
In the case of farcical comedies the mischief is not great, 
as there is no particular structural quality to be marred or 
spoiled. ‘The Middle Watch ’ is an instance of a successful 
British film of this kind, and in it the incidental photo- 
graphic settings are undeniably excellent—in fact, far too 
good for the plot. But are we really to assume that the 
creation of plots of this calibre is so difficult that the 
cinema must borrow them from the stage, and build up 
its settings round them in this hybrid manner, instead 
of evolving a homogeneous creation of its own based on 
the rich and versatile character of cinematography ? 

In the case of plays of high dramatic merit and 
constructive genius the mischief of this transference is 
far greater. With a few rare exceptions, the result has 
been a travesty of the original, marred by cinematograph 
clichés, ruined by its reckless speed, and its lasting 
impression annihilated by the motley programme into 
which it is sandwiched. The atmosphere is lost, the 
characterisation exaggerated, and the sequence almost 
invariably infringed by sensational interpolations. In 
particular, the use of ‘ close-ups,’ or of enlarged sectional 
photographs, is an annoying practice borrowed from the 
silent film, which, with expert photography, should be 
unnecessary to the talkie. Perhaps time will remedy this, 
as it is a recognised circumstance that new inventions, 
in their initial stage, tend to adopt the methods of the old, 
without their raison d’étre. To the silent drama close-ups 
are almost essential, gesture being the basis of the art. 
And in a picture like the Russian ‘ Earth,’ with its 
beautiful series of enlarged studies, this silent language 
is raised to such a noble pitch that even the minimum of 
captions there deemed necessary strikes a jarring note of 
interruption. Such a creation foreshadows the perfect 
film, wordless, achieving the highest drama by photo- 
graphy, with music modulating the emotions like a Greek 
chorus. Another, and, in fact, the chief addition that the 
cinema incorporates in its borrowings is the photographic 
aid to the imagination—or substitute for the imagination 
—consisting of silent flashes of scenes taking place ‘ off,’ 
such as the funeral in ‘Juno and the Paycock’; or it 
may manage to introduce the film device of parallel 
contrasts. Both these practices, legitimate in cinema 
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— are alien to the orderly sequence of the stage- 
play. 

It has not been sufficiently realised that the funda- 
mental difference between the art of the theatre and 
that of the cinema is that the latter is far less bound by 
the unities of time, place, and action. In regard to time 
and place it is entirely unrestricted, and this naturally 
gives it latitude in regard to the action. Hence the 
transference of a stage-play to the cinema without 
radical structural alteration can only result in an inartistic 
hybrid. If the cinema reproduction of popular plays is 
too valuable a commercial asset to discard for the present, 
let the producers honour the loan by giving identical 
reproductions ; this at least will be a lesser evil than the 
unsatisfactory amalgam now usually offered as its 
equivalent. But the time will come, if the controllers of 
the cinema will only make up their minds to develop its 
intrinsic resources, when they will be far too busy with 
their own creations to condescend to borrow, or even to 
dream of it.* 

Another special property of the cinema is its speed. 
The action of a stage-play of any depth is normally slow ; 
the richer the psychological quality of a play, the slower 
its tempo of action. The power of holding an audience 
by the silent content of a scene derives largely from the 
Ibsen school of playwrights, and, later, from the Irish 
school of players; it has been intensified in the Russian 
playwrights, and to-day tends to be exaggerated by its 
exponents on the stage. But it is an enormous advance 
on the old delusion of compulsory restlessness, and allows 
a fine play to develop an atmosphere and establish such 
relation between the playwright and the audience as gives 
scope for a far richer and subtler art than was possible 
before. It may be said that this is equally possible with 
the cinema, and has been done in certain notable instances. 
But the exceptions do not make the rule; and,.where it 
has been done, it was by other means. The atmosphere 





* In the case of old plays, where manners and modes and extravagant 
plots are the motif, the cinema has amore legitimate field for its operations, 
and indeed a fine opportunity for the display of its art in reconstructing 
the past—provided that those who produce for it refrain from taking such 
vulgar liberties with the humour as was the case in the recent produc- 
tion of ‘The School for Scandal.’ 
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of the normal cinema-drama is obtained, not by slowing 
the tempo, but by the cumulative effect of its realistic 
machinery. It can never be of the same quality as that 
of the stage. It may be equally effective temporarily, 
but is more superficial. Incidentally, owing to the length 
and multifariousness of the average cinema programme, 
the impressions received obliterate each other, and one’s 
memory is left blurred through a kaleidoscopic confusion. 

Again, with the average film of to-day, the detailed 
accuracy of photography militates against that universal- 
isation of the particular whereby art probes deepest 
into the emotions, and entrenches itself in our memory. 
This obstacle may be overcome in the ‘distant future, 
as no one can say what a combination of cinema-craft 
and creative genius may not one day achieve. At the 
present time, however, it is safe to say that the normal 
film-drama, however profitable commercially it may be, 
is beneath comparison in artistic significance and power 
with the output of the legitimate stage. For the advance 
in the art of playwriting and acting since the beginning of 
the century has been remarkable; and it is a thousand 
pities that the expansion of the enthusiasm for sound drama 
that was being fostered by the increasing number of 
repertory companies, professional and amateur, which 
with the minimum of extrinsic means were rich in intrinsic 
values, and propagated the true spirit of the drama as of 
the people, for the people, and even, in some cases, by the 
people—it is a thousand,pities that this salutary move- 
ment should have been checked by the competition of the 
cinema with its unnatural and meretricious values. The 
only hope now is, that by adopting other avenues of 
success open to it the cinema may leave room for the 
continuance alongside of it of this estimable attempt to 
popularise human drama. 

The superficial character of the cinema’s appeal has 
had two dominant results. Firstly, it has necessitated 
an ever-changing programme. Films of the most 
sumptuous magnificence, involving enormous expense 
in personnel and setting, appear for a few weeks’ run at 
restricted centres, are then released for still shorter runs 
of a week or half a week in the provinces and suburban 
areas, and afterwards are for the most part not again 
heard of. Secondly, it has allowed and encouraged the 
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production of a species of melodrama—of which ‘ The 
Orphans of the Storm’ was a striking example—built-up 
on a series of such exaggerated exciting, tragic, or pathetic 
scenes as no one in real life could bear to go through, nor 
any audience bear to witness, if the full emotional reaction 
_of the scenes was actually experienced. This ultra- 
| sensational drama, so far as it is realistically felt by the 
- audience, must, in the long run, have a pernicious influence. 
For the effect of such scenes, literally witnessed, and so 
unsalved by the purging of the emotions, must be one of 
hardening and impairing rather than invigorating and 
renewing the sensibilities of the people.* 

This tradition of cinema melodrama will probably be 
considerably altered by the advent of the talkie (if only 
for the reason that the extravagance of dumb show is 
bound to be modified when the parts are spoken). It 
may continue with the silent film, and, by imitation, to a 
certain extent for a while with the talkie; but the latter 
will gradually be emancipated from its influence. For 
to recognise the essential difference between the art of 
the silent film and that of the talkie is as important in the 
interest of development as to separate the talkie ideal 
from that of the theatre. The talkie is still comparatively 
in its infancy. It will not, as was at first thought, 
supersede the silent film, but will maintain itself alongside, 
and, if its controllers are wise, they will develop its art 
on its own lines, until a clear difference between the two 
is established. To imagine, also, hat the talkie is simply a 
means of manifolding stage-plays, with such additional 
advantages as ultimately will lead to the annihilation 
of the theatre, is an even worse blunder. Stage, cinema, 
and talkie are a trinity of presentational art, each of which 
has its own field to explore, with opportunities and 
qualifications in which it alone is supreme. 

The particular quality of the silent film is its silence, 
whereby attention is concentrated through a single 
avenue, the avenue of sight. The concentration due to 
vision is very strong ; the audience at a cinema is generally 
more silent than a theatre audience. This is because 


* In this connection, it is questionable whether the exploitation for 
film purposes of such recent disasters as the sinking of the ‘Titanic,’ 
however clever the fictional disguise, is not, to a large extent, open to the 
same objection, as well as others on more general grounds. 
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vision, uninterrupted by sound, so effectively projects 
them out of themselves that all else is obliterated for the 
time being. In course of time this sense of abstraction 
becomes less, because the power of surprise naturally 
loses some of its effect with use; hence the principle 
adopted by the cinema of varying, intensifying, and 
multiplying sensational incident by every possible means 
in the effort to stave off satiety. Practically, the danger 
of ultimate loss of effect is not as great as in theory ; for a 
large proportion of the present-day cinema audience is 
drawn from a class whose range of intelligence is too 
limited to allow their faculty of surprise to be much 
impaired by repetition. Furthermore, there is a recognised 
pleasure derived from the repetition of superficial sensa- 
tions. Hence, commercially, the main idea is sound, and 
the policy comparatively safe, however unworthy from 
the point of view of art. Moreover, to adopt an attitude 
of ‘highbrow’ criticism of the cinema in general is as 
irrational as it is impolitic. The silent film has many 
functions, in some of which art may find its full expres- 
sion ; but in many the essential purpose may be fulfilled 
in perfect freedom from that supercilious law-giver. 

It is in the latter class of functions that the silent film 
differs from the stage-play and the talkie; and it is on 
these that it should base its main appeal. The out- 
standing feature of the film as an invention is its almost 
unlimited range of mechanical possibilities, and the 
multiplicity of uses to which they can be applied, 
particularly in the case of the silent film. First, it can 
faithfully reproduce topical events. This was its earliest 
function, in the days when it was known as the Biograph, 
and when its power of representing actual scenes in 
movement fascinated one like a miracle—a fascination 
which time and use have scarcely lessened. It is in this 
field that the cinema has shown its most satisfying achieve- 
ment. The only suggestion to be made is that the custom 
of showing a succession of staccato glimpses of events, 
comparable to news snippets in the press, should be varied 
by longer and, in some cases, complete representations. 
The possible matter for selection naturally depends on its 
interest, but the rapid action of a film can often galvanise 
more interest into events than is provided by their actual 
spectacle. 
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The advantages of a full-timg topical programme have 
been so far recognised that there are already two London 
cinemas, within a stone’s throw of each other, devoted 
exclusively to this form of entertainment, and playing to 
crowded houses. They have adopted the policy of one- 
hour performances at cheap and uniform prices, a policy 
that might well be imitated. The normal programme of 
a ‘ picture palace’ is far too long. One of the functions 
of the cinema, with its condensed methods, should be that 
of a ‘ quick-lunch counter’ in amusement. The three- 
hour session is an irrational imitation of the theatre, and 
should only be employed in the case of films of exceptional 
length. In any case, under current conditions, there 
should be a more rigid time-table, with short intervals for 
going-out and coming-in. At present, such times are 
vague, lights are often not put up between the items, and 
the interchange of seats is a clumsy business. 

Historic sporting events, where possible, should 
certainly be recorded in full. Cleverer photography may 
be needed, but the progress already made promises further 
attainment. Variety and significance could be added to 
the entertainment by the introduction of slow-motion 
pictures of particular incidents. Then—still keeping to 
the technical manipulatory side of the art—there are the 
thrillingly impossible feats of daring, chases, and hair- 
breadth escapes, either pseudo-realistic or deliberately 
humorous, which photographic chicanery enables the 
silent film to ‘ put across ’ with such effect. Finally, there 
are the deliciously absurd creations of the Felix and Micky 
Mouse order, which to many are the special tit-bit of a 
cinema menu. Here there is an inexhaustible vein of 
humour to be exploited ; and, where originality of con- 
ception fails, there is abundant possibility for the cinema 
representation by mechanical piece construction of such 
works as ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ ‘ The Arabian Nights,’ 
and many of the old-time fairy tales. At Christmas, the 
pantomime stories might be recreated on mechanical 
lines. The idea opens up a whole province of cinema 
marionettes, with wide scope for imaginative, and even 
artistic, achievement in construction and setting. 

When we turn from the world of make-believe to the 
world of nature, where truth is stranger than fiction, we 
find that no consistent policy has been followed by the 
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controllers of the cinema. There have been films of the 
jungle, of the wonders of the deep, of the private life, so 
to speak, of flowers, and many other spasmodic achieve- 
ments of merit ; but there has been no sequential effort 
to create and sustain in the public mind a real interest 
in this fascinating revelation of the world around us. 
What is wanted—in default of special houses for such a 
purpose—is the incorporation in the variety programme 
of a succession of short natural history studies from a 
series built-up on similar lines. Here again the asset of 
speed asserts itself. There is no need for snippets. 
Each item can be complete in itself, a start-to-finish 
record of its kind. By the silent film in particular should 
this start-to-finish principle be adopted. There were, 
even in the early days of the biograph, excellent films of 
this character showing the processes of steel and other 
manufactures ; and once a continuous series of such films 
were evolved, public taste would be quick to appreciate 
them. 

The provision of such series would involve specialisa- 
tion in film production, which would be all to the good. 
At present the cinema is suffering from a plague of restless- 
ness and sensation—a quite unnecessary corruption of 
public taste. Producers follow the line of least resistance, 
and repeat the same hackneyed hotch-potch, because they 
think it is what the public wants. And yet, with the 
asset of speed, and the current practice of multiple 
programmes, there is every opportunity for introducing 
novelties at a minimum of risk. The paramount considera- 
tion of the cost of production, and the consequent necessity 
of ensuring success may to a large extent be discounted, 
inasmuch as the subjects comprised in such series need 
not involve a heavy outlay, the expense of personnel being 
almost eliminated ; and the question of success, with such 
films, would almost certainly be solved by persistence. 

As regards specialisation, the experiment of full-time 
programmes devoted to such subjects, or series of subjects, 
might well be tried by a house here and there. A new 
public would be attracted, of a more intelligent and there- 
fore more expanding kind; and, as the idea became 
established, some of the old public would be drawn to 
forsake the potpourri of the common cinema and find 
more lasting satisfaction in the continuity of a special 
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subject programme. In the world of books, and the arts 
in general, the thirst for knowledge is still as strong as at 
any time since, towards the close of the last century, it 
received a great impetus from the University Extension 
and Workers’ Educational movements and the increased 
facilities for study provided by Evening Institutes. The 
cinema alone fails to recognise, and take advantage of, 
the possibilities latent in this fact. It prefers almost 
exclusively to cater for and encourage the sensational, 
jazz type of mind, which, aided by other modern corrupt- 
ing influences, is in danger of becoming a permanent 
characteristic of a large section of our people. 

The duty of the Government in the matter of educa- 
tional and historical films is, of course, too big a question 
to discuss at length here. The Ministry of Health and the 
Board of Education have opportunities before them which 
can only be realised by a special, and very able, department 
created for the purpose. Likewise the claims of posterity 
must be considered, and it should be one of the functions 
of the Records Office to select from current history such 
incidents or vanishing phases of life as deserve recording 
by film or by talkie for the benefit of the generations yet to 
come. To realise the value of such records, one has only 
to antedate by a century or two the invention of the cinema 
and phonograph, and imagine the persons, events, and 
scenes of the past that would thrill a theatre or enthral a 
lecture-room to-day. What would we not give for the 
sound of Pitt’s voice, the sight of Nelson in his glory, or a 
vision of Elizabeth making her progress up the Thames ! 

In default of such living history, we have to fall back 
on an arduous reconstruction of old times based on a 
multitude of sources. And it is in the application of the 
results of such research to the amusement and enlighten- 
ment of the people that the film, silent and vocal, should 
find another wide field for its powers. We have had a 
few historical novels, like ‘ Ben Hur,’ screened with the 
attendant circumstances of the time. But there has not 
been a sufficiently consistent supply of such films to create 
a demand for them. Here it is not implied that such a 
series should be avowedly, or even intentionally, educa- 
tional. The idea is, as a matter of fact, only one aspect 
of a much larger and more general idea, and that is the 
complete portrayal of famous books, both ancient and 
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modern. This has been done, but, again, only 
spasmodically. Let our English producers take their 
courage in both hands, and embark on the reproduction 
of suitable masterpieces on a large and sustained scale, 
dramatising, but at the same time conserving, their 
essential substance and character. By so doing, they 
will reach out to a large new audience of intelligent people 
who, at present, find little appeal in the cinema; and, 
before long, they will find they have extended that new 
appeal to their present audience as well.* 

As regards selection in general, it is not an easy matter 
to dogmatise on what famous books should be screened. 
So many considerations are involved, beyond the mere 
subject. But, with this reservation, one may venture on 
a few suggestions. Romantic works are naturally most 
fitted to the film-standards of to-day ; though the art of 
book-dramatisation should be capable of extension over 
a much wider range. Most of Charles Reade’s novels are 
adaptable; many of Kingsley’s and Bulwer Lytton’s, 
and one or two of Scott’s ; though the peculiar aroma of 
Scott belongs properly to the study arm-chair. Of 
foreigners, Victor Hugo, whose ‘ Les Misérables ’ has been 
done in a way, and Dumas obviously suggest themselves. 

In the extension to characterisation as well as incident, 
Dickens above all should be filmed. He is still beloved 
by all true Londoners; but life is too hurried for us to 
know him as our fathers knew him; and, unlike sober 
Scott, his exaggeration of sentiment, character, and 
incident—encouraged by the instalment method of 
publication—tends to mar his work for continuous 
reading. These faults, however, become virtues in the 
cinema ; and there is hardly a work of Dickens that would 
not tell as a film. London should have a permanent 
Dickens Cinema, a perpetual shrine for generation after 
generation of his admirers. It might in time become 
conjoined with a Dickens museum; in fact, these films 
of our greatest writers might be linked to already existing 
houses or institutions connected with their names—but 
this is an excursion beyond the limits of the present theme. 





* To take a good example, in view of current taste—what a feast of 
sustained excitement, with all its added interest of local colour, should be 
provided by the screening of ‘Owd Bob,’ where every chapter has its 
thrill ! 
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Thackeray is not as suitable on the film as Dickens ; 
neither is Trollope, nor many another, in their entirety ; 
but selections from the works of those authors might well 
be made. As the art of novel-filming advances, it may be 
possible to render the Barsetshire series, and ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ in an entertaining manner. Thomas Hardy belongs 
to another genre; his art tends to be vulgarised by 
dramatisation, his tragedy losing its immensity, and 
becoming cheapened into personal melodrama. Many 
great satires should be filmed and would admit of fine 
treatment, as ‘ Don Quixote ’ and ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’ 

In this hurried age of varied occupation and manifold 
amusement, and with the enormous output of new books 
ever arriving to be read, people are driven to neglect the 
great writers of old. The cinema can make them and their 
works live again as can nothing else. It is free of time 
and space; it is able to recreate the past, employing 
parallel scenes and other devices there legitimate ; above 
all, by its rapid action, it can achieve just that which is 
denied to the theatre. This reproduction of great works 
of fiction would fall mainly within the province of the 
talkie ; but it is possible that in certain cases—particularly 
with satire and other allegorical work—a striking artistic 
presentation might be achieved in wordless form. Such 
intrusion of the cinema into the realm of great literature 
may be resented by those who cherish ideals of the finer 
creations of fiction and object to extraneous illustration 
as marring or even corrupting that personal relationship. 
Such an attitude is right, and such privilege of enjoyment 
enviable ; it need not be disturbed so far as those who 
object are concerned. But, for the majority, of duller 
spirit, what has been done over and again both by graphic 
and dramatic intervention may well be adopted as a 
worthy field for cinematographic enterprise. 

To the cinema also, both vocal and silent, should be 
assigned the province of biographical reconstruction. 
There have been, in recent times, several attempts made 
by the theatre to weave a play around the lives of famous 
people, and we have had also operettas based on the 
careers and works of famous musicians. Such compila- 
tions are, at their best, but an unsatisfactory sort of 
hybrid, and, though achieving a certain success, are 
neither good biography nor good art. Let the stage leave 
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them alone and the cinema respond by leaving stage- 
plays alone, and instead take over the department of 
biography. Whether it is commercially necessary to 
embroider with fiction the stories of past celebrities must 
at present be left open; but it is a question which should 
be answered in the negative if accurate biographies were 
produced in sufficient numbers, and with sufficient skill 
of selection and interpretation. There is also a permanent 
value in the authentic narrative which is lacking in the 
adaptation, so that such films should escape the super- 
session and death that are the fate of most films. 

Finally, in the realm of grand opera there is room for 
experiment both by the silent and the vocal cinema. Such 
experiment might have a salutary reaction on the stage 
proper, where opera has been more conservative and 
traditional than any other form of histrionic art. Though 
every now and then some pioneering attempt is made to 
evolve an art setting of the human element that can 
challenge comparison with the dignity and passion of the 
music, opera as a whole still presents a ludicrous combina- 
tion of a lilliput Punch and Judy show masquerading in 
an atmosphere of brobdingnagian melody. If the talkie 
can attain sufficient perfection to reproduce efficiently 
both the vocal and the musical parts, it might also by its 
photographic art devise novel settings, whether by richer 
and more realistic elaboration, or by the severer conven- 
tion of the school identified with the names of Reinhardt 
and Gordon Craig. While the silent film, employing the 
latter method, might conceivably create an opera based 
entirely on music, and on scenic effects in harmony 
with it.* 

To conclude this survey without some reference to 
the question of children in relation to the cinema would 
be to neglect what is probably the most important issue 
of all. Two Reports have recently been published on the 
subject, one from the League of Nations’ Union, and one 
from the Birmingham Cinema Enquiry Committee. 
The former deals mainly with the effect of war-films 
on the mind of the child. The latter is a summary of 
answers to a questionnaire addressed to groups of 





* In this connection it may be pointed out that the employment of 
colour for emotional suggestion is still an unexplored art that invites 
experiment. Hitherto its use has been uninspired and generally tawdry. 
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children of varying class, age, and experience. The 
questions deal with frequency of attendance, opinions 
on current films, and suggestions for their improvement. 
From this Report it appears that the average attendance 
at the cinema of children from eight years old upwards is 
at least once a week.* Thus the cinema, with all that 
it means, has become a habit in children’s lives in a way 
that no other entertainment has been; and its influence 
on their mental and moral outlook must be very great. 
The imitative faculty in childhood is particularly strong, 
being originally nature’s provision for self-protection. 
Unfortunately, nature could hardly be expected to foresee 
that, as civilisation advanced, this faculty of the immature 
was destined to be fed with practical illustrations of 
burglary and other crime tricked out in the most 
imitatively seductive manner possible. The consequent 
results, revealed periodically in the police court reports, 
are matter of common knowledge. But there are many 
other more subtle and pernicious imitative effects of 
cinema representations, all the more dangerous because 
they are not immediately evidenced by tangible acts. 
Their influence must be cumulative and far reaching. 
And the pathetic and criminal fact in the situation is 
that the child, with no deliberate choice, finds itself 
willy-nilly a witness of incidents, for which it has a 
natural repulsion, and which it would certainly not witness 
if it could avoid them—until time and use have overcome 
this natural repulsion and such scenes become accepted 
as normal, and even gratifying, to tastes they have 
themselves depraved. 

The Birmingham Report makes no recommendations. 
It is simply a collection of valuable data. Its avowed 
purpose is to rouse public opinion, and to induce the 
Home Secretary to institute “‘ an impartial and compre- 
hensive public inquiry.”” Now, Government inquiries 
that yield no legislation are futile; and _ legislation 
unsupported by a public opinion sufficiently strong to 
secure its effectiveness is worse than futile. And it is 
difficult to imagine how any legislation can effect a 
radical change in the situation as it stands at present. 





* Out of i489 Birmingham school children between the ages of eight 
and fourteen, 780 attend the cinema once a week, 184 twice, and 36 three 
or four times. 
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The only hopeful solution is one that proceeds from the 
cinema controllers themselves; and the only road to 
this solution lies in the entire separation of the children’s 
cinema from the adults’ houses. The creation and 
development of these children’s houses is surely an 
opportunity for British enterprise ; and, if a new company 
cannot find the capital for the venture, why should not 
Elstree make it one of their departments ? In art and 
literature England has never failed to produce genius 
that draws its inspiration from, and appeals to, child 
nature. There is abundant talent at the present day 
that could be enlisted in the production of children’s 
films. With able management the performances could 
be made so attractive that children would soon cease to 
have a desire to attend the ordinary picture palace, and 
would be proud of their own picture houses. 

Space forbids a thorough treatment of the theme ; 
but, obviously, the programme would not confine itself 
to films. The race of clowns, which has dwindled, but 
which certain seaside resorts show is by no means yet 
extinct, would be encouraged and drawn upon to supply 
interludes ; and children’s dances, both folk and ballet, 
suggest themselves as another of many possible variety 
items. How far it would be possible, with mixed classes 
of audience, to extend the functions of these ‘ Wonderland 
Houses,’ as they might be called, is hard to determine. 
From many points it is desirable that such houses should 
be, as far as it is financially possible, small and many 
rather than palatial and few. If, by the addition of 
extra facilities, such as a gymnastic hall, with simple 
appliances and one or two officials trained in the rudiments 
of safeguarding, the children could be enabled to indulge 
in the joy of physical exercise in the intervals of picture- 
seeing, we might find these houses ultimately developing 
into a kind of children’s clubs, with season membership, 
and honorary membership for adults. In process of 
time they might even lead to the partial realisation of 
Bernard Shaw’s ideal of the recognition of the corporate 
existence of childhood. At the least they would be a 
means of rescuing the child from this premature engulf- 
ment in the maelstrom of grown-up life, which is thwarting 
its development and robbing it of its natural heritage. 


STANLEY ROWLAND. 





Com) 
Art. 6—LORD SALISBURY (1885-1892). 


1. Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury. By his daughter, 
Lady Gwendolen Cecil. Vols. 11 and tv. Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1931. 

2. The Letters of Queen Victoria. Published by Authority 
of His Majesty The King. Edited by G. E. Buckle. 
Third Series. Vol. 1. Murray, 1930. 

3. England and the International Policy of the European 
Great Powers, 1871-1914. By A.F.Pribram. Clarendon 
Press, 1931. 

4, Die Grosse Politik der Huropaischen Kabinette, 1871- 
1914. (Esp. Vol.iIv.) Berlin, 1925, ete. 

5. Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary. By A. F. Pribram. 
New York, 1925. 

6. From Bismarck to the World War. By Eric Branden- 
burg. Oxford University Press, 1927. 


‘A PUBLIC servant of the Elizabethan type; a fit repre- 
sentative of his great Elizabethan ancestor, Lord Bur- 
leigh.’ Thus did Lord Rosebery, in one of those addresses 
which are models of grace and literary eloquence, speak 


of a great statesman who could hardly be described as 
his opponent. The comparison suggested by Lord Rose- 
bery recalls the well-known words addressed by Queen 
Elizabeth to William Cecil when he took the oath as 
Secretary : 


‘This judgment J have of you that you will not be cor- 
rupted with any manner of gifts; and that without respect 
of any private will you will give me that counsel that you 
think best ; and if you shall know anything necessary to be 
declared unto me of secrecy, you shall show it to myself 
only, and assure yourself I will not fail to keep taciturnity 
therein.’ 


On the whole, the Queen’s expectations were fulfilled. 
It is true that the policy of Burleigh was sometimes too 
frankly Protestant for the politic Queen, and that on 
one occasion she upbraided him sharply with it: ‘Mr 
Secretary, I mean to have done with this business. I am 
not going to be tied any longer to you and your brethren 
in Christ.’ 

There is no record of Queen Victoria ever having 

F 2 
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addressed Lord Salisbury in similar language. Yet she 
came rather near to it when, in 1888, Lord Salisbury 
pressed on her the claims of Dr Liddon for the Bishopric 
of Oxford. Lord Salisbury had represented that the 
continued exclusion of Liddon from the episcopate would 
be ‘likely to do harm to the Church of England,’ and 
might be ‘ detrimental to Your Majesty’s authority in it.’ 
The Queen, however, was adamant on the question. 
‘She is greatly opposed to Canon Liddon being made a 
Bishop, but Bishop of Oxford he must never be. He 
might ruin and taint all the young men as Pusey and 
others did before him.’ It is difficult to imagine Canon 
Liddon ruining or tainting men young or old; but bad 
as the Queen’s reasons were, her conclusion was sound. 
Lord Salisbury’s judgment was doubtless influenced by 
his personal devotion—a devotion widely shared—to 
Liddon as a man, and by justifiable admiration for his 
character, intellect, and erudition. But his great gifts 
were much more fitly exercised in the University or at 
St. Paul’s. And Liddon himself knew it. He subse- 
quently refused the Bishopric of St Albans (offered to 
him with the Queen’s sanction by Lord Salisbury in 1890), 
as he had previously refused to be Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Lord Salisbury made the mistake, common to many Prime 
Ministers, of supposing that because Oxford is a University 
city, the Bishop must necessarily be a distinguished scholar. 
One of the most rural dioceses in England calls, in fact, 
for a man of a wholly different type. The truth is that 
on ecclesiastical matters Lord Salisbury was no more in 
accord with his royal mistress than was Lord Burleigh 
with his. But to Queen Victoria’s credit it must be 
recalled that if she demurred to Lord Salisbury’s High 
Churchmen, she had brought still greater and equally 
successful pressure upon Disraeli to substitute Dr Tait for 
Dr Ellicott (his own nominee) as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Ecclesiastical patronage was not, fortunately for 
him, within the jurisdiction of Mr Secretary Cecil. 
Whether the later Cecil would have been glad or sorry to 
be relieved of it is not quite clear from his daughter’s 
narrative. In the seven years 1885-1892 no fewer than 
twenty Bishoprics fell in to his appointment; and when, 
in 1890, Dr Talbot refused the Bishopric of St Albans, 
Lord Salisbury did write rather petulantly : 
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‘I am weary and at my wits’ end. . . . Possible Bishops 
are according to my experience divided into three classes :— 
*(1) Those who, in my view, are not fit. 
*(2) Those who seem to me fit and whom I am not allowed 
to ask; and 
*(3) Those who I am allowed to ask but who find some 
coy excuse for refusing.’ 


Lady Gwendolen pertinently adds that the Queen’s 
‘active interest in episcopal appointments . . . did not 
make her Minister’s task easier. Their disagreements on 
this topic were frequent, and were kept healthy by an 
uncompromising candour in stating them.’ She also 
handsomely confesses that her father was not invariably 
right. 

One final word on this matter. If it should be thought 
that disproportionate space has here been accorded to it, 
let it be recognised that ecclesiastical patronage affords 
an admirable illustration of the peculiar and delicate 
relations subsisting between the Constitutional Monarch 
and the parliamentary Minister. To some minds it may 
also afford further justification for the Erastian establish- 
ment of the English Church. The system, in fact, whatever 
its shortcomings in logic, in practice works with a dis- 
arming measure of success. 

Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s work—especially the latest 
volume—affords ample confirmation of the evidence 
already given by Queen Victoria’s ‘ Letters,’ that the 
relations between the Queen and Lord Salisbury were 
uniformly excellent. They had their differences, as 
already indicated about ecclesiastical appointments (and 
Canon Liddon’s case was only one of many), but these 
in no way impaired the deep respect each had for the 
character and ability of the other. At times of special 
stress the necessity of explaining everything to the 
Sovereign naturally added to the strain imposed on the 
Prime Minister, and he once answered a sympathetic 
inquiry as to how he bore the burden of his two offices 
with some acerbity: ‘As for that, I could do very well 
with two departments ; in fact I have four—the Prime 
Ministership, the Foreign Office, the Queen, and Randolph 
Churchill—and the burden of them increases in that 
order.’ But such outbursts were rare. He deeply 
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appreciated the Queen’s devotion to her people, her 
loyalty to her servants, and, above all, her ‘ white truth, 
and honesty.’ ‘ Always speak the truth to the Queen’ 
was his only advice to those who approached her for the 
first time. John Bright’s opinion coincided with that of 
Lord Salisbury. ‘The Queen was the most absolutely 
truthful person I ever met.’ Moreover, her intimate 
knowledge of foreign affairs was both a constant source of 
admiration and a material assistance to Lord Salisbury ; 
and not only of foreign affairs. As he said in the House 
of Lords after her death : 

“She certainly impressed many of us with a profound 
sense of the penetration—almost intuition—with which she 
saw the perils with which we might be threatened in any 
course it was thought expedient to adopt. She left upon my 
mind—she left upon our minds—the conviction that it was 
always a dangerous matter to press on her any course of the 
expediency of which she was not thoroughly convinced ; and 
I may say with confidence, that no Minister in her long reign 
ever disregarded her advice or pressed her to disregard it, 
without afterwards feeling that he had incurred a dangerous 
responsibility ’’ (m1, 186). 

That is remarkable testimony from one who was as 
truthful as the Queen herself. 

Lord Salisbury was, perhaps, more at home with the 
Queen than he was with his Cabinet colleagues. Not 
that there was excessive friction in his Cabinets. Quite 
otherwise; but he was essentially a solitary worker. 
Having never played games he did not understand the 
team spirit. He was insensitive to personal magnetism, 
and did not exercise it. He did his best work in the 
absolute seclusion of his own study, he arrived, after quiet 
and concentrated deliberation, at his own conclusions, 
and liked to carry them out himself. Not that he was 
an autocrat in the Cabinet. The complaint of one of 
the strongest of his colleagues was that he deferred too 
readily to the opinions of others—in matters that did not 
affect his own department. Thus, in November 1886, 
Lord Cranbrook wrote to remonstrate with him: ‘ You 
must forgive me for saying that you have too much 
renunciation for a Prime Minister, and that you have 
rights which you forgo in our deliberations. . . . The 
position requires your distinct lead, and your just self- 
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assertion ’ (11, 326). Sir Michael Hicks Beach reached a 
similar conclusion, and has left it on record : 


‘Certainly as Prime Minister he did not exercise the 
control over his colleagues either in or out of the Cabinet that 
Lord Beaconsfield did. . . . Lord Beaconsfield kept a watch- 
ful eye on all his colleagues. . . . Lord Salisbury left them 
very much to their own devices. . . . I have known Lord 
Beaconsfield enforce his own view on the Cabinet after all its 
members but one had expressed a different opinion. Lord 
Salisbury frequently allowed important matters to be decided 
by a small majority of votes even against his own opinion.’ 


Lord Carnarvon also complained that his chief was too 
much absorbed in the business of his own department to 
give full attention to anything outside of it. The com- 
plaint was largely justified. The truth is that he was 
intensely interested in the work of the Foreign Office, and 
rather bored by the routine work of other departments, 
and most of all by that which fell to him as Prime Minister. 
‘He hates his office,’ wrote one of his sons in August 
1886, an office, as he himself declared of ‘ infinite worry, 
but very little power.’ Of his own volition he would 
never have accepted the office, and thrice while holding 
it he offered to surrender it—once to Lord Iddesleigh and 
twice to Lord Hartington. His deliberate view was, as 
his daughter says, that ‘the Cabinet was the unit of 
Government, the centre of responsibility, the source of 
policy ; the Prime Minister was only the first among 
equals in carrying out his decisions.’ Lord Rosebery 
concurred in that opinion—perhaps more regretfully. 
The Prime Minister, according to the latter, is merely 
‘the influential chairman of an executive jury.’ Mr 
Gladstone declared, with less personal justification than 
Lord Rosebery, that ‘the Head of the British Govern- 
ment is not a Grand Vizier,’ though he admitted that 
Sir Robert Peel kept a strict supervision over every 
department: ‘ Nothing of great importance is matured 
or would ever be projected in any department, without 
his personal cognisance.’ But Peel himself was conscious 
that his own conception of the office was ‘ becoming 
impossible of realisation, except by sending all Prime 
Ministers to the House of Lords.’ * 





* ¢Peel Papers,’ ed. Parker, 111, 219. 
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The truth of the matter is that in our unwritten and 
highly fiexible Constitution everything depends on the 
personality of the Prime Minister and his Cabinet 
colleagues. Lord Salisbury preferred to be a great 
Foreign Secretary rather than a great Prime Minister, 
and he achieved his ambition. His immersion in the 
work of the Foreign Office must, nevertheless, be held 
largely responsible for two regrettable incidents, to the 
discussion of which his biographer devotes, very properly, 
considerable space. The first was the insubordination 
and ultimate resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill; the 
second was the famous interview between Lord Carnarvon 
and Mr Parnell. In the light of subsequent events it 
would seem that exaggerated importance was at the time 
attached to both these matters, but both loomed large 
in the politics of the moment, and in connection with 
Lord Salisbury’s political career demand some notice. 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s astoundingly rapid rise to 
political eminence; his defiance of his party leaders in 
the House of Commons; his unique popularity in the 
constituencies ; his refusal to take Cabinet office under 
Lord Salisbury in 1885 unless Sir Stafford Northcote was 
deported to the House of Lords; his attainment to the 
leadership of the House of Commons and the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer at the age of thirty-seven; his 
dramatic resignation within six months of attaining these 
positions; and his sudden and final collapse—all this 
supplied the political sensation of the hour. Lord 
Salisbury treated him as an affectionate father treats a 
spoiled child. But the younger man was none the less 
a thorn in his side. ‘ Randolph and the Madhi have 
occupied my thoughts about equally,’ wrote Lord 
Salisbury to a friend when, in 1884, the trouble in the 
Soudan was at its height. ‘The Madhi pretends to be 
half mad, and is very sane in reality ; Randolph occupies 
exactly the converse position.’ All the same, the young 
‘madman’s’ resignation was believed at the moment 
to have inflicted on the Government so fatal a blow that 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach ‘advised instant resignation 
unless the Unionists would consent to a coalition,’ and 
Lord Salisbury himself offered to surrender the Premier- 
ship to Lord Hartington. The latter refused it, but 
Mr Goschen, momentarily ‘ forgotten ’ by Lord Randolph, 
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joined the Ministry, at the Queen’s urgent wish, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the crisis was over. 
The constituencies had from the first viewed the whole 
affair in much truer proportion than had Downing Street. 
Lord Randolph’s erratic but brilliant career was virtually 
closed. 

The Carnarvon incident, hardly less dramatic, had no 
more influence on the immediate situation, but in relation 
to Lord Salisbury’s position as head of the Government 
possesses even greater significance. On the formation 
of Lord Salisbury’s first administration, in June 1885, 
Lord Carnarvon, much against his own will but at the 
urgent request of his old and intimate friend, accepted 
the Viceroyalty of Ireland, and, with a seat in the Cabinet, 
assumed the chief responsibility for Irish policy. The 
Tories were, at the moment, in a minority, and it was 
regarded as certain that the coming Election, on an 
extended franchise, would greatly strengthen the parlia- 
mentary position of the ‘ nationalist ’ party. 

Lord Carnarvon was convinced that ‘ coercion’ pro- 
vided no permanent solution of the problem, and as early 
as February 1885 had written to Lord Salisbury that 
‘our best and almost only hope is to come to some fair 
and reasonable arrangement for Home Rule ’—with 
safeguards.* Lord Salisbury was ‘not hopeful,’ but 
nevertheless urged his old friend to accept the Vice- 
royalty, and the latter consented, ‘knowing that... 
I may implicitly count upon the fullest support of yourself 
and my colleagues at home.’ So he wrote to his Chief on 
June 16; and on July 5 he made a full statement to the 
House of Lords, announcing that the Government had 
decided not to renew the Crimes Act, but to adopt a 
conciliatory policy. On Aug. 1 the famous meeting 
between Lord Carnarvon and Mr Parnell took place in 
London. .Lord Salisbury was informed of it beforehand, 
and received from Lord Carnarvon a written report of the 
conversation immediately after the interview. He did, 
however, on Lord Carnarvon’s own admission,t urge 
“me, most properly, to be extremely cautious in all that 
I might say,’ and he was dismayed to learn that Lord 





* Carnarvon’s ‘ Life,’ 111, 151. 
+ ‘Life,’ 111, 158, 
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Ashbourne (the Irish Lord Chancellor) had not been 
present as a third party at the interview. Lord Carnarvon 
desired that the Queen, but not the Cabinet, should be 
informed ; but to the former suggestion Lord Salisbury 
demurred. Neither the Cabinet nor the Queen was 
informed. 

The sequel belongs to history. On the night of 
June 7-8, 1886, two hours before the fateful division on 
Mr Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill, Parnell created a 
great sensation in the House by stating that it was made 
known to him before the Election that the Conservatives, 
if they should succeed, would pass a measure of Home 
Rule, and implying that the votes of Irish voters in 
English constituencies were obtained on the faith of that 
understanding. Sir M. H. Beach, as Mr Gladstone 
reported to the Queen,* ‘emphatically contradicted the 
statement of Mr Parnell. Mr Parnell then rose and 
stated positively that he spoke on the authority of one 
who was then a Minister of the Crown. Challenged to 
name the individual, he said he would do it when he 
received permission from him to do it.’ The result of 
the division was not, it would seem, affected by the 
incident. Sir Michael Hicks Beach spoke, of course, in 
perfect good faith. 

Two days later (June 10) Lord Carnarvon, named in 
the Press as the Minister concerned, made a statement 
in the House of Lords. Lord Salisbury would have pre- 
ferred silence, but in deference to Lord Carnarvon finally 
gave way, only urging that the statement should be ‘ as 
dry as possible and without any sentiment.’ Lord 
Kimberley reported to the Queen: ‘ He [Lord Carnarvon] 
did not give any information as to the nature of these 
communications, except that they were made without 
the cognisance of any of his colleagues, and conveyed no 
promises. ...’ The Queen would seem to have been 
annoyed at having been kept in the dark, and Lord 
Salisbury, writing to her on June 14, 1886, admitted that 
Lord Carnarvon ‘ acted impulsively and with little fore- 
sight,’ and ‘took singularly little precaution to protect 
either himself or his colleagues from misunderstanding.’ 
These words, doubtless, represented Lord Salisbury’s 





* *Q. V.L.,’ Third Series, 1, 142. 
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opinion in June 1886, but he might perhaps have added 
that Lord Carnarvon’s principal colleague was cognisant 
of the interview, both before and after the event. Lady 
Gwendolen Cecil, however, gives an absolutely fair 
account of the whole incident, admitting (m1, 147) that 
Lord Salisbury ‘ undoubtedly shared responsibility ’ with 
Lord Carnarvon, and emphasising the fact that ‘he 
himself always testified to Lord Carnarvon’s unreserved 
candour on the subject ’ (p. 157). 

The full and frank disclosures contained in the re- 
spective ‘ Lives’ of Lord Carnarvon and Lord Salisbury 
should suffice to put the whole incident, and the relation 
thereto of two highly honourable men, in true perspective, 
and to close a controversy which has intermittently 
re-emerged for the last half-century. From the stand- 
point of the present article the incident is important 
only for the light it throws on the one hand upon the 
entire consistency of Lord Salisbury’s Irish policy, and on 
the other upon the rather slack rein with which he drove 
his Cabinet. Compelled, against his inclination, to preside 
periodically at No. 10 Downing Street, his interest was 
concentrated on the opposite building. 

Foreign policy was, in truth, the absorbing interest 
of Lord Salisbury’s public life, and upon his success or 
failure in that department history’s judgment on his 
statesmanship must finally rest. Nor can it be doubted 
that the verdict will be favourable. The success that he 
achieved was not dramatic. He would have been greatly 
dismayed if it had been. He shunned the limelight. He 
cared nothing for popular applause. Intensely jealous 
for his country’s honour, he was profoundly convinced 
that her true strength lay in, ‘ quietness and confidence.’ 
‘ Im Herzen ein stolzer Patriot ’’ was the discerning analysis 
of his character arrived at by Wolff-Metternich, who as 
German Ambassador in London ‘had good opportunities 
for studying it. But patriot though he was, he was no 
Chauvinist. ‘ Boastfulness or  self-congratulation in 
diplomacy was to him,’ as Mr Algernon Cecil justly 
observes, ‘not only an offence against good manners, 
but the very way to make the worsted negotiator recognise 
and resent his defeat.’ His oft-quoted phrase ‘ splendid 
isolation’ may, as Lady Gwendolen insists, have been 
twisted and misinterpreted as a description of English 
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diplomacy ; but it accurately described his own methods 
of work. He never went down to the Foreign Office until 
after luncheon ; he employed the minimum of secretarial 
assistance, and invariably reached his own conclusions 
before asking his colleagues to endorse them. ‘ His 
judgment,’ says his daughter, ‘ worked independently of 
that of his fellows, and was rarely in complete accord 
with it ; decision was easy to him; fear of responsibility 
unknown ; initiative a normal instinct, and opportunity 
to translate it into action essential to his content.’ Such 
opportunities were, of course, multiplied by his duplication 
of the parts of Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. 

The objects at which in his diplomacy Lord Salisbury 
aimed can be very simply defined : they were his country’s 
good name, and the peace of Europe and the world. ‘In 
our foreign policy what we have to do is simply to perform 
our own part with honour; to abstain from a meddling 
diplomacy; to uphold England’s honour steadily and 
fearlessly, and always to be rather prone to let action go 
along with words than to let it lag behind them.’ So 
said Lord Salisbury, speaking at Stamford as long ago 
as 1865. But his ideal was easier of attainment, the 
diplomatic situation was a good deal simpler in 1865 than 
was the case twenty years later. Italy had not yet become 
a united kingdom under the House of Savoy, though she 
was marching fast towards the goal; Germany was still 
a loose confederation of some forty states under the 
ineffective presidency of the Austrian Emperor; the 
Eastern Question was in the middle of one of its rare 
periods of quiescence; Russia had not yet torn up the 
Treaty of Paris; England, with an income tax falling 
towards zero, had no real competitor in the commercial 
sphere, and was untroubled by European neighbours in 
her overseas Empire. The era of welt-politik had not yet 
opened. 

Far different was the situation when Lord Salisbury 
began his long reign at the Foreign Office in 1885. 
Bismarck had completed the Prussianisation of Germany, 
and by a policy of blood and iron and diplomatic craft 
had turned Austria out of Germany, had crushed France, 
and had made his country dominant on the Continent. 
Secured in the friendship of Austria by the Dual Alliance, 
he had tossed Tunis to France and so drawn Italy into the 
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Triple Alliance. He had encouraged England to remain 
in Egypt, and had thus ensured the continued estrange- 
ment of England and France ; he had not only ‘ reinsured ’ 
himself against the enmity of Russia (by the Treaties of 
1884 and 1887), but by pushing the Tsar towards Con- 
stantinople, and encouraging Russian enterprise in Central 
Asia, had removed all immediate danger of any rapproche- 
ment between Russia and Great Britain. In a word, he 
had united his friends and divided his potential enemies. 
With England estranged from France, France from Italy, 
Russia from England, and France not yet allied with 
Russia, there could be no ‘ encirclement ’ of Germany. 

The main interest of the last fifteen years of the 
nineteenth century centred on the relations between 
England and Germany. Could England be induced to 
abandon her policy of aloofness and be drawn within the 
ambit of the Triple Alliance ? Evidently there could be 
no cordiality (or so it seemed until after Fashoda) between 
England and France, so long as the former remained in 
Egypt. Could England remain neutral if France attacked 
Italy ? If not, she must be on the side of Italy’s allies, 
even if she were not bound by any alliance or indeed any 
understanding with Germany. 

War between France and Germany was, during the 
winter of 1886 and the spring of 1887, regarded by all 
close students of Continental affairs as imminent. In the 
war of 1870 Lord Salisbury had been a strong partisan of 
France. Butin 1887 there were moments of exasperation, 
caused by the utter unreasonableness of France, when he 
was almost driven to hope that war would break out. 
Thus, on Feb. 5, 1887, he writes to Lord Lyons, our 
ambassador in Paris : 


‘In Newfoundland she [France] has issued orders which, 
if faithfully executed, must bring the French and English 
fleets into collision. At the New Hebrides, spite of repeated 
promises, she will not stir. In Egypt she baulks a philan- 
thropic change [the abolition of the corvée] out of pure 
*“* cussedness.”” In Morocco she is engaged in appropriating 
the territory by instalments . .. and now, just as we are 
entering upon pacific negotiations, the French Government 
send orders to do precisely that which, a month ago, 
Waddington promised they should not do—namely, run up 
the French flag at Dongarita. It is very difficult to prevent 
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oneself from wishing for another Franco-German war to put 
a stop to this incessant vexation.’ 


‘She is an insupportable neighbour,’ he writes to Mr 
Alfred Austin on July 3, and again to Lord Lyons on 
July 20: ‘Can you wonder that there is, to my eyes, a 
silver lining even to the great black cloud of a Franco- 
German war?’ These extracts must, of course, be read 
in the light of Lord Salisbury’s highly ‘ individual ’ 
methods of conducting the business of the Foreign Office— 
mainly by private correspondence with our ambassadors. 
Nor, be it remarked, did exasperation with France avail 
to drive him into the arms of Germany. 

If it had, would Bismarck have embraced him ? That 
important question cannot, even now, be quite confidently 
answered. An immense flood of light has been thrown 
upon the diplomacy of this period by the publication of 
the German documents, of which Lady Gwendolen Cecil 
has wisely made constant use. Yet much still remains 
obscure in the relations of England and Germany. On 
no fewer than six occasions between 1876 and 1903 did 
Germany approach England with a view to the con- 
clusion of an alliance. On four of them (1879, 1889, 1895, 
and 1899) Lord Salisbury was in office, but no alliance 
was concluded. He preferred independence if not 
isolation. He did, indeed, go so far as to conclude, in 
February 1887, an agreement with Austria-Hungary and 
Italy to maintain the status quo in the Orient (including 
the independence of Turkey), in the Mediterranean, the 
Adriatic, and the Black Sea. Italy agreed to support 
England in Egypt, and Great Britain promised to support 
Italy ‘at every other point whatsoever of the North 
African Coast districts, and in particular in Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica.’ This meant, in effect, as Professor 
Pribram in his invaluable work on the ‘ Secret Treaties of 
Austria Hungary’ points out, ‘the co-operation of the 
British fleet against French advances in the Western 
Mediterranean and also against the Russian menace to 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles.’* The Austrian 
Professor would, indeed, seem to be in error in suggesting 
that in these negotiations the initiative came from Lord 
Salisbury. On the contrary, from the latter’s corre- 





* 11, 83, and ef. the actual texts in Vol. 1, pp. 94-103 and 124-133. 
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spondence with the Queen,* it would appear that the 
proposal came from Italy, that it was strongly sup- 
ported both from Vienna and Berlin, and that the final 
result was a ‘ cautiously limited entente.’ A distinguished 
German historian, Professor Oncken, goes so far as to say 
that ‘the moral extension of the Triple Alliance across 
the English Channel’ was by these agreements assured.t 
Lord Salisbury, on the contrary, writing to Sir Edward 
Malet (at Berlin), minimises their significance, and Lady 
Gwendolen, in commenting upon them, very properly 
and dutifully adopts her father’s tone. Nevertheless 
Lord Salisbury, writing to the Queen (Feb. 10), said: 
‘Short of a pledge upon this subject, it [the agreement 
with Italy] undoubtedly carries very far the “ relations 
plus intimes ’’ which have been urged upon us. It is as 
close an alliance as the parliamentary character of our 
institutions will permit.’ Those parliamentary institu- 
tions were always a stumbling block to Bismarck, and 
neither he nor the Emperor William II or Prince von 
Biilow ever again touched the high-water mark of 
‘relations plus intimes’ reached in the negotiations of 
1887. Incidental to those negotiations there are passages 
in Lady Gwendolen’s narrative in reference to the 
British guarantee of Belgian neutrality which may well 
arouse lively interest alike in the Quai D’Orsay and at 
Berlin. They are, however, so cryptic in character, 
doubtless designedly, that no useful purpose would be 
served by further reference to them. 


The relations between the Triple Alliance, England, 
and France did not, of course, monopolise Lord Salisbury’s 
attention at the Foreign Office. Throughout the whole 
period covered by this article (1885-1892) the diplomatic 
Vesuvius commonly known as the Eastern Question was 
in almost continuous eruption. Lord Salisbury’s attitude 
towards its many aspects is clearly revealed by the corre- 
spondence printed in Lady Gwendolen’s volumes ;_ but 
only the barest summary can be attempted here. /Lord 
Salisbury shared to the full the profound mistrust of 
Russia, which, from the day when the Tsar dictated to the 
Porte the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi (1833) had, with rare 

* ‘Life,’ rv, 20-24. 
+ ‘Das alte und das Neue Mitteleuropa,’ p. 47. 
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and brief periods of exception, inspired British policy in 
the near East. But, on the other hand, he was almost as 
strongly Turco-phobe as Mr Gladstone himself. Like the 
Tsar Nicholas I he regarded the Turk as a sick man on 
the verge of dissolution, and~évidently regretted that 
instead of fighting the Crimean War we had not accepted 
the offer made by the Tsar to the Aberdeen Government 
in 1853, partitioned Turkey, and ourselves occupied 
Egypt and Cyprus. If in the Crimean War we had put 
our money on the wrong horse, he himself was in large 
part responsible for a repetition of the blunder in 1877-— 
1878. .By 1885, however, he had come to believe with 
Sir William White (British Ambassador at Constantinople.) 
that we ought to encourage ‘these newly-emancipated 
races [who] want.to breathe free air and not through 
Russian nostrils.’ To follow in detail the course of 
Balkan politics during the two decades which followed 
on the Treaty of Berlin would not, within the limits of 
this article, be possible. It may suffice to repeat what 
I have said elsewhere that to pass from the Congress of 
Berlin to the infantile struggles of the re-born Balkan 
States means more than a change of temperature and 
environment. 


‘It involves an abrupt transition from drab prose to 
highly-coloured romance; from a problem play to trans- 
pontine melodrama; from the traditional methods of nine- 
teenth-century diplomacy to those of primitive political 
society. Transported from Berlin to the Balkans we are in 
the midst of bouleversements and vicissitudes, political and 
personal; sudden elevations; sudden falls; democratic 
constitutions and autocratic coups d’état; plotting and 
counterplatting ; the hero of yesterday the villain of to-day, 
and again the hero of to-morrow; abductions, abdications, 
and assassinations ; the formation and dissolution of parties ; 
a strange medley of chivalry and baseness; of tragedy and 
comedy ; of obscurantism and progress.’ * 


Of this transition Lord Salisbury was, of course, 
acutely conscious, as is clear from his words in December 
1885: ‘A Bulgaria, friendly to the Porte, and jealous of 
foreign influence, would be a far surer bulwark against 
foreign aggression than two Bulgarias, severed in adminis- 





* J, A. R. Marriott, ‘The Eastern Question,’ Oxford, 1917, pp. 307-308. 
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tration, but united in considering the Porte as the only 
obstacle to their national development.’ Could any 
words more accurately measure the distance travelled 
since the Congress of Berlin? One of the main achieve- 
ments of that Congress had been to divide the ‘ Greater 
Bulgaria ’ devised by the Treaty of San Stephano. But 
the two Bulgarias were determined to be one. In 1885 
Russia, who in 1878 had decreed the union of the Bulgarias, 
was now the chief opponent of a united Bulgaria in- 
dependent of her patronage. British policy exhibited a 
similar volte face. ‘If you can help to build up these 
peoples into a bulwark of independent States, and thus 
screen the ‘‘ sick man’”’ from the fury of the northern blast, 
for God’s sake do it.’ Thus wrote Sir Robert Morier 
from St Petersburg to his colleague at Constantinople. 
Sir William White needed no push in that direction ; 
nor did Lord Salisbury. The will of Great Britain pre- 
vailed at the Porte, and early in 1886 Sultan Abdul 
Hamid formally recognised the union of the two Bul- 
garias, and appointed Prince Alexander to be ‘ Governor- 
General’ of Eastern Roumelia. 

From Constantinople it is an easy transition to Cairo. 
Lord Salisbury’s attitude towards the Egyptian question 
must, however, be judged in relation to the Western 
rather than the Eastern front. That he was anxious to 
determine the British occupation of Egypt is clear from 
many letters in these volumes; partly because he was 
sensitive about the fulfilment of pledges given by pre- 
ceding Governments, partly because our presence in 
Egypt meant an open sore in our relations with France, 
and above all because he wanted to trump Bismarck’s 
diplomatic ace. 


‘Our position in Egypt .. . is a disastrous inheritance, 
for it enables the [German] Chancellor to demand rather 
unreasonable terms as the price, not of his assistance, but of 
his refusal to join a Coalition against us. . . . He is hard to 
please. Unless we take the chestnuts out of the hottest part 
of the fire he thinks we are shirking our work.’ 


Thus to Malet in February 1887 ; and to White in April, 

‘ Bismarck is still true to the main principle of his policy— 

employing his neighbours to pull out each others’ teeth.’ 

But anxious as Lord Salisbury was that we should 
Vol. 258.—WNo. 511. G 
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‘relieve ourselves of an unnecessary burden,’ evacuation 
must be contingent upon the fulfilment of responsibilities 
which we had incurred to the Egyptian people, and the 
safeguarding of our own Imperial interests. To these 
conditions Lord Salisbury again and again recurred. The 
problem still remains unsolved—a generation after Lord 
Salisbury’s death. 

If, however, he failed to solve the Egyptian problem, 
he did, almost single-handed, bring about the solution of a 
still larger problem, a solution which but for the incredible 
folly of Germany might well have proved permanent. 
The peaceful partition of Africa was, beyond question, 
Lord Salisbury’s diplomatic masterpiece. Bismarck was 
a ‘no colony’ man; it was a sufficient task for him, in 
his last years of power, to preserve the edifice which he 
had so laboriously constructed in Europe. But his hand 
was forced by the rise of a ‘ colonial party ’ in Germany. 
The Gladstone government had shown in 1884 that 
Great Britain had no desire to thwart the reasonable 
ambition of Germany to secure for herself a place in the 
tropical sun. Lord Salisbury had no more desire to be 
* dog-in-the-mangerish ’ than was Mr Gladstone. But he 
was by no means neglectful of British interests. A 
Charter granted in 1888 to the British East Africa 
Company recovered for England that hold over the 
sources of the Upper Nile which were endangered by 
Lord Iddesleigh’s agreement concluded with Germany 
in 1886. In 1889 a Charter was granted to the British 
South Africa Company, and the preposterous claims put 
forward by Portugal were firmly repudiated, not indeed 
without friction, but happily without bloodshed. 

Agreement with Portugal was followed by agreements 
with France and Germany. Great Britain recognised 
the French Protectorate over Madagascar, France recog- 
nised the British Protectorate over the islands held by 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. Germany did the same. She 
also acknowledged the claims of Great Britain to the 
northern half of the shores and waters of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, to the valley of the Upper Nile, and to the coast 
of the Indian Ocean about Vitu, and thence northwards to 
Kismayu. On the other hand, Great Britain recognised 
German claims to the land north of Lake Nyassa, and 
ceded to her the island of Heligoland. 
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The final partition of Africa left France in a territc ial 
sense the largest of African Powers, but much of her 
territory was desert; Great Britain emerged with an area 
of something less than 3,000,000 square miles ; Germany, 
which previous to 1884 had not possessed one foot of 
African territory, leapt into the third place with nearly 
1,000,000 square miles. Portugal, Italy, and Belgium 
also shared in the spoil. It can hardly be necessary to 
add that though quantitatively inferior to that of France, 
Great Britain’s position, controlling as she did three out 
of the four great arterial rivers of Africa, possessing in 
South Africa the only great consolidated area adapted for 
white colonisation, and holding all the most important 
strategic points on the East, South, and West Coasts, was 
incomparably the strongest. At the same time, the reason- 
able claims of other nations were satisfied, and a most 
difficult and delicate diplomatic corner was turned without 
a collision involving loss of life. It was a great and a 
characteristic achievement; for Lord Salisbury was, above 
all else, a peacemaker. That is the final and abiding 
impression left on the mind by his daughter’s singularly 
able biography. 

She will not, perhaps, take amiss the expression of a 
hope that the completion of that biography may not be 
unduly delayed. The moment is rather critical for Lord 
Salisbury’s reputation. There remain only two survivors 
of his last Cabinet ; and, though admitted to it as young 
men, they are septuagenarians to-day. The time for a 
contemporary judgment upon Lord Salisbury’s work has, 
therefore, almost gone. On the other hand, he has not 
yet become quite an historical figure. A biography 
should either be published speedily after the subject’s 
death, while it may still appeal to contemporaries, or 
should be deferred until it has become ‘history.’ Lady 
Gwendolen Cecil is in danger of falling between two stools. 
Expedition in the completion of the work may still avert 
that misfortune. That it may be averted is the sincere 
hope of all who appreciate high character and great 
achievement in the sphere of politics. 


J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 
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Art. 7—LORD ROSEBERY. 


Lord Rosebery. By the Marquess of Crewe, K.G. Two 
Vols. Murray, 1931. 


THE life of Lord Rosebery has fallen into the world of 
books at an acceptable, if not in every respect a fortunate, 
time. The society that it recalls, not less than the 
statesman that it depicts, is admirably calculated to afford 
all the pleasures of contrast to those who desire to 
exchange, even though only in review, the spectacle of a 
England war-worn and weary for that of an England 
easy-going, prosperous, and confident of strength, or to 
hear, even though only through the medium of the 
printed page, voices of an eloquence more subtle and 
suggestive than that to which, with Democracy now at 
full blast, our ears have grown familiar. The canvases 
of Watteau and Lancret seem scarcely further removed 
from those of David and Vernet than this pleasing scene 
from our titanic struggles; and shepherd-pipes differ 
from the blare of trumpets but little more than this 
discreet and polished oratory from our plainer speaking. 
The rugged grandeur of our present stage and the pygmy 
measure of our finest actors are replaced by smiling 
scenery and statesmen equal to their situation. Our 
parents, it is true, distracted overmuch by the presence 
in the background of a proper complement of villains, 
idiots, and buffoons, skulking, gibbering, and jesting— 
though no more and perhaps even less than at any other 
time in history—scarcely rated at its correct value this 
aspect of the political drama of their time. Yet for us 
it stands out, witnessing to a tradition of parliamentary 
government so finished that, if finality were part of our 
lot, the institutions of that period might well have seemed 
final, but, change being inherent in political as well as in 
other concerns, suggesting rather the melancholy re- 
flection that climax is the sure forerunner of decline. 
Two statesmen illustrate to a pre-eminent degree this 
elegance of the late Victorian and Edwardian periods— 
both of them Lowland Scots born within little more than 
a year of one another (and that year the famous ‘ year of 
revolution’); both of them Etonians; both of them 
young men of capacity undiscovered by academic honours ; 
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both of them men of means and leisure and influential 
connections ; both largely shaped for political life by the 
study of Macaulay’s Essays; and both very definitely 
pushed forward by the interest of highly-placed person- 
ages, in one instance the Prime Minister, in the other 
the Queen; both of them incontestably brilliant ; both 
of them masters of style and speech and parliamen- 
tary manceuvre; yet both destined to become foreign 
secretaries of merely modest achievement and prime- 
ministers so transient and embarrassed that in each case 
the immortal ‘ capax imperii, nisi imperasset’ rises to 
the lips; both making their major contribution to the 
constitutional history of their country by their respective 
shares in the creation of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, and to its political history by a generous 
Imperialism; and both, to conclude, challenging com- 
parison with any of their contemporaries as the most 
interesting and—to attach a French meaning to an 
English word—‘ intriguing ’ men of their generation. 
There, however, the tempting parallel terminates. 
Lord Balfour and Lord Rosebery, illustrating in common 
the peculiar, finished perfection of their age, differed as 
much as any two men of shining ability, with their heads 
turned in the same direction and the world from the 
first at their feet, could well be expected to do. The 
cool dialectic of the one lies no nearer to the gorgeous 
rhetoric of the other than the Pole to the Equator; nor 
does Lord Balfour’s philosophic regard for fine ideas 
compare more easily with Lord Rosebery’s humanistic 
admiration for remarkable people than the serene mind of 
Prospero with the bruised and brooding soul of Hamlet. 
As it was with both men at the core, so also on the surface. 
Whilst the one was clad in a coat of light, impenetrable 
mail, the other had nothing but the thinnest of thin 
skins to oppose to the slings and arrows of fortune. 
No one knew his own advantage better than Lord 
Balfour. Nothing, he declared, would induce him, if he 
were Lord Rosebery, to remain in political life, since it 
meant being made miserable twice in the day—when the 
papers came in in the morning and when they re-appeared 
at night. Rosebery noted the same fact about himself, 
but with the aid of a more dubious terminology. In his 
latest days he marked down pride as his master-failing. 
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Hamlet—for it is to the character of Hamlet that Lord 
Crewe rightly points as the clue to this investigation— 
had similarly thrown it into prominent relief in the course 
of that strange conversation with Ophelia where the light 
of self-analysis is flashed into other obscure recesses not 
to be safely overlooked in the study of complex natures. 
Yet a lesser word may serve us here. Pride in the proper 
sense was no more Rosebery’s prevailing weakness than 
what we call a proper pride was his prevailing virtue. 
Pride as the last solemn sentence upon a career is the 
property of the fallen Archangel, of the Lost Apostle— 
at least, as Rubens depicted him in that absorbing portrait 
in the Brera which contrasts so oddly with Leonardo’s 
more famous but meaner conception of him hard by— 
and of all the troop of souls who fall either to some dark 
grandeur of defiance or to the final silence of despair. 
A lesser, lighter word meets Rosebery’s case; but let 
that pass. It is enough to say that he was profoundly 
sensitive as he was preposterously self-conscious and that 
in all his self-regard there was to all appearance no dis- 
position either towards that mystical losing of life which 
is identified on the highest authority with the finding of 
the soul or towards that bold losing of the soul which is 
symbolised in the Faustian pact with Evil. Nevertheless, 
as his most elaborated writings show, it was precisely 
natures capable of such things that most deeply stirred 
his curiosity—Chatham, who could sublimely merge his 
own being in that of his country; Napoleon, who could 
infernally observe that to a man like himself the lives of a 
million of men were of no account. Here were subjects 
which the artist in Rosebery had the skill to depict but 
the statesman in him no strength to emulate, divided 
from them as he was, obviously enough, by a vast 
inferiority of power and purpose. A moment’s reflection, 
indeed, is enough to show us that, not in majestic per- 
formance, but in the pathetic failure to perform lies, at 
any rate for us, the supreme interest of his personality ; 
and thus are we forced back upon the thought of Hamlet. 
Beyond doubt he was of Hamlet’s school; a man of 
infinite mood and much hesitation, conscious both of the 
lure of opportunity and the vanity of attainment, 
possessed of brilliant talent and penetrating insight, yet 
bringing no fruit to perfection; subtly whimsical; fond 
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of incisive jest ; irritable, incalculable, autocratic, alarm- 
ing, and yet in turn abundant, if he pleased, in charm and 
courtesy ; responsive to the swift thrill of the racecourse, 
yet moved beyond measure by the tears of things, so that 
we may catch him gravely comparing the departure of 
his schoolboy sons at the opening of the Lent term to the 
parting of Louis Seize with his family at the same season 
of the year, or surprise him making a sudden visit to 
Birmingham to look the last upon the face of Newman 
and, overcome by the romance of the ‘strange, brilliant, 
incomparable end’ of one who had begun life in so 
different surroundings, paying his homage to the dead 
Cardinal with a kiss. 

To paint the portrait of so subtle and versatile a being 
is not, nor ever can become, an easy undertaking, but in 
the case of a son-in-law the task presents, together with 
certain manifest advantages, other perhaps less obvious 
features of peculiar difficulty. The great example of 
Lockhart proves indeed what can be done from this 
unique angle of vision ; only Lockhart had the luck to be 
dealing, not only with one of the most lovable of men, 
but with a man still in love with life even in life’s decline 
and after fortune’s failure. Pleasure and pathos, joy 
and its sister, sorrow, blend in truth in the story of Scott 
so as to give the teller every conceivable assistance. 
But of Rosebery’s life his biographer warns us almost in 
the last words of the envoy that it would be untrue to 
state that it was very happy. Gifts and graces seemed 
indeed to be his in more—much more—than common 
measure, yet something, as in Hamlet, was plainly lacking, 
and for that something, through all the passage of the 
book, we, not incurious, search. Lord Crewe, indeed, is 
satisfied to let him remain ‘ when all is said and done... 
something of an enigma to those who knew him best.’ 
Yet a riddle requires to be read, though a relation is not 
perhaps always the readiest reader. 

To suggest that the book does not achieve that vivid, 
gradually unfolding, finally illuminating revelation of its 
subject by close companionship, which is the genius of 
Lockhart’s work and Boswell’s, which Morley tried for 
in his ‘Gladstone’ but perhaps failed to get, and of 
which a modest example is afforded by the work of Festing 
Jones, is not to affirm a failure. As Wilfrid Ward used 
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to maintain, there is an objective as well as a subjective 
element in the art of biography; and the biographer 
must first make sure of such a portrait as every one will 
recognise and every one consent to before he dare attempt 
that subtler study of his subject as seen particularly by 
himself. Lord Crewe has painted this general, this 
indispensable likeness, and painted it with just such 
distinction as might be expected from him—with scholarly 
allusions befitting his father’s son, with a knowledge of 
the great world born of long acquaintance, with an under- 
standing of political situations enriched by experience 
of what Bacon calls ‘ great place,’ with the wisdom of 
one upon whom there has been set the choicest mark of 
an English diplomatic career. The book in a word is 
a work of piety, weightily authenticated and warily 
discharged. 

It is probable, however, that another hand will some 
day attempt a slighter, bolder sketch ; and it is possible 
that, when that attempt is made, chronology will be less 
exclusively considered. Science teaches us—or taught us 
lately—that we come nearer to the heart of reality by 
seeking a dimension that is neither that of time nor space, 
but compounded of them both. In the notion of the 
‘interval’ a student may find some analogy to the best 
expression of biographical truth and some comprehension 
of the particular difficulties of biographical art. Between 
the minutes, hours, days, months, and years, ‘ passing 
over to the end they were created ’ and measuring with 
steady beat the passage of the individual through time, 
and that spacing of larger issues which, like the incidents 
of Towton field, breaks in upon the sensuous life of men, 
and most of all of statesmen, it is no easy matter to 
establish any just relation. And least easy is it when 
the individual life embodies in addition all the interest 
of the Hamlet-motif—all the interest of a mind, not 
merely buffeted by fate, but tormented by conscience or 
its self-conscious shadow, and cursing the spite which has 
mingled the process of the intellectual soul with the play 
of forces beyond its power to guide. 

Drama alone, it may be, is adequate to deal with the 
character and career of one who was not last nor least an 
actor—drama, that is to say, which would give us not 
merely dramatic treatment, but dramatic distance. An 
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official biographer can but intermittently afford to 
remember that the play’s the thing; and Lord Crewe, 
besides, stands very close to his subject. Let the piece 
be staged, and the spectator in the auditorium will see 
both less and more. 

In this manner of presenting the matter the curtain 
would rise, not, as I recollect a distinguished Russian 
once pointing out to me was with English political 
biography so generally the case, upon a scene of family 
life, but of national circumstance. No spreading pedigree 
nor Scotsman’s table of descent would meet our eyes, but 
just a tableau of the Court of Victoria in the early ’sixties 
with ‘ those two dreadful old men’ of the Queen’s corre- 
spondence standing like supporters beside the throne. 
Behind Russell and Palmerston would be seen the figures 
of Gladstone and Disraeli. The piece, in other words, 
would open with the last Whig Ministry in power and 
Democracy, both Liberal and Tory-democratic, awaiting 
its dissolution. Then, after this stage-effect, there would 
enter in due course the hero—well-named ‘ Prince Charm- 
ing’ *—privilege in his bearing, distinction in his speech, 
largesse in his hands. Is he, as we say, too late for the 
fair, or will the political markets delay to close in face of 
that engaging presence, that brilliant address, that at 
least potentially well-filled purse? And there’s the 
play ! 

Through his mother’s second marriage with the Duke 
of Cleveland and the extensive, if not intensive, hospi- 
talities of Raby, the young Dalmeny became in fact 
acquainted at an early age with the rising political pro- 
tagonists. They seemed curiously calculated to appeal 
to a nature of which the elements were strangely mixed 
and to a mind already signalled by the ever-memorable 
William Cory as possessed of the finest combination of 
qualities that he had ever come across. No boy with 
histrionic tastes could fail to appreciate a meeting with 
Disraeli, nor a boy of religious, not to speak of political, 
dispositions a meeting with Gladstone; and Dalmeny 
was a little theatrical and more than a little religious. 

Spangled with all the glories of ‘Pop’ and a star- 
performer in its debates, the young Etonian walked in 





* I have borrowed the name from Mr A. G. Gardiner’s ‘Life of Sir 
William Harcourt.’ 
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the great park of Raby beside the eminent Hebrew 
statesman and talked of corn-laws and of kings, of great 
speeches in Parliament and doubtless of other matters 
also. The two got on capitally, but, as Mrs Disraeli, of 
whose singular, sometimes very singular, conversation 
there appears some record in young Dalmeny’s diary, 
informed the boy the evening after, the elder did not 
fail to remark that his companion was a Whig. He 
might perhaps have added that the old Whig Ministry 
was gone or going and that it was no time for young 
Whigs to be born. 

Rosebery’s particular cast of political thought was at 
that time of interest not only to accomplished statesmen. 
An uncle of mine, who was his mess-mate at Eton, used 
to tell the story of a schoolboy-conversation in which the 
future Liberal Leader was subjected to the ignominy of 
being assured by the lineal heir of Lord Eldon that he 
was no more a Liberal than his interlocutor. The accused, 
according to the report of the accuser, could find no better 
reply than to admit the justice of the impeachment, but 
extenuated its effect by pleading that he had a better 
chance on the Liberal side. Cynicism at school and for 
some while after is not, of course, a faith, but a fashion ; 
and besides, if one is rudely ambushed, one must be 
allowed the free use of methods of escape. But, if 
Rosebery had wanted to meet the charge with proper 
solemnity, he should have answered, as Disraeli answered 
for him, that he was neither a Tory nor a Liberal, but 
precisely a Whig. 

The Whigs were—for they are now, alas, for practical 
purposes extinct—a peculiar people, though doubtless, 
as Lady Frances Balfour rejoined when Lord Balfour 
taunted her with the circumstance, ‘zealous of good 
works.’ Their peculiarity indeed lay precisely in the 
fact that they were tenacious at once of their social 
privileges and their political philanthropies, that they 
wanted to be perennially eminent and at the same time 
perpetually benevolent. The difficulty here is obvious 
enough. The contents of every purse are eventually 
expended ; and a long series of beaux gestes and electoral 
benefactions will exhaust the finest inheritance. When 
Lord John Russell announced political ‘ finality ’ it was 
plain that the resources of the Whigs were running out, 
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and when Lord Russell died the Whig purse was all 
but empty. Yet Whigs, if Whigs they were to remain, 
must still be giving ; for their philosophy was based upon 
popularity and not, as with the Tories, upon function 
and degree. Disraeli, seeing their weakness, accused 
them, as every reader of his novels knows, of being no 
better than a Venetian oligarchy, and tried to revive the 
old direct connection of the Crown and the People which 
the Whig Revolution of 1688 had impaired and George III, 
in conformity with the ideas of Bolingbroke’s ‘ Patriot 
King,’ had temporarily and unskilfully restored. Within 
a year or so, in fact, of his conversation at Raby with 
young Dalmeny, he contrived to pass the Tory- 
Democratic Reform Bill of 1867. This stroke of state- 
craft, unhealthy in its incidental accompaniments, 
resulted in the dishing and ultimately in the death of 
the Whigs. They became a picturesque but moribund 
survival; the Liberals took over their inheritance; and 
the bog-oaks of Ireland eventually supplied them with a 
coffin. 

It is, however, the fortunes of Rosebery, not the fate 
of the Whigs, that we have tofollow. What merits notice 
is that the Whig in his blood caused him to miss the Tory 
in Tory-Democracy. In that admirable monograph of 
his on Lord Randolph Churchill, which Lord Crewe places 
high among his writings, both for charm and symmetry, 
he finds the Tory-democratic idea, after much critical 
examination, no better than a base amalgam of conserva- 
tive men and liberal measures. Doubtless it lends itself 
effectively enough to this damaging analysis. Yet, for 
all that, there is in this cavalier treatment of it some 
lack of philosophical penetration. For in the last resort 
this at first sight self-stultifying creed rests upon the 
notion that Democracy, or English Democracy at all 
events, has not fallen out of love with the principle of 
honour. ‘Man,’ Sidonia warns Coningsby in some 
memorable words, ‘is born to adore and to obey,’ and to 
the Liberal doctrine of ‘la carriére ouverte aux talents ’ 
Toryism opposes a less coldly rational, perhaps we might 
say more actually cordial conception of civic life, 
dominated from top to bottom by the courteous principles 
of place and function and the graceful precept of * noblesse 
oblige.’ Tory-Democracy was in its way an attempt— 
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a not wholly unsuccessful attempt—to retain or recover 
for the enfranchised populace a world of romance, of duty, 
and of vision; and when we have laughed to our hearts’ 
content at all Randolph’s quaint chivalry, careering as 
knights and dames and what-not along their primrose 
way, when we have observed with all the required Radical 
acidity of soul that England dearly loves a lord and 
Englishmen more dearly still to be belorded, when, if so 
we please, we have recalled Rosebery’s own vigorous 
attack upon the Royal Titles Act of 1875, and have 
refused in spirit to assist the imagination of three hundred 
million Indians by the creation of an Imperial overlord, 
we may yet be compelled to confess that, human nature 
being as it is and the British people what they are, the 
Tory inheritance was really more adaptable to new 
conditions than the Whig. 

Whiggery, if the truth be told as very lately it has 
been told by Mr Butterfield in a remarkable essay,* 
rested upon a version of history too lightly accepted. 
That essay must speak for itself. Its postulate, in 
Mr Butterfield’s words, is that ‘when we organise our 
general history by reference to the present we are pro- 
ducing what is really a gigantic optical illusion,’ and its 
argument, that the Whigs did so organise their historical 
studies. Political, not to speak of religious, liberty 
became with them a magnificent gesture made in the 
stately homes of England by persons whose opulence and 
enlightenment afforded to their fellow-citizens the direc- 
tion and discipline without which these latter, to quote 
Burke’s frank exposition of the matter, ‘ can scarcely be 
said to be in civil society.’ 

That Lord Rosebery drew his political temperament 
from the victorious Whigs of the English Revolution will 
never be in doubt amongst those who have noticed with 
what infinite patience he unravels the intrigues and 
dissects the characters of the Whig society that beset 
the path of Chatham. His book upon the early life and 
connections of that famous man is, indeed, the least of his 
important works; and Lord Crewe, unmindful of Mr Basil 
Williams’s recent biography, unwarrantably excuses its 
lack of power and perspective by observing that 


* H. Butterfield, ‘The Whig Interpretation of History.’ 
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‘Chatham’s Life has never been written at full length.’ 
The mark of the Whig is, however, as subtly and as 
surely stamped upon its pages as upon Rosebery’s 
deliberate acquisition at a later date of the earldom of 
Midlothian for no graver reason than a wish to prevent 
so distinguished a style from being adopted by some 
undistinguished person. 

If the ‘ Chatham’ discovers the trend of Rosebery’s 
disposition, the little volume, earlier published, upon the 
younger Pitt reveals the process of his reflection. The 
Whig idea of history, as Mr Butterfield would doubtless 
point out to us, is indeed there perceptible enough—as, 
for instance, in the casual estimate of Luther, the tempera- 
mental tribute to Fox, and the loose sentiment for a liberty 
that means little if not left undefined—yet behind it can 
be detected the presence of a judgment largely emanci- 
pated from party considerations. It is a high point of 
interest in Lord Crewe’s biography that this aspect of the 
‘ Pitt ’ is placed beyond a doubt. In a letter to a mother 
whose Stanhope descent may, perhaps, have caused her 
to fix too vigilant an eye upon her son’s political vagaries, 
Rosebery alludes with glee to the mistake she had made 
in supposing that his sympathies, when he wrote, had 
lain with Fox. They were, he assures her, ‘ wholly and 
entirely the other way.’ * 

This is not to say that Rosebery was, as his Eton 
mess-mate had suspected, no more than a veiled Con- 
servative. Pitt, we need to remember, would have 
called himself a Whig, and for the possession of Burke’s 
philosophical estate political protagonists do battle even 
to this day. What the admission shows is that Rosebery’s 
mind marched with that of one whose thoughts were so 
near the poise of political equilibrium that we may say 
of him pretty much what we please—that he was, as 
against North a Whig, as against Fox a Tory, that he was 
neither in servitude to the English King nor in sympathy 
with the French Revolution. Pitt—and this, surely, is 
what constitutes the supreme fascination of his career— 
lived in one of those rare moments of our national life 
when, as at this very hour, the patriot soul can take its 
seat without discomfort upon party benches. Rosebery, 
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to give him his due, was made for such a time as that, but 
the lot had fallen to him in far different ground. 

‘To be or not to be’—there precisely for the brilliant 
young Oxonian, whose love of race-horses had cost him 
his degree, was in the second act of our imaginary drama 
the question. Should he content himself with all that 
two Continents have—or had—to offer to a young peer in 
fitful pleasure and second-rate success, or should he, as 
the phrase is, go in for politics, and, if so, under what 
banner? He hesitated long. He had the chance in 
1872 of figuring, though in a very modest capacity, 
amongst the personnel of Mr Gladstone’s Administration ; 
he had the offer a year later of the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Linlithgow ; he had the Under-Secretaryship at the India 
Office pressed upon him in 1880. A prey to sensitiveness 
and hesitation, he declined these various occasions. So 
brilliant a talent was not, however, to be lightly lost. 
Mr Gladstone continued his flattering attentions; and 
Harcourt, as in face of subsequent developments we do 
well to observe, was yet more urgent to the same end. 
‘Rosebery,’ wrote Sir William to the Prime Minister, 
‘should join the Government, for all reasons and par- 
ticularly on the ground of my great personal regard for 
him.’ * Eventually he was prevailed upon to become 
Harcourt’s Under-Secretary at the Home Office, with 
particular charge of Scottish affairs. This disposition of 
business had its inconveniences; and Rosebery, as he 
was fully entitled to do in view of the provisional character 
that Mr Gladstone had assigned to it, presently insisted 
upon an alteration. He carried his point against a body 
of reluctant colleagues. The creation of a Scottish Office 
was decided upon ; and he was invited, not once but three 
times, to become its head. It was all in vain. Hamlet 
had returned to his hesitations. And at this point the 
curtain drops for the second time. 

When the next act opens a figure, already some while 
visible in the background, is seen to have moved to the 
front of the stage. It was in 1878—in that great year of 
his Administration—that the most famous Jew of the 
century ‘ gave away ’ Hannah Rothschild to be Rosebery’s 
wife. My father used to tell the story of Disraeli’s return 
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to the House of Commons after the ceremony, and of his 
characteristic, not to say caustic, comment upon his part 
in the affair. There could, however, have been no better 
choice for the purpose. Lady Rosebery was of Disraeli’s 
race, and Disraeli’s marriage had set an example of 
matrimonial devotion raised upon a similar, if much less 
magnificent, basis of financial obligation. The bride- 
groom left the church completely equipped for the réle 
of a great Whig magnate with large and liberal ideas: 
and, for the rest, nothing in his book is more pleasing 
than Lord Crewe’s tribute to the bride: 


* Divine wisdom warns ‘‘ How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the Kingdom of Heaven”’; but if that 
kingdom is a place into which unkindness, and petty self-love, 
and lack of charity cannot penetrate, and where only things 
of good report abound, those who knew Hannah de Rothschild 
either in her girlhood or through her married years could 
never doubt that she was one of the happy souls for whom 
its gates are always standing open. It was indeed a very 
noble character. .. .’ 


With this character—with its ultimate absence as 
well as its immediate presence—we have from this time 
forward to reckon in the analysis of Rosebery’s career. 
We catch an entertaining glimpse of the devoted wife 
contending with Mrs Gladstone about the Scottish Office 
affair ; and again in relation to her husband’s resumption 
of a post in the Government and admission into the 
Cabinet she is to the fore. It was to her that Mrs Glad- 
stone addressed th2 warning in 1884 that if Rosebery 
refused to rejoin the Administration, from which he had 
resigned over a year earlier, he must imperil his political 
future ; it was upon her that the then Prince of Wales 
impressed his conviction that patriotism might, as things 
then were, require his old friend to accept the little- 
esteemed post of First Commissioner of Works. Eventu- 
ally Rosebery complied, the dignity of Lord Privy Seal 
being associated with the duties of the First Com- 
missioner. The Government, discredited as it was by 
the Gordon episode in the Sudan and distracted by 
differences of policy in Ireland, had little life left 
when he joined it, and six months later it perished. In 
those six months, however, assisted to no small degree 
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by a private friendship with the Bismarcks and a tactfully 
executed visit to Berlin, he acquired both contact with 
foreign affairs and consideration with the Queen. 

Upon the return in 1886 of the Liberals to power with 
the Irish vote behind them these circumstances became 
important. Granville, three times Foreign Secretary, had 
in the end lost caste both with the Queen and the country, 
and, as Lord Crewe shrewdly observes, ‘in the practical 
conduct of public life statesmen have to be treated 
as being what common opinion judges them to be.’ 
Kimberley, acceptable as Foreign Secretary to Gladstone, 
was inacceptable to the Crown. Rosebery pleased all 
parties ; and according to the Queen, his was ‘ the only 
really good appointment ’ in the Administration. 

Thus began a relationship between a Sovereign, old 
even for her age in experience, and a Minister, young as 
things were for his office. It was a relationship that con- 
tained for Victoria possibilities of quasi-parental inter- 
ference and quasi-parental disappointment; but it 
worked for a time well enough, enabling Salisbury, as his 
biographer conjectures,* even as early as 1885, to give 
valuable assurances both to Germany and Austria that 
there would be no change in the continuity of British 
Foreign Policy should the Liberals regain power. For 
of the merits of continuity in the conduct of the Foreign 
Department Rosebery was fully convinced—of a conti- 
nuity, that is, which satisfied, as he considered that Salis- 
bury’s did, the conditions of success. About the actual 
issues in the Balkans and in Egypt he was agreed with 
his predecessor ; there was no marked difference between 
their respective attitudes towards France and Russia ; 
and Rosebery, when at a later date he declared that ‘ you 
should never put your foot forward further in diplomacy 
than you can keep it down’ was speaking all Salisbury’s 
mind on that crucial test of method. He passed creditably 
through the ordeal of a six-months’ administration and 
reached, as perhaps one might say, the apex of his fortune, 
though not yet of his fate. The Queen informed him 
privately of her contentment; Mr Gladstone called him 
publicly ‘the man of the future’; and he himself declared 
that he had ‘attained much more than the highest 
summit of his ambition.’ 


* Vol. 111, p. 224. 
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The Election of 1886 brought the partial eclipse of 
six years in opposition, and when the curtain rises again 
upon the penultimate act of our drama Rosebery has 
become a widower. The restrained dedication of his 
monograph upon Pitt enshrines the memory of a grief, 
tinged as so many of our saddest griefs are tinged—yet 
this one perhaps more than most—by the pity of idle 
words and lost opportunities. 'Tosome spectators, indeed, 
he had seemed to ignore the obligation which Disraeli 
never forgot. The most intimate letter, however, that 
finds a place in this biography reveals what others, more 
observant, had guessed—the situation beneath the surface. 
‘I dearly loved my wife,’ he assured the Queen, ‘ and our 
home was happiness itself; but I only now know what 
I have lost, and each new day represents a new desolation.’ 
Thenceforward, Lord Crewe tells us, ‘he remained a 
lonely man.’ 

The tragedy of Hamlet, as Dr Andrew Bradley brought 
to our notice a quarter of a century ago, turns upon no 
inherent, ineradicable weakness of will in the hero, but 
upon the fact that at the particular conjunction of events 
which called upon him for the highest energy, the shock 
of his mother’s second marriage had paralysed his active 
and promoted his reflective powers. Something analogous, 
perhaps, happened to Rosebery when Death struck down 
untimely the good companion of his days. It was in the 
autumn that he lost her ; and in the spring that followed 
we catch a glimpse of him walking amidst the gloom and 
splendour of the Escorial—‘ the most expressive church,’ 
he writes, ‘I have ever entered; with its cruel grey 
granite and its crushing silence . . . the very valley of 
the shadow of death.’ Brief as it is, this swift vision of a 
stricken spirit against the background of a palace that is 
all personality, and that personality the greatest and 
gloomiest which ever ruled in Spain—of a spirit con- 
strained by suffering to confess its conviction that here 
stood ‘ one of the most interesting and wonderful things 
in the world ’—is, perhaps, the most haunting, the most 
Hamlet-like episode in all the drama. 

Then once again Rosebery is back in England, and, 
coerced by the pressure of the aged Prime Minister, of 
colleagues fearful lest the reins of the premiership should 
pass into the hands of the rough-riding Harcourt, 
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of the Prince of Wales, voicing the sentiments of the 
apprehensive Queen, once more at the Foreign Office. 
Victoria, it is true, had marked a change in him—a new 
‘ radical,’ nay, as it seemed to her, ‘ almost communistic,’ 
trend in his speeches—but had found an explanation in 
the fact that ‘ poor Lady Rosebery was not there to keep 
him back.’ Yet, even so, he remained the most accept- 
able of those, to her eye dare-devil Gladstonians, who in 
the fifty-fifth year of her reign seemed to be pulling her 
Empire about her head ; and the reprobate was still her 
candidate as Foreign Secretary. ‘ You know,’ she told 
him—‘ quite maternally,’ so he records—‘ I have always 
given you good advice.’ And the Garter, at Gladstone’s 
suggestion, was given him also. 

Pushed forward in this manner by the political parent 
who counted still so much upon his help, Rosebery found 
himself in instant conflict with the one-time political 
sponsor, whose rival for the approaching vacancy in the 
Liberal leadership he had plainly become. In the 
character of a Little Englander, on the occasion of trouble 
in Uganda, Harcourt made plain his opposition to the 
Foreign Secretary and the Foreign Secretary’s imperialist 
leanings so effectively that resignation from office nearly 
followed upon the heels of acceptance. The matter was, 
however, compromised ; and Rosebery remained to score 
a modest diplomatic triumph over France in Siam and to 
contract a strong distrust of French methods all the world 
over. Then in 1894, some eighteen months later, Glad- 
stone resigned, and the moment arrived for the Queen 
to claim the price of her continued favour. Circumstances 
had played into her hands. John Morley within the last 
year or so had shifted from Harcourt’s side to Rosebery’s 
—a matter mainly of temperament. Two of the most 
sensitive men in politics had thus joined forces against 
the most insensitive of politicians. Reluctantly, at least 
in appearance, and certainly under pressure, Rosebery 
agreed to form an administration. He had no illusions. 
The Queen would fall foul of him on account of his views, 
Harcourt on account of his promotion. 

In the event everything went as badly for him as is 
easily conceivable. Victoria, to judge from the enter- 
taining correspondence that has lately been made public 
in her Letters, treated him much like an opinionated 
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schoolboy ; and Sir William seized every occasion to 
make him feel that he was anything but master in his 
own house. The Queen took vigorous exception to the 
brave menaces of wrath to come that he addressed to a 
now predominantly Conservative House of Lords, should 
it dare to exercise its political judgment in accordance 
with its constitutional powers; the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have none of the Prime Minister’s 
protests against a Budget well calculated to promote the 
continuous and constitutionally disastrous secession of 
Liberal peers. Two passages from the Queen’s Letters 
serve to show all the depth of Rosebery’s plight. ‘ Fifty- 
seven years ago,’ Victoria wrote to him, with the distant, 
majestic ceremony of a sovereign addressing a subject, 
‘the Constitution was delivered into her keeping and .. . 
right or wrong, she has her views as to the fulfilment of 
that trust.’* And he had already written to her that 
‘he himself is only able to guide this tumultuous party 
through a leader bitterly hostile to himself and ostenta- 
tiously indifferent to the fate of the Government.’ + 

Yet this was not the sum of all his sea of troubles. 
The Liberal Party complained of his acknowledgment, 
platitudinous as it might appear, that Irish Home Rule 
must wait upon the will of the English ‘ predominant 
partner’; the Nonconformists criticised his racing- 
stable, and so much the more a great deal that, precisely 
in those two years of his premiership, Fortune excelled in 
irony and made him twice over the winner of the world’s 
most famous race; the German Government, to say 
nothing of the French, caused him to rescind the deal 
that his Foreign Secretary had done with the King of 
the Belgians by arranging for a lease of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal district in exchange for a strip of territory in the 
Tanganyika and Albert Nyanza region and so advancing 
Rhodes’s dream of a British dominion or domination 
running from the Cape unbroken up to Cairo. 

The unhappy man suffered as best he mig it the 
expostulations of the Queen, the truculence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—who complained that, 
contrary to stipulation, he was kept in the dark as regards 
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foreign affairs—and the unnatural confederacy of Little 
England opinion with German Imperial endeavour against 
his African policy. But he was miserable and sleepless 
and longed to be released. Deliverance came at last. 
An adverse vote on the supply of cordite blew up the frail 
fabric of his Administration. Two days later appears 
in his journal as perfect an envoy for that tumble-down 
Government as the historian could desire : 


‘June 23. Harcourt came to me spontaneously before 
dinner: the first time since I have been P.M.’ 


As for an epitaph, had he not written that also himself 
some years before ? 


‘It would be too much to maintain that all the members 
of a Cabinet should feel an implicit confidence in each other ; 
humanity—least of all political humanity—could not stand 
so severe a strain. But between a Prime Minister in the House 
of Lords and the Leader of the House of Commons such a 
confidence is indispensable.’ * 


At London dinner-parties a quarter of a century ago 
it was rare for Rosebery to be mentioned without some 
allusion being forthwith made to his three declared and by 


that time realised ambitions—to marry an heiress, to own 
a Derby winner, to be Prime Minister of England. Lord 
Crewe gives no countenance to the story, but, apocryphal 
or not, it gives, if not Rosebery’s measure as a man, yet 
certainly the measure taken of him by the men of his time. 
The three wishes, like wishes in a fairy-tale, had all been 
granted him, yet, as each came and passed, there was to 
be heard that ‘laughter of gods in the background ’ of 
which George Meredith warns us. For a little Rosebery 
remained the leader of his party. Then—a final irony— 
Gladstone took up the cause of the massacred Armenians 
and dealt him—the expression is his own—the couwp-de- 
grace. As an experienced Foreign Secretary, accustomed 
in Cabinet discussions of the affairs of his department 
to find himself in a minority of one, and never at all 
addicted to what can only be adequately, if irreverently, 
described as indulgence in anti-Turkish delight, he was 
incapable of following his old master in a new crusade. 
He had thus occasion, for which, perhaps, he was seeking, 
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to lay down leadership; and against the advice of his 
best friends he took it. With that event his political 
career passed into its final phase. 

Lord Crewe unfortunately states that Rosebery’s book 
on that same aspect of Napoleon’s life was ‘ first published 
in 1908.’ The printer, if the printer be to blame, has 
done the student a bad turn. ‘Napoleon; the Last 
Phase’ was actually published in 1900, and though 
written, like Disraeli’s Count Alarcos, ‘to lay a literary 
ghost’ that had long haunted its author, may pre- 
sumably be attributed to the three years that passed 
between Rosebery’s retirement from leadership and the 
real date of its publication. It contains, therefore, as 
we may feel pretty sure in the case of one who was a more 
accomplished littérateur than he was a letter-writer, the 
key to this period, and we shall miss some part of its 
meaning if we do not detect, even amidst the distant 
blare of trumpets and the echoing tramp of ghostly 
legions, a note of personal lament faintly sounding :— 
‘Does not history tell us that there is nothing so 
melancholy as the aspect of great men in retirement— 
from Nebuchadnezzar in his meadow to Napoleon on his 
rock ?’ * 

Rosebery was not great as these, nor perhaps great 
at all, but he had held, if only for some fleeting months, 
the greatest office in the greatest of empires at what may 
well prove to have been the very zenith of its greatness. 
He had still thirty, or almost thirty, years of life—years 
of inevitable anti-climax, unless he were to be content to 
let his self-created St Helena suffer a sea-change, lose its 
ocean splendour, and turn into an Elba within reach of a 
continent not altogether lost. On the political mainland 
change was proceeding, and change which tended to 
remove his more personal difficulties. The alarming old 
Queen, the grand old man, the turbulent old colleague— 
all, though in different ways, had left his passage clear 
as the new century opened. The situation in its more 
positive aspects was not less to his advantage. The 
Liberal Imperialists who were his natural adherents 
included Asquith, Grey, and Haldane, some of the ablest 
men of the party and his personal friends. Once or 
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twice he seemed on the point of putting to sea, but in the 
end the island-furrow, along which in imagination he 
ploughed his lonely way, held him prisoner. Though the 
will to tempt fortune afresh was wanting, the mind was 
still busy with politics. As occasion called he condemned 
the Entente policy of Lord Lansdowne and Lord Grey, 
castigated in even more drastic terms the Budget 
associated with the name of Mr Lloyd George, criticised 
the provisions of the Parliament Act, and finally, after 
all power of public protest was spent, delivered his soul— 
a very caustic soul indeed !—on the subject of the Peace 
of Versailles; and in all these things, as earlier in the 
case of Home Rule, he showed a clarity of insight and a 
balance of judgment the more remarkable that it ran 
counter to the temper of the time. Yet there the matter 
ended. He who might easily have displaced a leader 
more remarkable than most for avoiding division by 
dividing counsel—Campbell, as the squib declared, 
severing himself when convenient from Bannerman; he 
who might perhaps have resumed for the asking the 
direction of foreign affairs, and thus forestalled the perils 
he there foresaw; he who might certainly, if Lord 
Spencer’s evidence goes for anything, have had the 
Colonial Office and thus given a new impetus to the spirit 
of Empire; he whose presence in the Administration of 
1906 might have mitigated plunder and in that of 1916 
might have moderated revenge; he who must have 
exercised, had he chosen, in 1910 a large influence upon 
the then Prime Minister in respect of the, to himself at 
least, profoundly interesting and important question of a 
reform of the House of Lords, was in every case found 
wanting. Words seemed with him increasingly to do 
duty for action; and action, at least in respect of his votes 
upon the Budget and the Parliament Bill, to eviscerate 
words. Hamlet’s famous dilemma might almost be said 
to have ended in Hegel’s hardly less famous delusion, 
and the problem, whether to be or not to be, to have 
resolved itself in the persuasion that being and not being 
were one and the same thing. He who had made 
‘ efficiency ’ the legend of his banner had become in fact 
the outstanding example of ineffectiveness. 

And yet when all has been said that should be said 
about this tragic loss of power, it is still in place to speak 
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in praise of Rosebery. Though his strength—impaired, 
as we ought in justice to remember, by sleeplessness as 
well as by sensitiveness—had abated, his eye was not 
dimmed. His criticism fixed with unerring precision 
upon the three points which History will in all probability 
indicate as the main causes of British decline during the 
last quarter of a century—the diplomatic consequences 
of the Entente ; the moral, or, if we will, the immoral 
effect of the 1909 Budget; and the international results 
of the Peace of Versailles. Lord Crewe, as a loyal member 
of the Liberal Government of 1906 and a recent 
Ambassador to France, is not perhaps in the best position 
to give his father-in-law credit in these directions, and 
indeed tends a little to minimise their consequence. A 
casual or careless reader, for instance, might easily con- 
clude from the treatment of the subject on p. 582 that 
Rosebery’s disapproval of the Entente policy was related 
only to the squabble in Morocco. It needs the more to 
be emphasised that Rosebery’s mind appears to have 
moved along parallel lines with Salisbury’s, favoured 
‘neighbourliness’ but not entanglements in foreign 
relations, and, in short, approved an English policy that 
held the balance and not an English policy that weighted 
decisively one or other of the scales. A friend who 
enjoyed more than one opportunity of private discussion 
with him on the subject of the Entente with France and 
on one occasion was present at Dalmeny when he dis- 
cussed it with Lord Grey, is good enough to allow me to 
say that these conversations had, to the best of his 
recollection, no special reference to Morocco, and that 
there was certainly no limitation put upon his general 
condemnation of the Entente policy as tending to involve 
England in war with Germany. 

The Entente of Lord Lansdowne had, as time tends 
more and more to emphasise, one all-important difference 
from the Entente which his famous ancestor (for Talley- 
rand is now generally admitted to have been Flahaut’s 
father) concluded with Lord Aberdeen. The France of 
the Orleans Monarchy was free from other entanglements ; 
the France of the Third Republic was already bound by 
her Russian alliance. The older and firmer bond held 
her more tightly than the newer and more flexible one, 
and England thus became rather innocently enmeshed in 
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the web of Russian diplomacy and made subservient to 
the recovery of Russian prestige. The causes of any war 
are old as time and wide as life, yet the Macaulay of the 
future may presently affirm with no little show of 
rhetorical plausibility that, because an Austrian Foreign 
Minister got the better of a Russian Foreign Minister in 
a discreditable deal at a Moravian country-house, and 
because an Austrian Archduke with Slav sympathies and 
Slav ideals fell a victim to Yugo-Slav animosities and 
Yugo-Slav ambitions, British and German soldiers 
massacred one another upon the banks of the Somme, 
British and German sailors sank one another off the 
coast of Jutland, Indians fought in the fields of France, 
and Englishmen marched between the rivers of Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Rosebery, when the whole matter came thus at length 
to its grim conclusion, gave of his best to the cause of his 
country—gave his splendid eloquence and the life of his 
dearly-loved son. His voice uttered no uncertain sound ; 
the note was fierce and strong; to ruthlessness for better 
or worse he would have caused ruthlessness to be opposed. 
Yet there was no man in Great Britain who had a better 
claim to say that he had striven in the day of visitation 
to teach his countrymen the things that belonged to their 
peace, no man who had sought more earnestly to save 
them from the Pyrrhic victory which was all they could 
hope to win. In the day of diplomacy he had remem- 
bered his praise of Pitt’s long effort to keep out of war ; 
yet in the day of battle he pressed England as of old to 
save herself by her efforts and Europe by her example. 

As Rosebery’s mind penetrated the fallacies of a 
foreign policy which took from England the security of 
independence without securing to her the advantages of 
alliance, so did it tear away the sophistries of Mr Lloyd 
George’s finance. To expose a measure of which the 
central project was presently swept away by its own 
author after a million and a half of revenue had been 
raised at an estimated cost of five, requires, perhaps, no 
profound effort of intellect, but Rosebery’s attack was 
turned as much against the implications of the Budget as 
its actual taxes. There seemed at the time a certain 
extravagance in declaiming against it as socialistic and 
taking occasion to declare that socialism was ‘ the end of 
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all, the negation of faith, of family, of property, of 
monarchy, of Empire.’ But the old student of Adam 
Smith was not at fault, and had reason enough to warn 
his old Liberal colleagues that they knew not what spirit 
they were of. Plunder—in the sense of a capricious 
transfer of wealth from one class to another—turned 
quickly to profligacy, and profligacy after twenty years 
into the wildest waste. Rosebery did not live to see the 
extraordinary dénouement—the credit of England in 
decline ; a Prime Minister taught, no longer at school, 
but in Downing Street, the elements of economic law ; 
all the nation roused to nobility; and all the wordy 
battles of party strife merged in a policy of common- 
sense—but no conceivable passage of events could have 
served to raise his reputation as a prophet higher. 

The Entente dissolved in war and tears and was 
replaced by wider understandings; the Budget of 1909 
paled to insignificance as War and Socialism piled up 
their vast commitments; but of the provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles it will long be said that they are 
always with us. The old statesman, exhausted by his 
war-time efforts, was a stricken man by the time when the 
Peace was made; but he lashed in private that singular 
eirenicon no less forcibly than he had publicly lashed its 
companions in mistake. Nothing certainly was wanting 
to the vigour or comprehensiveness of a criticism which 
called upon the ghost of Brougham to come and deliver 
‘one of his huge seven-hour speeches crushing the Treaty 
of Versailles in gross and in detail.’ For the last time in 
that long life he had put himself in line with the best 
English tradition. As he had resisted diplomatic en- 
tanglements, as he had protested against penal taxation, 
so he rejected an international settlement which sur- 
rendered to the pleasures of revenge the old moderation 
in victory that had marked the British policy of a hundred 
years before. He was consistently wise beyond, or, if we 
please, behind, his generation. 

Puzzled by his restlessness in party-harness, dazzled 
by and a little distrustful of his fine paces, much too 
ready to believe that any solid roadster or spirited colt 
can reach the goal as well if not as quickly as the best- 
bred hunter, the public never clearly saw how wise 
Rosebery was, how excellent was his sense of direction, 
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and how skilfully his judgment took the fences that 
separate past and future. To no man of his time or since 
his time can a new generation be more safely recom- 
mended for an example of the spirit, if not the stuff of 
which National Governments are made and by which they 
must be sustained, for none, perhaps, had so perfectly 
assimilated the two leading lessons of history—that no 
nation can afford to sever itself from its past and that 
nothing, or at best very little, in the political sphere is 
ever done at the right time, if, indeed, it be done in any 
time at all. He had, in fact, shaken himself free from the 
scrimmage between Liberal and Tory, and climbed beyond 
the wisdom of the Whigs into a serener air. It was 
observed that his political as well as his other speeches 
reached their loftiest level in the year in which he finally 
decided to lay down the burden of party-leadership. 
Not, of course, that he ever spoke imperially in the grand 
manner of the philosopher. For so ardent a Scotsman 
he cared curiously little for abstract ideas. His genius lay 
—and at this point we must exchange the metaphors of the 
racecourse for those of the studio—in the portrayal, with 
magic brush and patriotic hand, of the lively features, 
paramount traits, and enduring fascinations of Britain’s 
remembered worthies—of the statesmen first and fore- 
most, sometimes, as in the case of Pitt and Peel, at full 
length, or sometimes, as with Fox and Shelburne, in 
incomparable vignettes, but also of those who, like Burns 
and Johnson, strike still deeper chords of feeling and move 
the mind to yet more spacious music. 

After this manner, then, though in a way as remote 
from Disraeli’s as a Whig is distant from an Oriental seer, 
Rosebery may be said to have commended to his country- 
men the thoughts of imperium et libertas, perceiving in 
their combination, as Disraeli had done before him, the 
particular genius of his fellow-citizens. And, as we turn 
from the portraits he has painted to look our last upon his 
own, we may reflect in passing that it was from this 
assiduous tending of the twin torches of liberty and empire 
that he won his own best place in our annals. 

It is, however, the enigma of a striking personality 
and not the portrait of a great Prime Minister that rivets 
the eye. Since the London neighbour whose likeness 
Rosebery drew with so much care—the famous ‘ Jesuit 
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of Berkeley Square ’—was dead, there has been, with the 
single exception of Disraeli, no figure in English politics 
that lends itself so much to mystery as his own. Certainly 
he took himself no pains to read the riddle for us ; rather, 
perhaps, the contrary. To ‘ peep and botanise’ around 
his political grave may lead us at first sight to speculate 
with Hamlet that ‘ here might lie the pate of a politician.’ 
And yet who is there that, rising from the study of his 
literary remains, will refuse to him Fortinbras’s epitaph 
on Hamlet’s self: ‘ He was likely, had he been put on, 
to have proved most royally’? The actual event doubt- 
less disputes this title to regard, but how if, as with 
Hamlet, circumstance was only in a temporary ascendancy 
over character ? 

Over their wine, then, it is likely that men will long 
debate the final significance of this delicate connoisseur 
—a man most like a crystal with many gleaming facets 
and behind them some mysterious pools. They may 
speak of him as a born citizen of the Republic of Letters, 
or as a Whig magnate of a dying type, or as a collector of 
Napoleon’s relics all too sensitive to Napoleon’s charm. 
They may notice that his confession of liberty seemed 
to be balanced in practice by something perilously like 
an autocratic temperament. They may perceive that 
politics was to him as a mistress whom he could neither 
live with nor yet without. They may quote, if they 
have ransacked informing sources, Mr Spender’s sugges- 
tion that the premiership, too swiftly attained and too 
gravely embarrassed, had left him ‘like a burnt child 
dreading the fire’ and resolved to resume office only 
on terms so exacting as to be impracticable, and Mr 
Spender’s complaint that ‘no one could discover what 
he wished or what he would do’*; as well as the comple- 
mentary opinion of the same high authority that he seemed 
‘more likely than any one else to steer a prudent course ’ 
as Foreign Secretary.t They will pass on perhaps to 
discuss his brilliant talent for conversation and perhaps to 
challenge—for it can, within my knowledge, be effectively 
challenged—Mr Spender’s assertion, doubtless in general 
accurate, that ‘ his epigrams came to him on the spur of 





* J. A. Spender, ‘Life, Journalism and Politics,’ 1, p. 57. 
+ Ibid., p. 107. 
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the moment.’ They may make mention of his passing 
fancy for a villa at Posilippo; of his careless courage 
at sea; of his strange nocturnal drives, inevitably 
reminiscent of King Ludwig of Bavaria, though, as every 
one knows, imposed by insomnia. They may recall his close 
friendship with ‘hang-theology ’ Rogers, the lovable and 
latitudinarian incumbent of St Botolph’s, and, perhaps, 
also the fact that Rosebery wrote and Rogers delivered 
from the pulpit of St Paul’s a sermon on the text, *‘ This 
one thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind 
and reaching forth unto those things which are before, 
I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.’ Then, in a yet graver vein, they 
will perhaps refer to his visit to Newman’s corpse, to his 
distress at the intrusion upon his grief of a different 
religious faith at the time of Lady Rosebery’s obsequies, 
to his attendance at Holy Communion on the morning 
before he accepted the premiership. 

In all these things those interested in Rosebery’s 
personality will interest themselves and, if they follow 
the leading of Lord Crewe, they will come last, though 
assuredly not least, to his connection with the turf. 
Each volume of the biography concludes, in fact, with a 
chapter devoted to the racecourse. To experts in horse- 
racing these will doubtless prove of great value, but to 
such as prefer, shall we say, a less equine and more human 
treatment of the subject, Mr George Lambton’s ‘ Men 
and Horses I have known’ and the ‘ Chapters from Turf 
History ’ of a certain, in his day illustrious, ministerial 
private secretary who wrote under the name of ‘ New- 
market ’ may be recommended as supplementary studies. 
For, otherwise, men of the baser sort might be tempted to 
indulge in Salisbury’s mild surprise that people should 
take so much trouble to see whether one quadruped can 
run faster than another. And besides, a statesman with a 
political career carried through, in spite of the Hamlet- 
soul in him, perhaps for the last time in our history 
something after the manner of a sport, deserves to have 


the record of his racing racy. 
ALGERNON CECIL. 
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Art. 8—AMERICA AND DISARMAMENT. 


1. The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. Four Vols. 
Benn, 1927. 

2. America, The Menace. By Georges Duhamel. George 
Allen & Unwin, 1931. 


Is there any fantasy of the ‘Old Comedy’ of Athens— 
any satire of Cratinus, Eupolis, or Aristophanes which 
can eclipse the record of that strange American ‘ Dyarchy ’ 
which strove in vain to re-cast a shattered world amid all 
the snarlings and wrangles of the Paris Peace Conference 
of 1918-19? I refer, of course, to the luckless President 
Wilson and his little ‘ Texan Talleyrand,’ Colonel E. M. 
House, who for eight years was the real ruler of the United 
States, wielding a power during the Great War and 
receiving a deference from the Allies which is without 
parallel in modern history where a private citizen is 
concerned. The relations of these two men—who brought 
the League of Nations into exotic bloom in that Paris 
forcing-house—is oddly analogous to those of the Mikado 
(‘ Exalted Gate ’) and the Tokugawa Shogun (‘ Barbarian 
—Subduing Generalissimo ’) of medizeval Japan. 

There a dim Divinity dwelt in the rarified atmosphere 
of the Kioto Court, playing the No-game and reciting 
poems—feeble, effeminate, and aloof from things profane. 
Afar off, in Kamakura (or in Yedo) was the Shogun, a 
fierce man of action, intent upon things mundane, though 
always deferring in form to his shadowy Emperor. So it 
was in the United States from the ‘ worked ’ election of 
1912 until the downfall of Wilson in 1920, when he turned 
away from a vengeful Congress to plead for his Paris 
policies direct with the sovereign people. But these in 
turn only completed the process of repudiation ; so that 
the hapless dreamer collapsed after thirty speeches and 
lay on his death-bed while America swung back into her 
‘normalcy ’ under the gay and heedless Harding. And 
Harding’s first act was to call the Disarmament Con- 
ference of 1921-22, at the bidding of a Senate which was 
determined to re-assert its constitutional powers, after 
the long interregnum of the House-Wilson autocracy, 
which, when the Paris show was over, was seen by a 
deluded world to be no more than a marionette per- 
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formance with an unhappy ending. For eight years, 
then, there was the weakest of all American ‘ Mikados ’ 
in Washington, and a self-appointed ‘Shogun’ in New 
York, the two linked by private telephones, by telegrams 
and letters—even by visits, when President Wilson’s 
‘one-track mind’ (it is his own confession!) needed 
energetic shunting from the political Shogun of the Lone 
Star State. Such was the governance of the richest and 
most populous of all civilised Powers in 1914; and it 
explains the half-humorous contempt with which German 
Macht treated Wilson—‘ who talks daggers with a bodkin 
in his fist,’ as Hindenburg used to say, with due caritas 
of leniency for the loose, unmartial continent of con- 
fusion which his people knew so well. How the finer type 
of European mind reacts to the dizzy reels of that endless 
‘movie’ is shown with rare force and skill in M. Georges 
Duhamel’s impressions. 

President Wilson’s ‘ Too-Proud-To-Fight ’ speech, three 
days after the most monstrous outrage in the annals of 
the sea—the blasting of the ‘ Lusitania,’ with over eleven 
hundred men, women, and children (and more than a 
hundred of these American citizens !) sent to a dreadful 
death—was delivered without the knowledge of his 
‘owner’ and wire-puller, the Texan Shogun in New 
York. Colonel House was as much mortified as any one 
by this unauthorised breakaway on the part of his White 
House lay-figure. Indeed, the two thousand pages of 
the Colonel’s ‘ Intimate Papers’ are fairly speckled with 
efforts to control or goad Wilson into elementary positives 
and negatives which leave one gasping that so pitiful a 
poltroon (Stat magni nominis umbra !) should ever have 
sailed into Brest Harbour on that wintry day—a Friday, 
and the 13th, his ‘lucky number’ !—between lines of 
mighty warships, with guns crashing out a welcome (and 
a national holiday !) in honour of this bogus Messiah, and 
delirious crowds awaiting him in Paris, London, and 
Rome as Salvator Mundi... . 

‘It may be,’ mourns the Shogun who was swept away in 
the deluge with his Divinity, ‘that Wilson might have had 
the power and influence if he had remained in Washington 
and kept clear of the Conference. When he stepped from 
his pedestal and wrangled with the representatives of other 
States upon equal terms, he became as common clay.’ 
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It is instructive to compare this elegos with the letters of 
the U.S. Ambassador in Berlin to Colonel House after the 
awful crime of the ‘ Lusitania,’ and the almost Biblical 
‘Notes’ of protest which the bodkin-wielder in Wash- 
ington hurled into the inferno of slaughter. ‘It is the 
German hope,’ wrote the shrewd and lively James Gerard, 
‘to keep the ‘‘ Lusitania ’’ matter jollied along until the 
American people get excited about baseball or a new 
scandal, and forget... .’ Again, Mr Gerard writes, six 
weeks later, from Berlin: ‘The people here are firmly 
convinced that we can be slapped, insulted, and murdered 
with absolute impunity, and they refer to our Notes as 
things worse than waste paper!’ (July 20, 1915). Such 
is the price of peace to a people of negligible defence when 
man’s wrath is loosed by the roll and surge of those 
‘imponderables ’ upon which wise old Bismarck used to 
dwell so sagely when drawing his ‘ blood-and-iron’ 
lessons from the pageant of human history. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that when President 
Hoover proposed a big cut in the current Naval Estimates, 
the head of the U.S. Navy League—a body with powerful 
Service and popular backing—should have broadcast a 
counter-stroke against the President’s effort ‘ to restrict, 
reduce, and starve our Navy’? Mr W. H. Gardiner, 
who is a great figure in Washington, did not mince his 
words—especially when pouring scorn upon Mr Hoover’s 
idea in 1929 to ‘immunise ’ from attack all food-supplies 
in time of war. ‘ It would be difficult,’ the Navy League 
chief declared in his cumbrous ‘ American,’ 


‘to express too much regret that the most humanitarian of 
pacific intentions should have led President Hoover into 
exhibiting this abysmal ignorance of why Navies are main- 
tained, and how they are used in their major mission. For 
acceptance of his suggestion would have worked, not only 
diametrically counter to the interests and weight of the 
United States in world affairs, but in effect would have made 
for bigger and bloodier wars. And yet such is the psychology 
that is not only controlling our internal naval policy, but 
dictating its external subordination to those of foreign Naval 
Powers !’ 


The Navy League had put out a programme of its own for 
the next six years, and with it a survey of our precarious 
world, sitting upon thorns both political and economic, 
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and plainly in the throes and ferment of explosive change. 
This unofficial ‘ minimum ’ calls for no less than 101 ships 
of all classes to replace outworn units, as well as twelve 
extra vessels, these to include three aircraft-carriers, two 
large-gun and seven small-gun cruisers, the whole to cost 
$767,000,000. 

Now President Hoover is a sensitive man, fallen upon 
evil days; an able administrator proven in many fields, 
at home and abroad, as well as the only world-travelled 
occupant which the White House has ever had. It was 
probably an error of tactics on his part to appoint a special 
Committee of Five to investigate Mr Gardiner’s charges 
of ‘ starving the Navy,’ with a view to forcing an apology 
‘for untruth and distortions of fact.’ But the President 
is in piteous case. He came into power with all the 
crescent effulgence of Coolidge prosperity about his 
massive brow. The Utopia of Jefferson and the ‘ Fathers ’ 
was an article of Hoover’s simple Quaker faith; he went 
so far in campaign exuberance as to predict an end-of-the 
rainbow America, in which poverty should be no more 
than a name, or an exclusive Old World possession. 

As for wages, together with America’s standard of 
living and the general felicity, Mr Hoover’s belief was 
that of Main Street—‘ the sky’s the limit!’ And surely 
that way soared all America’s stocks and shares in the 
stupendous gamble of 1929, whereto any comparison 
with the South Sea Bubble is to liken a child’s balloon to 
the fabulous airship of to-day. The very charwomen left 
their swabs for the ticker-tape. Clerks laid reckless hands 
upon money which was not their own. Rube of Missouri 
was mortgaging his crops and cows. You rang in vain for 
your bell-boy in the hotel, because that sprite was down 
the street showing a fortune of paper ‘profits’ to a 
fevered bank-manager who had money to burn, and was 
indeed feeding flames that crackled from ocean to ocean, 
and from the Great Lakes down to the rice and sugar 
lands of the Mexican Gulf. No such sirocco of chance 
had ever swept this vast Alsatia of ‘ go-getters ’ which 
Europe insists upon viewing as a ‘ country’ like any other. 

But America’s hopes began to flutter down with the 
September leaves of 1929. Furtively enough they fell at 
first—then with weight and volume which became as an 
avalanche of Himalay, in which prosperity was no more 
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seen. Once more our old friends the ‘ Unthinkable ’ and 
* Inconceivable ’ stalked in all their ghastness, real as the 
Civil War itself, in the unstable and emotional immensity 
which is America. Banks failed in their thousands. 
Farmers in the south-west had to be fed, like any 
Armenians of Abdul Hamid long ago. Securities on the 
New York Exchange alone showed a shrinkage of 
$55,000,000,000. Wheat fell to 48 cents a bushel, and 
cotton dropped to 6 cents a pound. No wonder the 
Press moaned that ‘ Faith and Hope have themselves 
struck new “‘lows’’’! Bitterness and blight blew in 
raw gusts from the new hundred-storey skyscraper on 
Fifth Avenue (which cost 10,000,000/.) over to the card- 
board cosmos of Hollywood, where all the stars were lost 
in a great eclipse which left 120,000,000 people groping 
and stunned. Worst of all, President Hoover himself 
was blamed for the blizzard, even as Italian devotees 
will beat and curse their local saint for the rain which 
has been delayed, or dear desires blown frustrate. Down 
in Oklahoma a handful of the 10,000,000 out o’ works 
dressed themselves in rags, heightened their woe with 
streaks of paint, and then paraded the boom-town streets 
with instruments of uproar, while the big drum bore the 
damning title of ‘ Hoover’s Prosperity Band !’ 

No wonder the President fastened upon ‘ excessive 
armaments’ as offering a few crumbs of economy, with 
repercussions upon the multiple bogey of German Repara- 
tions and those War Debts of which he cannot now 
‘approve in any remote degree of the cancellation.’ 
This year’s deficit alone in the Federal Budget will amount 
to $2,122,683,685, and on top of this are other ‘ calls,’ 
such as the bonus certificates given to the ‘ veterans of 
the Great War,’ valued at the prodigious figure of 
$3,500,000,000. For we have here the most wildly extrava- 
gant form of ‘ negative’ Government which our world 
has ever seen. This fact is dimly sensed : Colonel House 
himself once wrote a novel to drive it home upon his 
helpless Mikado. But Wilson hated trouble. He loved 
to hear his own voice, and could drone out prose and 
poetry for two hours on end to his White House intimates, 
winding up with a fervid preference for ‘The Fool’s 
Prayer ’ of Edward Sill—whoever he may be among the 
inglorious Miltons. 
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There is, of course, no Federal dole for a mass of 
unemployed who must now exceed the entire population 
of Canada. So anarchy begins to raise its ugly head, as 
in the mining districts of Kentucky, while ‘ hunger- 
marchers ’ at the opening of Congress were received with 
a precautionary panoply of rifles and pistols, gas-guns and 
‘tear ’-bombs, of which array in the Land of Liberty the 
fast-increasing Communists make mischievous propa- 
ganda. ‘ Half the fun in a Red Revolution in America,’ 
one of these humorists was heard to say, ‘ would be in 
sharing things with Comrade Rockefeller.’ 

It will be seen that Mr Hoover’s chances of re-election 
next November are far from rosy. The two Houses of 
Congress view him coldly ; the people suspect his ‘ inter- 
nationalism,’ and once more seek ‘ a President who knows 
the boundaries of the United States.’ Hoover is essentially 
a man of peace, and to him the control and reduction of 
world-weapons by sea and land and air is a fixed obsession, 
just as the League of Nations was with Woodrow Wilson. 
‘It seems strange and incredible,’ the President mused 
last October to a Methodist Assembly, 


‘ that after all the centuries of man’s experience with War, we 
should still have to discuss it, and to argue against it. It 
seems even more strange that, with all the crushing burdens 
resting upon every nation because of Wars, we still make 
progress against them at a snail’s pace. The nations groan 
under taxation. People of all lands suffer daily from economic 
depression, and Governments are perplexed—yet we go on 
using incalculable sums in evident dread of Wars that may 
come upon us. A new mind must be made in the world on 
this subject.’ 

And Mr Hoover wound up with an earnest plea to ‘all 
lovers of good will and followers of the Prince of Peace 
for the making of human brotherhood, in which the peace 
of God shall prevail in the lives of men.’ 

America’s name is traditionally associated with this 
elusive peace which has been ensued so fondly in all ages, 
from the Greek Leagues and the ‘Grand Design’ of 
Henry IV of France to the Holy Alliance of Alexander 
of Russia (which became so unholy !) and the mourning 
Rescript of Nicholas II in 1898, which gave rise to the 
two Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907. Yet it was 
war alone—even with ‘foreign entanglements’ and the 
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aid of French warships, French money, and the skilled 
professional soldiers of France—which gave these Thirteen 
rebel Colonies their independence. Then they turned 
their backs upon the Atlantic, and bought and fought their 
way over to the farther ocean through a wilderness equal 
to all Europe in area. This was no pacificist job, nor one 
that made for a law-abiding population. And though the 
legend of ‘ anti-militarism ’ haunts the whole epos of a 
hundred and fifty years, we find America continuously 
belligerent. The shallow, erratic Jefferson had no use at 
all for any ‘ water-defence,’ and was cocksure that a few 
dry-land gunboats, housed in sheds along the Potomac 
River, would save his country from what he branded as 
‘the ruinous folly of a Navy.’ 

A terrible lesson awaited the third President, caught 
as he was between Napoleon and the sea-power of Britain. 
One of Jefferson’s historians pictures that hare-brained 
‘ Wilson ’ of 1807 as ‘ a philosopher and a friend of peace 
struggling with a despot of superhuman genius and a 
Tory Cabinet of superhuman insolence and _ stolidity.’ 
His notorious ‘Embargo’ upon all foreign commerce 
brought a tempest of odium upon an apostle of liberty 
who was so extreme, that he fancied the tribal polity of 
his own Red Indians might be better than any form of 
civilised government! So crazy was the rule of this 
buffoon in his second term that the New England States 
threatened to break away from the Union. Jefferson 
retired in clouds of disgrace, leaving to his successor, 
Madison, the War of 1812—which is surely the most 
senseless of all recorded wars. ¢ 

Here America’s ‘ water-defence ’ was more than good, 
although entirely ineffective. But her showing on land 
was a wretched fiasco, unworthy of Haiti or Liberia. 
There was really no Federal Army. Jealous and grudging 
sovereign States lent a few rag-tag militia; these broke 
and fled at the first volley (close to Washington), leaving 
the British invaders to set the Houses of Parliament 
ablaze, and likewise the new mansion of the President, 
as a reprisal for the invasion of Canada. It was a later 
coat of ‘economy ’-whitewash on those blackened walls 
which gave the White House its world-famous name. 
Never has America suffered such an indignity as this. 
President Madison himself, with James Monroe, his War 
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Minister, surveyed the rout and ruin, amid the smoke of 
those sacred sites—like a couple of Moslem muftis watching 
the Ka’aba Mosque in Mecca fired by savages. ‘Sir,’ 
said Monroe—that future claimant of political hegemony 
over the entire Western world—‘ this is a matter for the 
military.’ Whereupon the two of them made their escape 
as best they could—much as Thomas Jefferson (as 
Governor of Virginia) mounted his horse and took to the 
woods the moment the Redcoats appeared. 

America’s Indian wars lasted a hundred years; they 
were leisurely, costly affairs, such as that against the 
Seminoles, who objected to ‘ go West,’ to be dispossessed 
of their lands, or herded in State reservations, as the last 
remnants of the ‘real American’ may be seen to-day in 
Oklahoma or Arizona. Then there was the Mexican War 
and the Spanish-American War, both of them military 
‘walkovers.’ The first added a further half million 
square miles of alien territory, the second secured Cuba, 
the strategic key of the Caribbean and America’s long- 
desired ‘ Sugar-Bowl,’ as well as Puerto Rico and the 
seven thousand islands of the Philippines, far out in 
the Pacific. Next came Roosevelt’s masterstroke; for the 
inter-oceanic ‘ Ditch’ was to him a passion, just as the 
League of Nations was with Wilson, and the reduction 
of armaments is with President Hoover. TRoosevelt’s 
acquisition of the Canal Zone was the most perfect 
example of virtti as Nicol6 Macchiavelli expounds it so 
frigidly. In the Isthmus the troops of Colombia were 
blocked by U.S. forces when about to suppress the latest 
of many insurrections in a turbulent daughter-Province— 
which, by the way, has long since regretted its ‘ liberty ’ 
as a mere outpost of America’s new thalassocracy in the 
Western world. 

In a few hours the ‘ Republic of Panama’ had the 
blessing and recognition of the United States, and Mr 
Roosevelt’s ‘ Ditch ’ was as good as made, after a business 
deal with the De Lesseps derelict. All that now remained 
was to offer the aggrieved Colombia a solatium of 
$25,000,000, cutting out the ‘apology’ which was at 
first shamefacedly proposed. Roosevelt himself told this 
cute story to Californian students after he had left the 
White House and named his successor in the large and 
genial person of ‘ Big Bill’ Taft. It was the quarrel 
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between these two which enabled the Texan Shogun 
to install and prop up his own plastic Divinity; 
and this he did with rare skill, after manceuvring the 
egregious Bryan into compliance and rewarding him with 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Wilson’s Cabinet— 
which was like appointing Charlie Chaplin as General- 
issimo of the Allied Armies during the Great War. What 
the Governments of Europe—and even House and Wilson 
—thought of Mr Bryan, cannot appear in print. 

His Cabinet colleague, Daniels of the Navy, viewed 
warships as a costly curse, being a true Jeffersonian 
democrat. However, there the damned things were. 
What could Josephus Daniels do with them? Why, 
turn them into ‘moral and civic schools of character,’ 
with propaganda-photos showing admirals embracing 
bluejackets, and officers and men all ‘ equal’ now, the 
12-in. gun-tubes decently covered and a black cat sun- 
ning itself atop of one of them! This Gospel strategist 
actually appeared at the Paris Peace Conference, as one 
of America’s ‘ experts,’ in hot wrangles over the ‘ Freedom 
of the Seas ’ when the Texan Shogun had the impudence 
to threaten Mr Lloyd George with war unless he and his 
marionette, Woodrow Wilson, should be allowed to carry 
the second of their famous ‘ Fourteen Points.’ Here are 
two entries in House’s diary when the Great Peace was 
being made, and America’s doves suddenly developed the 
raptorial beak and talons of their national ensign : 


(Nov. 1, 1918.) ‘I sent for Sir William Wiseman, and told 
him that unless Lloyd George would make some reasonable 
concession in his attitude upon the Freedom of the Seas, all 
hope of Anglo-Saxon amity would be at an end; that the 
United States went to War with England in 1812 on the 
question of her rights at sea, and that she had gone to War 
with Germany in 1917 upon the same question. . . . I again 
repeated, that our people would not consent to allow the 
British Government, or any other Government, to determine 
upon what terms our ships should sail the seas, either in time 
of Peace or in time of War. . . .’ 

(Nov. 4, 1918.) ‘ (Lloyd) George sent (Lord) Reading 
around to argue the matter with me. ... I told Reading 
he was wasting his breath—that in no circumstances would 
we yield the Point about the Freedom of the Seas being a 
matter for discussion between our two Governments. I 
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insisted that, sooner or later, we would come to a clash if an 
understanding was not reached as to laws governing the 
seas.” 

This militant Shogun, who ate at our King’s table,— 
(and insults His Majesty in these published ‘ Papers ’)— 
whom our Government treated like a prince and installed 
at Chesterfield House in 1917, fought with all arrogance 
for America’s right to feed and munition any belligerent, 
and thus to make her millions out of any War, without let 
or hindrance from the other side. Colonel House—who 
certainly was the United States incarnate during Wilson’s 
flabby and abject régime (1912—-20)—declared that America 
would never submit ‘to Great Britain’s domination of 
the seas. ... Our people, if challenged, will build a 
Navy and maintain an Army greater than theirs.’ Not 
only (he went on) had they more money, more men, and 
natural resources, but ‘Such a programme would be 
popular in America.’ Here, surely, is the red reverse of 
U.S. Disarmament ? 

Yet the two cross-pulling ‘ dyarchs’ failed in Paris. 
Our own Prime Minister was of different stuff from, say, 
Sir Edward Grey or Lord Robert Cecil, who treated the 
Texan with preposterous respect, little dreaming that the 
U.S. Senate regarded him and his titular lord as ‘ irregu- 
lars,’ who had grossly exceeded their rights and powers 
under the Constitution, and that, in consequence, condign 
punishment, with oblivion and defeat, awaited the pair of 
them when they returned to the Capitol to give an account 
of their swaggering stewardship. Mr Lloyd George heard 
all the puffing of the Colonel with unconcern. ‘It’s no use 
saying I accept the principle’ (of the ‘ Freedom of the 
Seas ’) he told House plainly. ‘It would only mean that 
in a week’s time a new Prime Minister would be here— 
who would say he could not accept the principle. The 
English people will not look at it.’ 

And so the thing faded away—the more so, in that the 
two U.S. dyarchs were eager to insert in the Covenant of 
the League a reservation on the Monroe Doctrine, or that 
political sovereignty in the Western hemisphere which is 
America’s cardinal tenet. By this time President Wilson 
was a weary man, very much ‘forth of his element.’ 
Mr J. M. Keynes has etched a matchless portrait of the 
war-like Peacemaker after all the hosannas of his coming 
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were hushed, and burrs and thorns had overgrown the 
withered laurels of his December personality. Mr Keynes 
saw a sort of ‘ Presbyterian minister ’ in company that was 
cruelly incongruous with the cloth. Others likened the 
dazed and battered Wilson in Paris to the lone wayfarer 
who left the Holy City for that sinister place by the Dead 
Sea shore, falling ameng thieves on the lower road, to be 
stripped of all he had and left half dead until a Good 
Samaritan should rescue him. Wilson wanted his League 
at any cost. He had tried hard (so his bear-leader tells 
us) to reduce his Fourteen Points (to which Germany 
surrendered !) to Thirteen, since that was the poor man’s 
magic number. It was here in Paris that America’s 
helpless Mikado and his forceful Shogun had worked 
together, coram publico, for the first time. And now 
Divinity began to wilt under the snubs that rained upon 
him from those alien skies—above all, by the way things 
had been ‘ buttoned up’ by the nimble Texan whilst he 
(Wilson) had hurried over to Washington to give a con- 
ciliatory dinner to a group of Senators . . . who ate and 
drank in dreadful silence, forming a counter-League of 
their own with very ominous intent. 

One day the Divinity called upon his stronger partner, 
taking with him his parabasis of earthy advisers. In the 
midst of the parley Georges Clemenceau came in, and 
Colonel House left his President and the rest to kick their 
heels whilst he and that formidable old realist (who was 
later to call Wilson a ‘ pro-German’ to his face !) 
whispered of high matters in an adjoining room. Here 
was the crowning slight! Anyhow, both Mikado and 
Shogun dropped the Freedom of the Seas and all talk 
of bigger and better Navies and Armies which had so 
staggered the three Prime Ministers, now intent upon a 
world of peace. Under the League, Wilson argued, there 
would be no more wars, save those conducted by the 
League itself—of course a League with ‘teeth,’ as the 
Americans say—against an ‘ Outlawed State.’ Therefore, 
there could be no more Neutrals; so the prickly problem 
of neutral commerce no longer arose. Admiral Benson, 
America’s ‘ First Lord,’ sharply dissented from this view. 
There were yet more palavers between our naval experts 
and theirs ; and out of these came the Disarmament Confer- 
ence of Washington in 1921-2. It was then that Mr Balfour 
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strove in vain to abolish submarines, and Aristide Briand, 
on behalf of France, blocked any limitation of Armies, 
giving the usual ‘ security ’ reasons for which he begged 
(and obtained) the sympathy of all. In Paris Colonel 
House asked Lord Robert Cecil to prepare a note, setting 
out Britain’s view of the naval position, and this Lord 
Robert did, with perfect tact and a due regard for facts 
and sentiment : 

‘My DEAR COLONEL HOUSE, 

‘I have found in exalted quarters that some of the 
recent utterances of high officials of the United States Navy 
have produced a very unfortunate impression. Very possibly 
they have been misunderstood ; but they have, in fact, con- 
veyed the idea that the naval policy of America is one of 
expansion, that the American ambition is to have a Navy at 
least as strong, or stronger, than that of the British Empire, 
and so on. 

‘It is urged, with some force, that such an attitude is 
wholly inconsistent with the conception of the League of 
Nations, and that if it really represents the settled policy of 
the United States, it could only lead, sooner or later, to a 
competition in arms between us and them. To inaugurate 
a League of Nations by a competition in armaments between 
its two chief supporters would doom it to sterility, or worse... . 

‘The position is undoubtedly complicated by the British 
sentiment about ‘‘ Sea-Power.”’ It had now been for centuries 
past an article of faith with every British statesman that the 
safety of the country depends upon her ability to maintain 
her sea-defence, and like all deep-rooted popular sentiments, 
it is founded in truth. Not only have we Dominions scattered 
over the face of the world, each of which requires protection 
from the sea, but the teeming population of the islands of the 
United Kingdom can only be fed and clothed provided the 
avenues of sea-traffic are safe. 

‘We import four-fifths of our cereals, two-thirds of our 
meat, the whole of our cotton, and almost the whole of our 
wool. If we were blockaded for a month or less, we should 
have to surrender at discretion. That is not true of any other 
country in the world to the same extent. Least of all is it 
true of the United States, which could, so far as necessaries 
of life are concerned, laugh at any blockade. 

‘I think you will believe me when I say that I am 
passionately desirous of Anglo-American friendship and a 
convinced believer in its existence and durability; but I 
must freely admit that, if I were British Minister of the 
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Navy, and I saw that British naval safety was being threatened 
—even by America—I should have to recommend to my 
fellow-countrymen to spend their last shilling in bringing our 
Fleet up to the point which I was advised was necessary for 
their safety. . . . I venture to ask you whether you could do 
anything to reassure us on this point ? Would it be possible, 
for instance, for you to say when the Treaty of Peace contain- 
ing the League of Nations is signed, you would abandon or 
modify your new Naval Programme? I am sure that the 
British Government would only be too ready to give corre- 
sponding assurances. 

‘That would be what the French call a beau geste, with 
which to inaugurate the League of Nations ; and if you could 
also intimate, however informally, that the two Governments 
would consult together from year to year as to their Naval 
Programmes, and that the British sentiment on the matter 
would not be disregarded—I feel confident that the present 
very genuine anxieties on the point could be completely 
removed. 

‘ Yours very sincerely, 
‘ROBERT CECIL.’ 


Admirable, of course—though surely queer matter 
for discussion as between victorious Allies in the Great 


War. But who was this ‘ Colonel’ House who handled 
America in the Wilson era as you or I might handle a 
private estate—picking its President, as one might a 
likely yearling at the Newmarket or Doncaster sales, 
‘looking over’ likely Cabinet Ministers too, selecting 
Ambassadors (Walter Page was one of ‘his,’ so was 
Morganthau for Turkey, Martin for Japan, and so on)— 
flitting abroad at last, to lunch with the Kaiser at Potsdam 
and admonish him as an Apostle of Peace (incidentally 
explaining to von Falkenhayn that he—House—was only 
a ‘ geographical Colonel’), and finally striving to direct 
the inconceivable welter of a vast and mixed continent of 
settlers, plunged ‘suddenly’ into a World-War which 
they had watched with languor (and stupendous profit) 
for two and a half years? When the ‘Great Adventure’ 
was over, and his baffled Zeus had passed into the 
shades, this little Texan wrote the wonders of his 
‘ American Nights’; these run to four volumes, each one 
over 500 pages long. 

As a schoolboy little House had to protect himself 
with knife and pistol, since a favourite lark of his fellows 
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was to bind a trembling victim and string him up by the 
neck to a tree until he was ‘ purple in the face.’ Nor was 
young House’s home town exactly an Arcadia. Public 
killing was a code of honour. For a wry word or a jest 
the offender was bidden to get out his shot-gun or six- 
shooter. Then back to back—forward ten paces, and 
wheel, each man firing as he came, until often the two of 
them fell dying in each other’s blood! His career of 
‘ King-making ” House began by selecting (and direct- 
ing) Governors for a State four times the size of 
England, installing himself in the Capitol at Austin to 
boss the boss and pour drops of cooling upon the fervour 
of those ‘ public killers.” And out of this Wild West 
setting Edward House came East to find a nobler scope 
for his political genius. Let me say here that in this 
great American welter Edward Mandell House stood 
alone as a master of the game of choosing his men, and 
playing with them as Senor Capablanca does with his 
ivory pawns and knights. 

Poor Woodrow Wilson—a failure in law, worse than a 
failure at Princeton—where the uproar he made in a 
crazy effort to ‘ democratise ’ the University haunted the 
man even in the White House as a ‘ nightmare ’—was 
thrust into New Jersey politics by a literary ‘ Colonel ’ 
(George Harvey). And now here is the Texan in New 
York at last, picking a President in 1911, after rejecting 
Mayor Gaynor and Senator Culberson as ‘rogue’ starters 
in the U.S. Grand National, which is always run in blinkers. 
Hat in hand, so to say, comes the world-Messiah of 1918— 
Governor Woodrow Wilson—to be ‘looked over’ one 
November day in the Hotel Gotham. ‘ He is not the 
biggest man,’ his little master notes at the time. But 
then—‘ the people seldom take the man best fitted for 
the job. Therefore it is necessary to work for the best 
man who can be nominated and elected, and just now 
Governor Wilson seems to be that man.’ Above all, 
‘I think he is going to be a man one can advise with some 
degree of satisfaction.’ During the 1912 campaign, when 
physical protection was needed for the lay-figure he was 
‘ carrying,’ House wired to a professional ‘ killer’ friend 
in Texas: ‘Come immediately. Bring your artillery!’ 
Wilson scraped in as a ‘ minority ’ President. And there- 
after the ‘ Intimate Papers’ are all: ‘I urged’ (from 
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New York) and ‘ He promised ’ (in Washington). Mikado 
and Shogun were now installed for eight years, including 
those of the Great War, which reveal American ‘ movies ’ 
of muddle that beggar all description—though André 
Tardieu and the late Lord Northcliffe have left us ‘ close- 
ups ’ of hectic and despairing appeal. 

Wilson is seen shivering on the brink of war in 1916-17. 
His Cabinet is in a panic, or actually threatens a strike ! 
His ‘ Texan Talleyrand ’ is at his wits’ end over the plight 
of an America that was helpless and defenceless as Andorra 
or San Marino amid the thunders of a World War. Now 
this wobbling between peace-moves and war-moves has 
divconcerted Old World statesmen from Castlereagh to 
Clemenceau ; but the root cause of it is the immensity, 
the range of climates, the mixed breeds, and diverse 
interests of a Federation of States which can never be of 
one mind—save in that Emersonian ‘ excess of faith ’ in 
their own inexpugnable prosperity and luck. ‘I wish to 
say what I think and feel To-day,’ the Sage of Concord 
preaches flatly, ‘ with the proviso that To-morrow perhaps 
I shall contradict it all!’ 

The Maine Boundary dispute saw an American Army 
in the field against us, and Congress voting millions for 
the fray. As for the Oregon frontier trouble—is any 
British editor aware of the fact that the slogan of 
President Polk’s election was actually a battle-cry against 
England: ‘ Fifty-four Forty—Or Fight’? Next came 
the ‘Trent’ outrage during the Civil War, when 
Palmerston deviated from the Castlereagh policy of 
peace-at-any-price with the United States, and got out 
his ships and troops, until decent reparation was made 
for a particularly flagrant insult to the British flag on the 
high seas. Again, during President Harrison’s term, 
Lord Salisbury found it necessary to forestall, with 
warships from the China Station, the forcible seizure of 
Canadian vessels in Bering Sea, where U.S. Revenue- 
cutters had orders to arrest these craft during the Seal 
Fishery dispute. Thus far only North America is con- 
cerned. But in 1895 came yet another blunt war-threat— 
this time from Cleveland, or rather from his masterful 
State Secretary, Richard Olney, who bossed his President, 
much as Colonel House did Wilson. And all the uproar 
in this case was over some Venezuelan swamps! Lastly, 
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in the Great War came Notes of protest from Bryan and 
Lansing (1915-17) over Britain’s blockade of the Central 
Powers. The language of these has no equal in diplo- 
matic annals. In one of them our Ambassador, Sir 
Cecil Spring-Rice, found what Colonel House admits was 
a virtual ‘declaration of war.’ But this challenge Spring- 
Rice and House himself—the one an alien and the other 
a private American citizen—were able to ‘ edit ’ and tone 
down without any reference at all either to President 
Wilson or his State Secretary, Robert Lansing. Such 
were America’s Foreign Office methods during the world’s 
agony in 1916! 

What is the plain truth about all these Disarmament 
Conferences which America has initiated with hot-and- 
cold blowings that confound us all? Simply this: that 
she wants a world of her own in the Western Hemisphere 
without any fighting for it, since her genius runs to 
commerce only, and not to the art and science of war. 
Already her political writ runs from Arctic Alaska down 
to that ‘ Little America’ where Admiral Byrd hoisted 
the Stars and Stripes at the South Pole. Canada herself 
tends to grow more and more enmeshed in the dollar- 
net, as a mere ‘ Territory’ of the United States. How 
far that process has already gone would amaze our people 
if I had space to set out the facts of it. And the com- 
pletion of the giant St Lawrence Waterway will round out 
the North American ‘merger’ in a manner that will 
astonish Canada herself, where voices of warning have 
long been raised, especially in the Quebec Province. 

In naval architecture America can only imitate, or 
indulge in ephemeral ‘stunts.’ Her politicians and 
people seem to believe that a fighting fleet can be 
‘ ordered,’ as one would a fleet of Detroit motors or the 
tractors of Henry Ford, with no reference to the traditions 
and lessons of a thousand years, such as centre in the sea- 
instinct and discipline of our own maritime people. As 
for the Army, America mustered four millions of men, of 
whom half were landed in France—to be taught the 
A.B.C. of tactics of which neither they nor their leaders 
had ever dreamed. ‘If you try to fly with your own 
wings,’ Pétain told them grimly, ‘ and ignore our teaching, 
then the Germans will take you in hand, and you'll have a 
pretty price to pay for your lessons!’ All war-inventors 
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have been ignored in the United States, from Fulton with 
his early submarine to Isaac Lewis with the machine-gun 
that bears his name. Who would believe that, when the 
whole world had been blazing with bloodshed for two 
years and America herself was engaged in ‘ a sort of war’ 
with Mexico, the State Guards mustered on the Border 
as a Falstaffian rout—some with straw hats and umbrellas, 
the cavalry without horses, and artillery officers who had 
never seen a gun fired at all! ‘The War Department 
ought to be sandbagged,’ was General Pershing’s remark 
to the usual Congressional Committee which investigates 
the many and various gropings and stumblings of the 
God-shielded ‘ drunken man’ to whom ex-President Taft 
compared his reckless America. 

Even the tremendous Civil War began with mere mob- 
scuffles. In 1914 Colonel House urged wholesale prepara- 
tion by sea and land and air, but Wilson scouted the idea. 
It would show, he said, that ‘ We had been thrown off 
our balance by a War with which we have nothing to do, 
and whose causes cannot touch us.’ Mr Bryan thought 
the time to get ready was when War was declared! ‘ He 
talked as innocently as my little grandchild, Jane Tucker,’ 
the Colonel moans in his lurid Diary (Nov. 8, 1914). 
And again, over two years later: ‘ We have no large guns. 
If we had them, we have no trained men to handle them. 
We have no Air Service, nor men to exploit it—and so 
it is down the line.’ It was no use goading Wilson. His 
German citizens had now ’verted to Deutschthum, and 
‘their’ Embassy was become a crime-centre of sabotage, 
arson and bombs. ‘Shall we ever get out of this laby- 
rinth ?’ wailed the feeble Mikado in 1915. ‘Only by 
adopting a positive policy,’ replied his Shogun harshly. 
Their sole comfort was: ‘ Our people are making money ’ 
—piling up those War Debts of $11,000,000,000 which 
afflict us all to-day, and which, when added to German 
Reparations, complete the tale of economic deadlock which 
can only be loosened when America and France show a 
change of heart and head. 

In the heat and tumult of that war-like Peace Con- 
ference of 1919, when the Kaiser’s ‘ trial’ and Germany’s 
‘capacity to pay’ reached lunar heights of folly, sums 
like two hundred billions of dollars, or 40,000,000,0002., 
was the cash penalty mooted for the aggressors of the 
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War. To-day the Germans do not speak of ‘ Reparations’ 
at all, but only of intolerable ‘Tribute.’ Hitler’s Nazis 
claim to be ‘on the threshold of power,’ and so sane 
and moderate a soldier as General Heye, late Commander- 
in-Chief of the Reichswehr, has marched in the ranks of 
the Stahlhelm, and is now supporting what Herr Ludwig 
significantly calls ‘the injured pride of the sons of defeated 
fathers.’ General Heye is no fire-eater, but at a Stahlhelm 
demonstration at Halle he could say: ‘The old Roman 
dictum—Si vis pacem, para bellum—was a platitude, and 
Germany must have the courage and frankness to say it 
to the world.’ And so, clear across the map to far 
Manchuria, we are faced with stark facts which make yet 
another Disarmament Conference as discouraging as that 
of 1927; that one broke up in sullen riot and left Anglo- 
American relations more exacerbated than they have been 
since the Peace of Ghent, after the War of 1812. 

It may well be questioned whether it is either wise or 
expedient to lay our man-killing weapons on the table 
in this way, measuring swords and weighing out tons and 
guns by the facile ‘ yardstick ’ which Mr Charles Evans 
Hughes proposed at Washington in 1921, for any and 
every nation. Both in America and Japan to-day, as 
in Germany of, 1916-17, there is sharp conflict between 
the civil and military authorities. As for the American 
masses, they remain bewildered and indifferent to it all, 
while both factions try to educate and wean them from 
the old ‘ Why-bother-about-Europe ?’ frame of mind. 
But when all is said, they take but a flickering interest 
in the complex of international disarmament. Perhaps 
their view is best expressed by the remark of an old Kensan 
farmer whom I once saw standing before a plaster-cast of 
the Venus of Melos in the Pittsburg Museum of Art, whilst 
his haggard wife tried to pull him away from a figure so 
scantily draped : ‘ Gurl,’ said the old fellow as he followed 
her at last, ‘them ole Greeks had one on us! When 
they talked o’ disarmin’—they disarmed ! ’ 


IGNATIUS PHAYRRE. 
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Art. 9.— AGRICULTURE AND THE NATIONAL 
REVIVAL. 


For several years falling prices have been taking the 
heart out of English agriculture. Bankruptcy among the 
farms has appeared with increasing frequency, and con- 
fidence everywhere among agriculturists has been dis- 
appearing. The political crisis in the autumn came 
almost as a relief to farmers. It showed them that they 
were not alone in adversity, and that the towns and the 
whole nation had been on the verge of ruin. Without 
doubt, a large majority of agriculturists were included 
in the national host which rallied behind the Prime 
Minister at the General Election. It is equally certain 
that the same majority is prepared to put its weight 
behind the National Government in the difficult days 
ahead. The General Election hurled temporarily out 
of public life nearly every supporter of selfish or restricted 
views, and the National Government obtained an 
unqualified mandate to do, without regard to party 
or sectional interests, everything necessary to restore 
national prosperity at home and abroad. Within a month 
of its election the Government had announced its first 
proposals for assisting agriculture, by means of a quota 
for home-grown wheat of milling quality, and by import 
duties upon certain non-essential agricultural and horti- 
cultural products. Further assistance in the New Year 
is to be expected. Agriculturists may well be satisfied 
with this good start, recognising that the precarious con- 
dition of the towns prevents the Government from 
risking any serious increase in the cost of living. 

While the Government is being given the necessary 
time to develop its complex plans for the whole nation, 
the chief industries are doubtless studying how best to 
organise and equip themselves for the strenuous national 
effort ahead. The help of every man and woman is needed 
for driving back the invasion of national prosperity 
which our extravagance has allowed to advance so far. 
Agriculture, which remains our oldest and greatest 
industry, should occupy a generous front in our first 
line, and show clearly and soon the ways by which it 
proposes to help in reducing the national strain. The 
courage and cheerfulness which individual agriculturists 
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have shown under the disheartening conditions of recent 
years are beyond all praise. In their corporate capacities, 
however, they have shown to less advantage. Here is 
the opening which the industry may well explore while 
it awaits further details of the national policy. 

The agricultural depression discloses three chief 
troubles. First, many types of farming, under existing 
conditions, cannot be made to pay, because of the low 
prices received by the producer. Second, many overseas 
competitors can place on the English market equally good 
produce at lower prices. Third, many distributors and 
consumers prefer imported produce, partly because it is 
cheaper, but chiefly because it is constant in supply and 
quality. The time-honoured agricultural remedy for 
these difficulties has always been ‘ protection,’ with the 
object of raising the price of imported produce. The 
same remedy dominates agricultural opinions to-day. 
Too much reliance upon it, however, is unwise. First, 
because, under the existing unorganised conditions of 
home-grown supplies, any sudden check upon imported 
foodstuffs might seriously increase food prices; and 
second, because the unsatisfactory condition of dairy- 
farming, which suffers from no appreciable foreign com- 
petition, proves that some change in agriculture other 
than a tariff is necessary. Also, if agriculturists are to 
give a lead in the national effort to pull the country 
through her troubles, they will wish to arrange the 
assistance which they can give to the Government at 
the same time as they ask for help. Along what lines, 
therefore, may they be encouraged to move ? 

Starting with production on the farm, it is generally 
recognised that farmers as a class are skilful producers. 
They have inherited centuries of experience in dealing 
with the variable soil and fickle climate of our country. 
They have, also, made good use of the technical training 
and information which, during the last two decades, have 
been provided by public authorities. The Development 
Act, 1909, organised research, education, and technical 
information for agriculture throughout the country, and, 
in conjunction with innumerable special-purpose societies, 
has enabled agriculturists to live up to the motto of their 
premier society—‘ Practice with Science.’ In one important 
particular, however, farming has lagged behind other 
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industries. Accounts and costings, which have been 
adopted by the more progressive agriculturists, have not 
yet been generally accepted as essential to efficient farm- 
ing. Too many farmers do not yet realise that a bank 
pass-book, while being an adequate record of failure, is 
no guide to success. The rank and file of agriculturists 
might well be stirred by their central associations to put 
their accounting system into the condition advised by 
the agricultural economists, who are now attached to all 
the agricultural provinces, and are available to assist 
farmers in all matters of records and accounts. Then 
farmers will really know where they are making and 
where they are losing money, and will be able before, 
instead of after, serious loss to close unprofitable 
departments. 

A second and more urgent opening for action by 
agriculturists arises in connection with labour. It is 
generally agreed that agricultural wages in England are 
as low as is consistent with English standards of living. 
It is equally evident that on many arable farms the present 
wages bill cannot be afforded. Wages represent about 
30 per cent. of the expenditure upon arable farms, and a 
closely similar proportion of the cost of corn-growing.* 
When horse-labour and the normal limited amount of 
machine-labour are added, the total labour bill forms 
about 43 per cent. of the total cost of arable crops. The 
following extracts from investigations carried out inde- 
pendently between 1923 and 1927 by Cambridge Univer- 
sity in East Anglia,t and by Wye College in Kent and 
Sussex,{ produced almost identical figures for labour 
costs in corn-growing. Mr R. M. Carslow, in report- 
ing in 1929 upon his investigations in East Anglia,t 
gives the following percentage costs of wheat in the 
stack : 





* «The Seasonal Distribution of Farm Labour Requirements,’ by W. H. 
Kirkpatrick. Department of Agriculture, University of Cambridge, 1930. 


(p. 36.) 
+ ‘Four Years’ Farming in East Anglia, 1923-27,’ by R. M. Carslow 


Department of Agriculture, Cambridge. (p. 111.) 
t ‘Report No. VI, Corn Growing: Costs of Production and Financial 


Results,’ by J. Wyllie, Wye College, University of London, 1928, 
(pp. 145-146.) 


Vol. 258.—No. 511. 
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Six farms above Six farms below 
120 acres, 120 acres. 
Preliminary cultivations, drill- 
ing, and after cultivations . 28percent. 28 percent. 
Harvesting, stacking, and 
thatching * : 


Total 


These figures, for the twelve farms, average 43 per 
cent., and correspond remarkably with the following 
figures for the costs of wheat-growing given by Mr Wyllie, 
in the report already quoted : 


Labour: Man . ; . 29 per cent. of total cost 
Horse . ; - 0 
Tractor . : a ee 


Total . . 43 


Mr. Wyllie finds that the ‘make-up’ of costs does not 
vary greatly in the case of the three chief cereals, and he 
gives the following as the approximate average percentages 
of total cost : 


42 per cent. Labour—Man, horse, and tractor 
Materials 
Rent and Rates 
Other items 
Rotation costs 


After remarking ‘ of the total cost nearly 30 per cent. 
is due to wages,’ he adds, in a further paragraph : 


‘by far the most important single item in the cost of corn- 
production. is wages, especially if it be accepted that the 
increase in the cost per hour of manual labour over the pre- 
war level is greater than the increase in any other item of 
cost. And it emphasises as nothing else can the need for 
economising man labour in every possible way, whether by 
the increased use of machinery, harder and better work on 
the part of the employees, more efficient management on the 
part of the employers, or in other ways.’ 


It is useless for economists laboriously to collect 
information of this valuable kind if it is to be merely 
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read by themselves. Just as the finished work of the 
farmer provides raw material for the economist, so the 
conclusions of the economist form, or ought to form, raw 
material for the progressive farmer. To-day, therefore, 
while agriculturists are awaiting the main lines of national 
policy they may render valuable help, if, through their 
leading organisations, they will tackle afresh and vigor- 
ously their own labour problem. The old remedy for an 
excessive labour bill was to convert arable land into 
permanent grass. That method is time-expired. Land- 
lords to-day have not the capital for fencing and watering 
large areas, or for erecting new buildings for the livestock 
which would occupy the new pastures. Also, for the 
tenant, grazing in many areas has ceased to be remunera- 
tive, and the production of milk, in spite of temporary 
shortages, tends generally to exceed the demand. Banks 
will not, and the State should not, finance such question- 
able enterprises. 

If, therefore, agricultural labour cannot be reduced, 
and if agricultural wages must be maintained at their 
present level, the only solution is to make labour more 
productive. Here arise for consideration mechanised 
methods of farming, as now made possible by the modern 
tractor, the combined harvester, and the crop-dryer. 
If this equipment can be supplied to our agricultural 
labourers,!in replacement of the slow and expensive horse 
and small-scale implements, they will have no difficulty 
in earning and deserving wages substantially in excess of 
current rates. Caterpillar wheels have removed the old 
objection to heavy implements, and modern machines 
can now be used without danger of either burying them- 
selves or unduly consolidating the ground. A few pioneers 
have already demonstrated the possibility of placing good 
wheat on the market, under adverse weather conditions, 
at a price impossible with horse labour. Writing in ‘ The 
Times’ of Oct. 5, 1931, Mr R. Dudley stated that, 
on his farm in Hampshire, in spite of abnormally wet 
weather, he had harvested satisfactorily with his modern 
machinery 230 acres of grain, yielding in the case of 
wheat up to 5 quarters per acre, at a cost of less than 40s. 
per quarter. 

The economy of these modern methods is indicated 
| in the following figures, kindly given to me by Mr J. R. 
K 2 
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Warburton, for the sowing of wheat on 150 acres of light 
arable land in Oxfordshire, which he completed in mid- 


November 1931: 
*Cost Approximate 
for cost per acre 
150 acres. worked. 
£ s.d. a = 
Ist ploughing (6 inches), 150 acres . 37 0 10 5 0 
2nd ploughing (8 inches), 41 acres only 14 7 6 7 0 
Cultivating and heavy harrowing where 
required. Total area worked, 192 
acres . € a ‘Be 


11 
Dise harrowing, 150 a acres . . 22 13 11 3 
t 


1 
0 


Sowing and a fertiliser, 150 


acres . ‘ o7 6 3 





124 1 5 21 2 


The total cost per acre thus works out, for the 150 acres 
planted, at about 16s. 6d. per acre. Even if all the 
cultivations had been necessary over the whole area, the 
acreage cost would have been only 21s. 2d., which, under 
the old conditions of horse-labour, would just about 
have paid for ploughing only. Nor does the new system 
imply only reduced costs. One of the worst enemies of 
the arable farmer is the fickleness of harvest weather. 
As Mr Dudley shows in his letter already quoted, the 
new system allows corn to be harvested regardless of 
broken weather. In the fine intervals, and within twenty- 
four hours, it can be harvested, dried, and safely stored, 
in a manner which will secure prime produce, where, 
under old conditions, the crop would have been damaged 
or destroyed. To-day hundreds of farmers on light 
arable land are verging upon ruin. Hundreds more are 
regularly losing money. There should be no delay in 
ascertaining how far a solution of their difficulties may be 
found in the replacement of the horse by the tractor. 
At the moment sufficient information is not available. 
It is permissible to suggest that the scornful opposition 





* Mr Warburton’s figures cover the following items of expenditure: 
Petrol at 1s. 0jd. per gallon ; engine oil at 5s. 7d. per gallon; gear oil at 
3s. per gallon; grease at 6d. per lb.; wages at 8s. per man per day (i.e. 
6s. + 2s. overtime) ; depreciation per day (allowing a life of four years and 
two hundred working days per annum), each tractor 11s. (average figure), 
all other implements together 10s, 
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to Dr Addison’s Land Utilisation Bill by representative 
agricultural leaders was an unfortunate mistake. One 
of their arguments, that adequate facilities already exist 
for testing urgent problems of practical cultivation, 
simply is not true. Mr Kirkpatrick is a more modest and 
a wiser guide to farmers when he writes (op. cit. p. 36) : 


‘It would be helpful, both to the student, and to the practical 
agriculturist, if data were available which made it possible 
to compare the economy of the several operations of the farm 
under varying conditions, the efficiency of different types of 
machines and of methods used to accomplish the same result, 
and the effects produced on labour efficiency by different 
systems of organisation and payment. For example... 
how does the substitution of horses by a tractor influence the 
labour requirements (man and horse) of the farm? .. .’ 


These and similar questions are not merely of academic 
interest to economists. The correct answers represent 
to-day the difference between prosperity and ruin for 
hundreds of farmers on arable land, who, for the last 
five years, have been steadily slipping towards bankruptcy. 
The country cannot afford to wait until a few pioneers 
explore the new farm technique, nor can the pioneers, 
helpful and public-spirited as they are known to be, be 
expected to advise the rest of England. No serious 
expenditure of public money will be necessary if full use 
be made of the Ministry of Agriculture, the Research 
Institutes of Agricultural Economics and Agricultural 
Engineering at Oxford, and the Agricultural Departments 
of the Universities. The step immediately needed is for 
the leading organisations of agriculturists to take joint 
action promptly, first to have collected and published, in 
a form suitable for farmers, all the essential information 
of mechanised farming which is already recorded in 
different parts of the country ; and second, to approach 
the Ministry of Agriculture, so that any testing and 
demonstration areas necessary to supplement the work of 
the pioneers may be arranged without delay. It would 
be a dignified gesture by a victorious Government to 
adopt gratefully in this way an idea of the late Minister 
of Agriculture, the value of which agriculturists have 
hitherto overlooked. 

Agriculturists have also to remember that, when they 
ask the Government to secure for them a fair price 
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for their wheat, they must be certain that they know 
accurately what price, or what range of prices, is fair. 
Until they know how far mechanised methods can replace 
horse-labour, and what the resulting saving will be, they 
cannot state what is a fair price for wheat. The towns 
will never agree to pay increased prices for food until 
they are convinced that the increase is necessary. Arable 
farming, however, cannot be left to drift, even for a brief 
period of inquiry. The solution is to ask the Government 
for such temporary protection as will save arable farmers, 
as they are placed to-day, on the understanding that the 
industry, with reasonable help from the Ministry of 
Agriculture, will diligently investigate this most hopeful 
prospect of cheaper and more efficient production. If 
wheat-growing on the average class of arable farms in 
England can be made to pay, the whole of English 
agriculture will benefit. The change would steady agri- 
cultural employment and wages, and check the over- 
development of grass-farming. If, in order to bring about 
this change, the towns agree to pay part of a higher price 
for produce, it is right that agriculturists should leave 
no stone unturned to lower the present costs of pro- 
duction, by adopting mechanical methods wherever these 
can be made effective. 

If methods of agricultural production, although capable 
in places of improvement, are nevertheless generally 
creditable to the agricultural industry, the same cannot 
be said of the system of distributing home-grown produce. 
English agriculturists continue to follow a primitive 
system of marketing, which is about as extravagant and 
inefficient as could be devised. Every market-day in 
every market town testifies eloquently to this inefficiency. 
The ungraded produce from each farm arrives in the 
market for the most part separately, involving excessive 
expense in transport, labour, and supervision. In the 
market a large number of farmers compete with each 
other for the custom of a comparatively small number of 
buyers. The latter have more knowledge than farmers 
of supplies and prices, for each buyer normally purchases 
during one month as much as the average farmer sells in 
a year. The buyers, therefore, are’ more skilled and 
better equipped than the farmers for market dealings, 
and there are good reasons for believing that they reduce 
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to a minimum any competition among themselves. With 
this bad start in the first stage of distribution, it is not 
surprising that produce frequently passes through an 
excessive number of hands before reaching consumers. 
The retail price of most foodstuffs being regulated largely 
by the prices of imported supplies, liberal allowance for 
most of the excessive costs of distribution is made in the 
initial price paid to the farmer. Under such a system 
farmers cannot receive, nor do they deserve, the good 
prices for their produce to be expected under an organised 
system of marketing. 

Numerous official inquiries have emphasised these 
unsatisfactory facts; nearly every modern writer upon 
agriculture has commented upon them; and _ business 
men of all kinds connected with the industry constantly 
draw fresh attention to them. The following typical 
opinions are selected at random to illustrate the agree- 
ment among critics having widely different relations with 
the industry. The Linlithgow Committee, after an 
exhaustive inquiry in 1923 into the marketing of milk 
and milk products, recorded among its conclusions * the 
following : 


‘The margin allowed for distribution is frequently greater 
than that allowed for production.’ 

‘ A striking feature of the milk trade is the large number 
of retail milk shops in large towns and cities. Their number is 
in excess of requirements so far as the sale of milk is concerned.’ 


The Committee also called attention to the extra 
cost of overlapping delivery services. These criticisms, 
unfortunately, apply with little change to-day. In July 
of last year, on two neighbouring farms, the farmers 
were receiving respectively 1s. and 10d. per gallon 
for the bulk of their milk, but were being obliged for 
surplus milk to be content with as little as 44d. per 
gallon. The retail price at the time in the neighbouring 
town was 2s. It is amazing that the farmer, who has to 
keep an animal for about two years before any profit is 
derived from it, and who then has all the ordinary expenses 
of labour and feeding, should receive less than the middle- 
men, who have the quick and light task of conveying the 





* Interim Report on Milk and Milk Products by Departmental Com- 
mittee, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, pp. 84-85. 
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milk from the railway to the consumer. It is not surprising 
that the poor share allowed to farmers in this inefficient 
system had, by the autumn, caused such a drop in the 
available supplies that the towns took fright about a 
shortage. On Nov. 28, fear of a shortage caused an 
emergency modification to be made in the contract prices 
for the two following months, whereby the producer is 
to receive and the consumer is to pay an additional 
4d. per gallon. Such is the precarious condition of the 
one foodstuff over which our country ought to be able 
to exercise complete control. 

On May 2, 1931, at a time when English farmers were 
complaining of poor wheat prices, the chairman of one 
of the big milling companies was able to make the follow- 
ing statement : 


‘ At the present moment home-grown wheat is very little 
used by port millers . . . partly because, owing to farming 
conditions in this country, it is impossible to be sure of a 
regular supply in sufficient quantities and of steady quality.’ * 


‘The Times’ has always been a staunch supporter of 
agricultural interests. Yet its Agricultural Correspondent, 
in the issue of Nov. 16, 1931, is obliged to write about 
the marketing of meat as follows. When referring to a 
survey | of the meat supplies of a typical industrial 
centre he states : 


‘ Home-killed beef at its best is appreciated by consumers, 
but if, as this investigation indicates, 45-50 per cent. of the 
cattle sold off farms for slaughter are cows, . . . home-killed 
beef retailed without grade or distinction must be at a dis- 
advantage in competition with the chilled product of uniform 
quality. It is not fair to the producers of prime beef or to 
consumers that the highest quality should be sold without 
distinction from cow-beef. If this is the general practice of 
butchers, it is not surprising that consumers prefer to buy 
chilled beef, which, if not so good as the best of the home- 
killed, is certainly better than much of the cow-beef sold as 
home-killed beef.’ 


Passing to the bacon industry, he proceeds : 





* Meeting of Messrs Spillers Ltd; as reported in ‘ The Times’ of May 4, 
1931. 

+ Survey on the meat supplies of Loughborough by Mr A. Jones and 
Mr T. A. Makings (Midland Agricultural College). 
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‘ As farmers have been told time and time again, Denmark 
owes her pre-eminent position in our market mainly to the 
uniformity of her production. . . . The English housewife 
who buys Danish bacon knows that the rashers she orders 
to-day will be just the same as those the grocer supplied last 
week. Unfortunately, there is not such uniformity in the 
supplies of English bacon. . . . British agriculture must give 
the housewife what she wants. . . . The Danes have captured 
the market with tank-cured bacon produced by a quicker and 
cheaper process. The reason given is that a regular supply 
of bacon pigs at prices to compete with the Continent has 
never been forthcoming in this country.’ 


Here, then, are found a Government Commission, a 
leading man of business, and a highly esteemed writer, 
all pointing to the same serious lack of organisation, 
involving immeasurable losses to English farmers, in 
three chief departments of English agriculture. These 
examples, which could be supported by many others, 
suffice to indicate that something is seriously wrong with 
English marketing. False reasoning is the root of the 
trouble. The less enterprising farmers, who form the 
vast majority, like to adhere to the market-day habits of 
their fathers. The more enterprising minority either 
have secured a good outlet for their own produce, or 
combine with their farming a good deal of very remunera- 
tive dealing, for which the weakness of their neighbours 
provides many openings. Then come the army of middle- 
men, whose profits increase with every penny kept from 
the producer and every halfpenny added to the retail 
price. This is no atmosphere favourable to efficient 
marketing. And so, when supplies from overseas arrive 
in well-graded and constant bulk of high quality, the 
story is circulated that the unfortunate foreigner, being 
separated by vast distances from the excellent English 
market, is obliged to adopt bulking and grading solely 
for purposes of shipping. How lucky, therefore, the 
English farmer, who, with a market always at his door, 
has no need to adopt such troublesome and unnecessary 
methods! That, briefly, has been the philosophy of 
English agriculturists up to the present. If ever it con- 
tained any truth, to-day it is utterly false. Producers 
overseas may bulk and grade their produce in the first 
instance for convenience of transport. This advantage, 
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however, is eclipsed by the fact that thereby they are able 
to provide that ‘regular supply in sufficient quantities 
and of steady quality ’ necessary for the mills of Messrs 
Spiller, and which causes English grocers to reject English 
produce in favour of Danish bacon, Canadian cheese, and 
New Zealand butter, so that they may ‘ give the English 
housewife what she wants.’ Agriculturists are now 
within sight of much-needed help from the State. To 
accept such help and to give nothing in return would be, 
for a great industry, unthinkable. Surely, therefore, 
agriculturists will rouse themselves to replace their 
antiquated and wasteful market customs by a modern 
system, beneficial alike to themselves and to the public! 

In each of the main departments of agriculture, 
although the details of new organisation must vary, the 
general principles are the same. Produce, in order to 
secure good prices, must first be bulked by producers, and 
then be graded and branded by the impartial hand of the 
State. In this two-fold process the State in England is 
well ahead. It has established the ‘ National Mark ’ for 
high-class produce, and the Ministry of Agriculture has 
investigated and reported upon the market position of 
most varieties of produce. These excellent official steps 
are at present kept in check by the absence of any 
organised bulking of supplies. To make good this defect 
the necessary lines of advance may be clearly illustrated 
by the case of milk. 

For the sale of milk the National Farmers’ Union has 
already organised a central system of price-fixing. This, 
in itself, is a great advance. Behind the negotiating 
committee, however, no material organisation exists. 
This is well known to the dairymen, who, in the big 
markets, are themselves well organised. However skil- 
fully the farmers’ representatives may negotiate, they 
know, and the dairymen know, that in the end the 
farmers must accept the dairymen’s price. There is only 
one remedy—to re-enforce paper organisation among 
dairy farmers by a system of dairy factories. If, in each 
dairying province, a central dairy were owned by the 
farmers, to which at all times could be sent milk surplus 
to market demands at reasonable prices, and which 
could be converted into butter, cheese, dried milk, or 
other such alternatives, then the bargaining power of 
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the negotiating committee on prices would become a 
reality. 

Critics may say that such a system has already been 
tried and proved a failure. It is true that, earlier in this 
century, agricultural co-operative dairies were established, 
and to a great extent have failed. The reason for failure 
was the impossibility of securing, on a voluntary basis, 
adequate loyalty. When prices fell, loyalty boomed, and 
milk poured into the premises of the embarrassed dairy. 
Directly prices improved, farmers took every opportunity 
of snatching an extra profit elsewhere, and left their 
society starved of supplies. Satisfactory combination 
among the co-operative dairies broke down for a similar 
reason. Individual societies seldom could resist the 
temptation of big prices, however temporary, outside 
their organisation, and the latter, consequently, failed 
to mature. 

Here again enters that much under-estimated agri- 
cultural statesman, Dr Addison. His Marketing Bill was 
designed to provide farmers with exactly that stiffening, 
without which they have proved themselves incapable of 
organised marketing. In essence, the Bill secures that, 
where a representative majority of dairy farmers, or of 
producers of any other agricultural commodity, declare 
their desire to organise, on modern lines, the sale of their 
produce, the minority of ancestor-worshippers must con- 
form to the majority will. There is nothing unreasonable 
in such a system. Just as the law ccmpels all citizens in 
any particular street to drive only on one side or in one 
direction, not for the love of interference with liberty, 
but for general convenience, so, if thousands of farmers 
are to sell simultaneously millions of gallons of milk, it 
is reasonable for the State to prescribe the route for their 
produce, provided that the route is approved and regulated 
by a recognised majority of milk producers. To forego 
individual liberty in this way is merely to pay the entrance 
fee of civilisation. 

The organisation of milk producers would compel 
distributors to organise, also, in self-defence, and, in the 
process, to eliminate the wasteful overlapping of shops 
and roundsmen of which the Linlithgow Committee com- 
plained. As a result, the cost of milk and dairy produce 
would fall as their quality improved, and the English 
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housewife would soon be able to buy English butter and 
cheese, not out of patriotic charity, but as an act of good 
business. Such a system would also facilitate a general 
improvement in the bacterial content of milk, for which 
a minority of progressive farmers and dairymen, under 
the leadership of the Ministry of Health and the Research 
Institute of Dairying, has been struggling against 
public apathy and ignorance for years. Milk would then 
become more popular, and the demand for it would 
increase. Thus would arise that healthy cycle of an 
increasing turnover, leading to lower prices and an 
increased demand, and English dairy farming would 
establish its prosperity. For sound business, capital is 
always forthcoming; and a modern system of English 
milk supplies, such as has been outlined, would secure all 
the money it needed. The system, however, must be 
both modern in detail and complete in extent. To estab- 
lish it, a strenuous and united effort by dairy farmers, 
under the Marketing Bill, is the essential first step. 
Patriotism and self-interest are calling with equal clearness 
that the step be taken firmly and now. 

Passing briefly to other classes of agricultural produce, 
similar defects and similar remedies under the Marketing 
Bill are obvious. To enable English beef to be worth as 
well as to cost more than Argentine beef, English cattle 
must be similarly centralised in large numbers and graded 
before slaughter. At each of the main centres a modern 
slaughter-house, with facilities for cold storage and the 
handling of by-products, should be established, and 
national prices for Government grades should be fixed, 
as in the case of milk, by a central negotiating committee. 
For successful bacon factories the same type of organisa- 
tion, including a factory in each bacon province, and 
central price-fixing for Government grades, is required. 
In addition, producers must pay heed to the criticisms of 
‘The Times’ Correspondent which have been quoted. 
Too many farmers produce pigs which, when pork prices 
are good are sold as pork, and when pork prices fail are 
sold for bacon. Good bacon cannot be made out of the 
leavings of the pork market. Producers who wish to 
make money as bacon farmers must make up their minds 
to produce a hundred per cent. bacon pig. English fruit, 
in the absence of any organised marketing, often brings 
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most return to the grower in a bad season, and in a good 
season rots on the trees because it does not pay to pick. 
It needs in each fruit province a central factory, owned 
by the growers, for bottling, canning, jam-making, and 
other such alternatives, and to have its prices regulated 
by a national price-fixing committee using Government 
grades. The marketing of cereals and wool, if handled on 
similar principles, should be even more easily managed 
than quickly perishable produce. 

In order to bring about such obviously needed changes 
no new institutions are required. For grading and 
branding the Ministry of Agriculture is well staffed and 
vigorously active. For arousing support for British pro- 
duce the Empire Marketing Board is equally alive. The 
agricultural colleges, universities, and research stations 
are well equipped for studying the scientific problems 
constantly arising for the farmer. A system of agricultural 
credit has been established, and the banks are always 
ready, within reason, to assist. Finally, there exist 
innumerable organisations among agriculturists them- 
selves, and they are already armed with the legislation 
necessary for marketing reform. All that is needed is for 
some person or some institution to arouse among agri- 
culturists, as the Prime Minister aroused in the whole 
nation, a determination to set their house in order by 
united action along their whole front. No institution is 
so well placed to give this lead as the National Farmers’ 
Union, which has accomplished already the great feat of 
enrolling a large majority of the best farmers. Hitherto 
it has been a keen critic of marketing changes. The 
present times, however, are too serious for purely negative 
action, beneficial as this may be when farming can pay 
its way. If, in response to the Prime Minister’s appeal, 
the National Farmers’ Union will give a lead, wisely and 
soon, to enable farm produce to be distributed with the 
same care and skill used in its production, the Union may 
safely rely upon the unstinted support of landowners and 
the State, and of an overwhelming proportion of public 
opinion. 

One supplementary idea may be revived. If and when 
agricultural producers organise themselves for the market- 
ing of their produce, they will have to sell usually to 
wholesalers, who will re-sell to distributors for retail 
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sales to consumers. In the industrial co-operative move- 
ment six millions of consumers have already organised 
themselves up to the wholesale purchasing stage. Hitherto 
this wonderfully successful movement has declined to 
regard food supplies except from the consumers’ point 
of view. Its attempts to produce for itself the necessary 
home-grown food, however, have not proved, financially, 
a success. This is not surprising. Townsmen and shop- 
keepers are not farmers, and they would be wise to 
leave farming alone, if farmers will organise to supply 
co-operators. Equally desirable is it that farmers should 
realise that they are not business men, and should avoid 
the réle of shop-keeper. As, however, these millions of 
co-operative consumers are so well organised to buy 
wholesale and to retail among themselves, if farmers are 
now to organise up to the stage of wholesale selling, there 
is an obvious advantage in inter-trading between these 
two national organisations at the wholesale stage. 

This idea has constantly occurred to those concerned 
with better business methods among farmers. It was 
discussed and warmly approved at a conference upon 
agricultural co-operation convened in London in 1924 by 
the Horace Plunkett Foundation, and attended by repre- 
sentative agriculturists and co-operators from all parts of 
the British Empire. The following resolutions, proposed by 
Sir Thomas Allen, of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
and seconded by Mr. G. D. MacFarlane, of the New 
Zealand Produce Federation, were carried unanimously : 


‘(1) That until more complete information of the cost of 
agricultural production is available the prices of 
agricultural produce must continue to be fixed by 
a process of bargaining. 

‘(2) That the immediate task before co-operators is to 
enable bargaining to take place more and more 
directly between the organisations of co-operating 
producers and those of co-operating consumers, 
so as gradually to eliminate the control now 
exercised by the middleman. 

‘(3) That all federations of agricultural co-operative 
societies should endeavour to establish close inter- 
trading relations with the Consumers’ Wholesale 
Society.’ 


These resolutions deserve reconsideration to-day by both 
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the parties concerned. Were the policy of such inter- 
trading generally adopted, it would be possible, without 
in any way weakening a centralised system of control, 
for local associations of agricultural producers to supply 
the requirements of local co-operative societies of con- 
sumers with a minimum expenditure upon handling the 
supplies. If the industrial Co-operative Movement, which 
is so firmly established, instead of seeking to absorb as 
individuals the unorganised farmers, would use its power- 
ful position to encourage them to organise with a view to 
trading partnerships, the industrialists would contribute 
greatly to an agricultural revival. 

The chief responsibility for agriculture, however, must 
necessarily remain with agricultural leaders. Especially 
is it necessary for them to impress upon their followers 
that these are times for rendering service rather than for 
receiving help. In so far, therefore, as agriculturists 
accept protection in their home market, they are in honour 
bound to use that protection not solely for their own profit, 
but also to improve and cheapen in every way possible 
the foodstuffs which they supply to the impoverished 
towns. Even when prosperity returns, English agri- 
culturists will retain the responsibility of providing, with 
maximum efficiency, the most important raw materials 
of our industrial race. Now, when the nation is extricating 
itself, slowly and painfully, from a morass of error and 
depression, and is about to make a supreme effort to 
regain prosperity, nothing is more important than to 
secure a sound foundation, which only agriculture can 
provide. To restore and strengthen that foundation is a 
great task beset with difficulties. Success is dependent 
in the end upon the generous and determined adoption 
of many new methods by the rank and file of agriculturists, 
but at the start upon clear and complete thinking by their 
leaders. The field is now clear for the leaders to move, 
and to show that agriculture deserves as well as demands 
a generous measure of State protection. They have a 
magnificent opportunity. Will they, without delay, unite 


to take it ? 
R. Hart-Synnot. 
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Art. 10—THE IMPORTANCE OF MANUAL SKILL. 


1. Craftsmen All. Some readings in praise of making and 
doing. Dryad Handicrafts. Leicester, 1926. 

2. Hand-craft. By Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S. Educational Monograph. New York, 1890. 

3. The Education of the Adolescent. The Hadow Reports. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1926. 

4. Report of the Consultative Committee on the Primary 
Schools, 1931. 


AtmostT the only records of the first stages of the gradual 
emergence, during many millenia, of homo sapiens from 
Simian and semi-human prototypes are the imperishable 
artefacts which he left behind him, perhaps half a million 
years ago, in caves, and on camping sites before the Ice 
Age in East Anglia and elsewhere. At a later stage, we 
have specimens of his handiwork in the form of wall- 
paintings in caves, of clay figures, and of pottery, con- 
temporaneous with flint arrowheads, scrapers and other 
manufactured articles whereby man, the biped primate, 
achieved in some degrees mastery over his surroundings 
by learning to utilise dead matter, in the shape of boughs 
and stones, prolonging the reach, and enhancing the 
force, of his arm. Later still, we come to the days of 
copper, bronze, and of iron, the precursors of a rapid 
increase of men’s ability to dominate the world in which 
he lived.* The hand was early invested with deep signifi- 
cance: a human hand, dried and smoked, became a 
charm or talismant. The hand as given in betrothal or 
marriage has from early times been symbolical, as it is 
in oaths, of good faith. To say of one that he is ‘ an old 
hand’ is to attribute to him special skill; how prized 
such skill was in this country may be gathered from a 
phrase in ‘The Welsh Mabinogion’: ‘The knife is in 
the meat, and the drink is in the horn, . . . none may 
enter but the son of a privileged country or a craftsman 
bringing his craft.’ And from the Canon enacted under 
King Edgar in the tenth century ordaining that ‘ each 
priest, beside study, learn a handicraft diligently.’ We 
know, too,{ that the earliest bards, Corvinwr, Morddal 





* See ‘Cambridge Ancient History,’ vol. 1. 
+ Known as a ‘hand of glory ’—Fr. main de gloire. 
t Triad. 91, iii. 
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and Coel, were skilled artisans. There are, however, 
other than ‘ practical’ reasons for this emphasis on the 
status and importance of the hand and handiwork. It 
is certain that manual dexterity is in part hereditary, 
i.e. that special quickness and aptitude of hand and eye 
in craftsmen are a part of the debt we owe to a long line 
of skilled ancestors. We all know how gestures and 
habits of movement, intonations of voice, and tricks of 
penmanship run in families in circumstances precluding 
imitation—itself a powerful factor. Not only may the 
children’s teeth be set on edge because their fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, their fingers may also be gifted with 
the inherited nimbleness acquired by their ancestors. 

The genius of a people is the slow increment of the 
growth of centuries, as of a forest in which we are indi- 
vidually playing but the part of leaves; just as trees 
have their individuality, so do exist in different parts of 
this country, and of the world, types of manual skill 
which cannot be acquired in one generation. Machines 
have neither father nor mother, and are innocent of 
hereditary tendencies ; but wherever human beings are 
engaged in production, the fruits of their labour will, in 
quantity or quality, bear traces of their lineage and of 
the soil that gave them birth. Inherited skill, therefore, 
counts for something, but will avail little if it is not 
called into play by timely exercise. Each part of the 
body, and the corresponding lobe of the brain, has its 
own time and period of growth, which cannot be inter- 
rupted or retarded with impunity. In the case of the 
hand, growth begins early and the period of development 
is long : the highest forms of manual efficiency are seldom 
reached by those whose hands have been left altogether 
untrained in adolescence. The records of biography show 
that the impulse to manual expression has come to most 
great artists early in life. Gainsborough showed talent 
when scarcely fourteen, Landseer gained a prize when 
thirteen, Turner exhibited in the Royal Academy at 
fifteen ; Canova was busily modelling in butter before he 
was thirteen. 

The late Sir James Dewar, F.R.S., told us,* on his 
Golden Wedding in June 1921, that the first experiment 





* «Proc, Royal Inst.,’ x xu. (ii.), p. 444, 1921. 
Vol. 258.—WNo. 511. L 
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he made was to copy a Stradivarius violin. It taught 
him, he said, manipulative dexterity—the co-ordination 
of hand and brain, which had been of the greatest use to 
him in his scientific career. 

The reason for this early emergence of talent, and the 
need for early training of the hand, is physiological. In 
the brain lies a motor area, composed of distinct centres, 
presiding over groups of muscles. These motor centres 
are indispensable to mental life, and the highest possible 
functional activity of these centres is a thing to be aimed 
at with a view to general mental development, as well as 
to muscular proficiency. This functional development is 
only possible by exercise, and in the case of the hand by 
early exercise. A brain that is to be serviceable must be 
used, and well used, not in parts only, but in all its parts. 
A brain centre that is not used suffers degeneration ; to 
use it justly involves the right use at the proper time of 
the bodily organs which it serves. Exercise has a more 
significant relation to growth and development of centres 
than to their maintenance in healthy activity, once de- 
veloped. Restraint on the natural activity of children 
has a definite effect on their brains: in children who have 
lost a limb in early life the motor centre of the lost limb 
is found, at adult age, to be stunted and undeveloped— 
here, as well as in a sense of inferiority, lies the danger 
of deformity. As regards the hand, the development 
period of the relative brain centre extends from the first 
year to the end of adolescence, but is most active from 
the fourth to the fifteenth year, after which it becomes 
comparatively fixed and stubborn. 

These facts are, of course, the commonplaces of educa- 
tional science, and from the kindergarten stage onwards 
provision is made for teaching children to use their 
hands, and from the age of eleven upwards it occupies a 
recognised place in every curriculum.* Nor is this a new 
development ; schools in which labour was mixed with 
learning, on the analogy of Cicero’s ‘ sale condita gravitas,’ 
were started in the sixteenth century, and probably existed 
much earlier—witness the very high standard of crafts- 
manship from Saxon times onwards. Vocational training 





* The Education Act, 1918, imposed on Local Education Authorities 
the obligation to provide ‘ practical instructions’ suitable to the ages, 
abilities and requirements of the children. 
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in schools was never more prominent than at the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century; it wavered in 
succeeding decades because most of the persons con- 
cerned in developing the system of elementary education 
at this period were University graduates whose interests 
were chiefly literary and scientific. There was a tendency 
to emphasise the superiority of a general non-manual 
education over any sort of vocational training.* This 
tendency was not unnoticed, nor did it meet with entire 
approval, but it became increasingly marked in every 
type of school. Practical instruction was expensive, and 
it was difficult. It was easier to train boys to be clerks 
than artisans, and owing to the growth of trade there was 
a demand for clerks. By 1862 the only form of practical 
instruction that survived in elementary schools was 
needlework. The great public schools had always been 
wedded to a purely literary educstion, and it was not till 
the ’eighties that the school workshop became a recognised 
adjunct. 

The history of post-war education is a record of earnest 
effort by the Board of Education to give to instruction of 
children of every age an occupational or vocational bias, 
to encourage handwork and needlecraft. The Hadow 
Reports of 1926 and 1931 devote many pages to the 
subjects, emphasising how important it is ‘for girls, as 
well as boys, to develop while at school tastes for 
occupations that they can practise in their leisure time 
in later life.’ It is stated, too, that in the rapid 
development of industry from handwork to repetitive 
machine work, workmen are in some danger of losing 
their training as craftsmen except in one particular and 
narrow field. Concurrent with this tendency is the 
lessening of hours of labour and the consequent increase 
in the hours of leisure. The school training in handwork, 
it is urged, should counteract this loss of interest in 
craftsmanship by suggesting to the pupils interesting and 
profitable hobbies. Nor are the Hadow Reports less con- 
cerned with what is termed housecraft. ‘Courses in 
housecraft,’ we read, ‘should comprise cookery, laundry 
work and housewifery, together with instruction in the 
use of tools and repairs to household equipment.’ They 





* ‘The Education of the Adolescent,’ 1926, p. 9. 
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press for school gardens and make admirable suggestions 
for their use. 

Yet, despite this sound advice, and much official 
persuasion, the bias of education is still quite as literary 
and clerical as it was in the ’sixties, and schools, whether 
urban or rural, in which handwork is really well taught 
are few in number, for the heads of the teaching profession 
and their assistants are the product of the old system. 
Here and there an enthusiast is to be found ; the results 
are invariably gratifying, and he or she need never lack 
official encouragement. It is noticeable, too, that even 
in the otherwise admirable Hadow Reports the import- 
ance of handwork is stressed mainly on educational or 
vocational rather than on physiological grounds. This 
aspect of the question seems to deserve further study, in 
the light of which Education Authorities throughout the 
country might be urged, with renewed insistence, to bear in 
mind that the ‘mens sana in corpore sano ’” involves not 
only mere bodily health, but skill, especially manual skill. 

A writer in a recent Times Educational Supplement 
remarks that standardisation of many of the material 
aspects of life is to be desired so far as it gives us greater 
freedom for nobler ends, but when it is extended to our 
thought, and to our esthetic canons, there is cause for 
alarm. Let us willingly admit that if our schools set a 
standard, it is higher than that of the homes of many of 
the pupils, and that the strongest argument in favour of 
extending the school age is that it retains children in an 
environment favourable to growth during the plastic 
period of adolescence. If, however, a youth has in him 
abilities more than ordinary, harm, rather than good, may 
result to him by his retention in an environment designed 
for slower minds. Mediocrity likes standardisation, but is 
not sufficient to bear the burden of the world’s work— 
which must fall on the shoulders of the more gifted child, 
for whom, at the moment, little or nothing is done. As 
an American investigator wrote recently, of conditions in 
her own country :— 


‘ Because of the social attitudes induced by past utterances 
about democracy in this country, educators are hampered by 
a certain embarrassment in making frank provision for gifted 
children ’—lest they give offence to a community grounded 
in the faith that all are equal. 
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Yet the measure of a civilisation is the proportion of 
those who rise above the general level, for it is they who 
create, who make advance possible, and in general set a 
standard for the future. Probably no country possesses 
such a large proportion of such individuals as does England 
—at least in adolescence. My father, the late Canon J. M. 
Wilson, writing in his memoirs of Rugby under Goulburn 
in the early ’fifties, says— 


‘It rarely or never perhaps was more successful at the 
Universities than it was at that time. The success can 
scarcely have been accidental, and no one attributed it to 
Goulburn’s personal teaching. It was due perhaps to the 
absence of pressure on boys whose powers ripen slowly, whose 
idleness was their natural defence against premature over- 
taxing of their brains, and also to the general laxity of organi- 
sation which permitted the able boys to neglect all but their 
own favourite studies.’ 


These general remarks apply with special force to 
manual training—a branch of technical instruction which, 
for various reasons, receives in the opinion of many less 
than its fair share of attention. The President of the 
Board of Education, in his statement on the Estimates 
in July 1931, expressed regret that public attention and 
criticism was directed more to elementary and secondary 
than to technical schools ; ‘ yet,’ he added, ‘ the technical 
schools are one of the most cheerful and vigorous parts 
of the whole system.’ Junior technical schools in Great 
Britain have hitherto been confined mainly to the engineer- 
ing and building industries, though in London and two or 
three other great centres are schools catering for some of 
the following trades: furnishing and cabinet-making, 
printing, gold and silver smithing, the rubber industry, 
the piano trade, tailoring, boot and leather trades. The 
distributing trades, meat, grocery and drapery, also 
possess day technical schools and part-time classes. The 
example of the London County Council in establishing 
trade schools for girls in the needle trades and in domestic 
trades (professional cookery), and also in photography, 
has been followed in Greater London and elsewhere. 
But even here there is some evidence that overcrowding 
of classes, due in part, perhaps, to an unduly low scale 
of fees (correlated with much irregular attendance and 
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failure to persevere with courses after the first few months), 
tend to diminish their value to the student with exceptional 
gifts. The students are, of course, in very many cases 
at work during the day, and do not always come fresh to 
their studies, but it is a matter of general observation 
that such students do better work than those who are not 
practising a trade. 

Even schools devoted to trades in which manual skill 
is of primary importance, such as sculpture and painting 
and drawing, metals and needlework and leather, are not 
always able to give the gifted pupil a fair chance. The 
old saw ‘ genius will out,’ is probably less true than in 
the days of apprenticeship, when a master with a promis- 
ing boy working in his shop ‘saw money’ in him. Yet 
in one such school of which I have some personal know- 
ledge, the gifted individual gets his chance and is en- 
couraged to follow his bent. It is not a ‘ county school,’ 
for it is sponsored by the City and Guilds of London 
Institute : the building occupied is not first-rate, and the 
locality is second-rate. But the staff are artists, who 
practise their art, and understand, if they do not possess, 
the artistic temperament. They spend no time in working 
out percentages of attendance or statistics of cost per 
student per diem under half a dozen heads. Students, 
mostly practical workers, may appear lazy—they may 
spend long periods of time in unfruitful ways—an occu- 
pation abhorrent to the business man, and to many 
others who waste time by their ignorance of the physio- 
logical and spiritual need and use of leisure. But no 
school has produced more sculptors and painters of 
distinction, or is doing more to encourage ability wherever 
found. Such institutions pay dividends to the nation of 
pounds for every shilling spent. There are others, 
dealing with engineering, where boys actually produce 
goods for sale, and where failure brings pecuniary penalty. 
The lads attending such schools are better clothed, better 
fed, and better trained than their ancestors, but there is 
room for much improvement in the strata below, where 
manual skill is not cultivated, because it will not lead 
directly to employment. Yet it deserves encouragement 
for its own sake, as an incentive to the wise use of leisure, 
and as an aid to a higher standard of comfort. The 
amount of remunerative work that can be profitably 
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expended, during hours of leisure, in making a house into 
a home, can be appreciated only by those who have seen 
the contrast offered by tenements occupied by families 
which do, or do not include handy men or women. The 
technical school has come to stay. Its influence deserves 
to be spread, by voluntary means, over a far wider area 
than at present, and welfare organisations who ignore 
this aspect of social education are not doing full justice 
to their clients. 

Dean Inge says somewhere that creative work is one 
of the essentials of a joyful life, and it is evident from his 
writings that he is not unacquainted with the steady and 
lasting joys of life as distinct from the fleeting sensations 
of pleasure. We all know from experience that the skilled 
man and woman is ‘steady’ and normally cheerful. It 
should be our aim to help men and women employed on 
repetitive work to taste the joys of creative work. No 
one can put his soul into the care of a semi-automatic 
lathe, and to dream of a return to hand craftsmanship is 
vain. There remain the leisure hours: they cannot be 
spent in a garden or an allotment by many, but handwork 
—especially where electric light is available—is within 
reach of almost all. In their leisure hours, never as long 
as now, men can taste of the solace that their forefathers 
had as they grew friendly with the grain of timber and 
the sharp tool—for wood is a friendly material, pleasant 
to touch, and to smell, and grateful to the eye. Working 
in wood may be to men what knitting and sewing is to 
so many women, Christ was brought up in a carpenter’s 
shop. 

Yet it was to shepherds that the angels chose to sing 
the gloria in excelsis ; and, indeed, I never knew one unfit 
for such a concert. Like all good men they delight 
chiefly to speak of their art, and very willingly meet with 
others of the same profession ; for they are men called 
to the work and not slaves. ‘I’ve been a shepherd for 
nigh forty years,’ said one to me, ‘and I never had a 
master, and never will. I works for them and I works 
well, and they knows it.’ There speaks the artist, proud 
of his profession, and conscious of his craft. His fellow 
workers in the fields below the fells have no less claim 
to our respect. The beauty of the countryside is the 
work of their hands, for it is not natural beauty, being 
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derived largely from the use to which land is put, from 
the patient labour of many generations of farmers who 
with their own hands, and to their own plans, built their 
houses, to live in, as Bacon says, not to look on, who 
cleared and tilled the fields and built the walls, and 
reclaimed broad acres from swamp and waste. Their 
toil through the centuries made the land fit to live in; 
on the crops that the land brought forth they reared a 
sturdy race of men who are the salt of the earth, which 
they have done as much to people as any one. Agriculture 
is, in the words of Rousseau, ‘le premier et le plus 
respectable de tous les arts,’ and if England’s beauty is 
to remain unspoiled, it must be made not only respectable 
but sufficiently profitable to enable a farmer to keep his 
self-respect. There is nothing so beautiful on a hillside 
as a flock of good sheep, nor so satisfying to the eye in a 
valley as a fine crop. The lack of ‘ natural beauty’ in 
many regions of Germany and Europe is compensated for 
by the pleasant prospect of good husbandry and careful 
tillage. In the words of Dr. W. W. Vaughan, late 
Headmaster of Rugby, at the British Association in 1925 : 


‘The agricultural labourer, with his knowledge of and 
often tender sympathy with animal life, his watchings of the 
seasons, his weather lore, his skill, his beautiful skill, in 
building or thatching the rick, his power to drive a straight 
line with the plough, his ability by wise, almost ruthless, 
severity to fortify the quickset hedge, is a better-educated 
man, even though he left the schoolroom at thirteen, than 
many a clerk who suffered complete immersion in a secondary 
school course, and, satisfied with the benefits of his baptism, 
has since then only become a little more skilled in figures and 
filing.’ 

‘ Agreed,’ will reply many readers; ‘ but what can 
be done, what can we do to promote an object so desirable 
in national interests ?’ <A solution is to be found in the 
Young Farmers’ Club Movement, now in its third year. 
It has won the regard, amongst other bodies, of the Royal 
Agricultural Society and the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association. It enjoys the support of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and of local authorities, and is backed by 
the National Council of Social Service and the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust. Existing Young Farmers’ Clubs 
have proved successful and more are starting—20 in 
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1929, and 38 in 1930. These clubs, run on business- 
like lines by local experts with practical knowledge, help 
youths in the country, already working on farms, to acquire 
by instalments their own stock—calves, pigs, poultry, 
rabbits and bees, and garden seed, and to sell the produce 
co-operatively. The possessive instinct is strong in us 
all; a man who owns pigs and a calf or two at home is 
more likely to care for his master’s stock than one who 
has none, for not every Jacob can aspire even after 
14 years to the hand of his master Laban’s daughters. 
The members learn by watching and handling their own 
animals how to deal with them. The ages of members 
vary from 10 to 21, and girls are not less welcome than 
boys. 
There were those who saw in firearms the death of 
chivalry, ‘for what courage,’ they asked, ‘is needed to 
kill an enemy at a distance?’ Yet many have lived since, 
as well as before Agamemnon, and the need of human 
courage and endurance is probably greater to-day whether 
in peace or in war than ever before. As in industry, so 
in agriculture, the machine is with us, eliminating much 
painful labour of man and beast, but calling forth fresh 
qualities of intelligence and skill in those who guide the 
wheels. The milking machine has displaced the old way 
on some farms, but is not by any means in general use ; 
‘good hands’ still have their value. A man who can 
tend and drive horses and also do running repairs to a 
tractor deserves more wages than he can at present earn 
in this country, where the farmer has been for nearly a 
century the victim of short-sighted policies. A man who 
is skilled in thatching a rick, and still more a cottage, can 
earn a living in most counties, for a good thatch is warmer 
than any but the most costly type of roof, and when well 
made costs no more in repairs than slate. Manual skill 
is everything to a thatcher—skill in laying the straw, in 
binding it to the slats, skill in selecting, maturing and 
bending the split branches of beech to secure the thatch 
against winter gales—art in devising, as he does so, a 
pattern pleasing to the eye. 

The scythe makes cruel demands on the muscles of 
those who have not learnt to wield it—the almost effortless 
swing of the expert is the despair of the tyro. To wait 
on cows at their calving, and the ewes in the lambing 
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season, is a work as worthy of respect as to nurse the 
sick—and not less skilled. To graft fruit trees and to 
prune them wisely needs good hands, as well as experi- 
ence : there are some men for whom cabbages grow better 
than for others, some whose trained eye and memory 
enable them to foretell the seasons better than the 
Meteorological Office, but I have never met a weather 
prophet in the country who was not skilled with his 
hands: the greater virtue seems to include the lesser. 
Basket and hurdle making needs peculiar skill, both in 
selecting material and in turning it to good account. As 
to the hedger and ditcher—one who can plash a hedge 
neatly is ever in demand from Candlemas onwards. To 
quote Martingall :—* 


‘*T were well if some folks, who are greater and richer, 
Would copy John Tomkins, the Hedger and Ditcher.’ 


Much more might be written on the skilled arts of 
the countryside, but enough perhaps has been said to 
remind the reader of the debt that we owe to those who, 
in the language of Ecclesiasticus, ‘ trust in their hands, 
and are wise in their work.’ 

England is to-day in the trough of a depression 
deeper than most of us have lived to experience. Many 
of us, in town and country, will be compelled to forgo 
forms of amusement and of recreation to which we have 
devoted some of our leisure. We may be tempted to 
devote more time to reading, to retrospection, or even to 
writing. This article will have served its purpose if it 
should help to turn the minds of even a single reader to 
the possibilities latent within him of handwork, and if it 
induces a few to foster, in themselves and others, the 
creative powers which are latent in most of us. 


ARNOLD T. WILSON. 





* See ‘Craftsmen All’—a rich anthology in praise of making and 
doing. Dryad Handicrafts, 1926. 
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Art. 11—THE FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY. 


THE weeks that follow General Elections are the times 
above all others suited to political reflection. The 
struggle is over; the tension is relaxed. It is possible 
calmly to assess the results and trace them back to their 
ultimate causes. An inquisition of this kind is always 
desirable. It was never more necessary than it is to-day. 
For now this country is engaged on an experiment which 
has never been tried before, the experiment of unlimited 
democracy. That experiment will only succeed if we can 
find out the considerations which incline the voter to 
counsels of moderation, and give to those considerations 
more power than they have to-day. This must be the 
key-note of our policy. To find out what those con- 
siderations are is, therefore, absolutely essential to us ; 
and there wiil never be a better opportunity of doing it 
than the present moment. The country has recently come 
through a crucial election, fought on most complex and 
difficult issues, and the counsels of moderation have 
prevailed. Why did the elector vote as he did ? 

There was evidently no doubt in his own mind as to 
the course he should pursue. The extent of the victory, 
indeed, took every one by surprise. Party managers, 
experienced politicians who spoke in the great towns, 
Trades Union leaders, all were at fault. The National 
Government would win: that was generally agreed, but 
a fair working majority was the most that any one 
expected. It held, it is true, many of the trump cards. 
It was united ; it contained representatives of all political 
parties; and its national character was emphasised by 
the support of nearly all the men that count in public 
life to-day, not only in politics but outside. Lord 
Grey of Fallodon came out of his retirement to give it 
his blessing; leaders of the churches threw the whole 
weight of their influence on its side; and this external 
support called out all those feelings of patriotism that 
are latent in the British people. In sharp contrast to 
this national appeal, the Socialist Party represented only 
a section of the population. They were the Trades Union 
Party. They loudly and constantly proclaimed the fact. 
This was probably their greatest mistake. For it ranged 
against them all those who were not Trades Unionists. 
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If you are going to win a class war, you must be the 
largest class, and the Trades Unions, powerful though 
they are, are only a comparatively small section of the 
whole population. It is true that they had the powerful 
support of Mr Lloyd George. But the value of his assist- 
ance was largely nullified by the accident of his illness. 
He had been out of touch with politics during the whole 
of the two crucial months of September and October, and 
every one knew it. Had he been in the House of Commons 
during those two eventful months, most people believed 
that his attitude would have been very different. Indeed, 
they strongly suspected that his main reason for trying 
to postpone the election was not political but personal, 
and that in his opposition to the National Government 
there was at least an element of pique. He could not 
bear anything to happen while he was away. All these 
considerations tended to weaken the effect of his support, 
and he was probably in the end more of a liability than 
an asset to the Socialist Party. 

In many ways, therefore, the advantages were over- 
whelmingly on the side of the National Government. 
But there were factors on the other side which might well 
have more than counterbalanced these advantages. The 
actual points at issue were so complicated that it was 
doubtful whether the electors would ever understand 
them. Prices had not risen. England looked very much 
as usual. Would the ordinary man and woman believe 
in the imminence of the danger? Then there was the 
record of the Government. No Government ever came 
before the country with one more forbidding. In two 
short months they had docked the salaries, the wages, 
and the benefits of millions of their fellow-citizens. The 
teachers had already expressed their opinion of these cuts 
in no uncertain fashion. The unemployed might well feel 
the same, and in many constituencies their vote alone 
would be decisive. Nor did the Government hold out 
any high hopes for the future. The prospects were drab, 
and they said so. Their appeal, indeed, was largely 
negative. The country was faced with complete ruin. 
They would avert that. They could promise no more. 

It was a gloomy enough prospect to put before an 
electorate battered and disillusioned by ten years of un- 
employment. It must have seemed gloomier still when 
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it was contrasted with the story which was being told on 
Socialist platforms throughout the country. It was not 
that Socialists painted a very rosy picture of the situation. 
They admitted the crisis. They admitted the necessity 
for balancing the Budget. But why, they said, do it at 
the expense of ‘ the poorest of the poor’? A very small 
addition to the super-tax would have produced all the 
money that was necessary, and it would hardly have been 
noticed by the rich. They pooh-poohed the idea that 
the limit of direct taxation had been reached. The 
reason why the reductions in the dole had been made was, 
they said, not because the dole cost too much. It was 
because the dole was the greatest buttress to wages. 
Under cover of the crisis, the long meditated attack on 
wages was being delivered. It was a capitalist plot, a 
bankers’ ramp. They urged the voters not to be deceived 
by the smoke screen. Let them remember that the 
massed battalions of capitalism were behind it. If the 
working-class stood behind the Labour Party the attack 
would be driven off. If they let themselves be deluded, 
all that had been gained by twenty years of strenuous 
endeavour would be lost, and they would sink back to the 
wage standards of the last generation. 

That was the burden of their appeal, and it must have 
been powerful. It was just what every wage earner must 
have longed to believe. It had, too, the backing of the 
immense moral force of the Trade Unions, of which a 
large, though decreasing, number of the working-men in 
the industrial Midlands and North were humble members. 
They were threatened ; they were cajoled. They were 
told that if they voted Socialist they would be heroes who 
had stood by their class ; if they did not, they would be 
blacklegs, with all the accompanying penalties of social 
and industrial ostracism. One might have thought that 
no independence could have withstood that intense 
pressure ; that every motive of self-protection would have 
swayed the voters, in the great towns at any rate, towards 
the Socialist Party. Yet in practically every industrial 
constituency in England and Scotland a supporter of 
the National Government was returned. How is this 
astonishing result to be explained? What conviction 
was there so powerful that it blotted out in the minds of 
the electorate all other considerations ? 
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There are some Conservatives who see in the result a 
victory for the party to which they belong. They point 
_ to the number of Tory Members who have been elected. 
They talk of a revival of Conservatism among the working 
classes. Lord Stonehaven has, indeed, said that he sees 
in it a mandate for Tory policy. But though it is pleasant 
to draw such a conclusion, it is hard to see how it can be 
justified. It is perfectly true that the vast majority of 
Members elected were Conservatives. But they did not 
stand on the party ticket. They stood, and constantly 
emphasised the fact, as Constitutionalists. The result 
may be claimed as a victory for Constitutionalism, even 
as a victory for abstract conservatism—but certainly not 
for the Conservative Party. Indeed, it is very doubtful 
if the Conservative Party has made any appreciable gain 
in public esteem since 1929. Any advance they may 
have made is, at any rate, a comparative one. Other 
parties have lost ground, and by a comparison the Con- 
servatives may seem more tolerable. But that is all. 
To claim the victory as a party triumph is to misread 
entirely the frame of mind of the voter. 

Nor would it be fair to ascribe the result to a swing 
of public opinion in favour of Protection. It is probably 
true that the very great majority of English people now 
realise that Free Trade is dead, and has been dead for 
years. The process of conversion has been long and 
painful. English people, in character if not always in 
politics, are intensely conservative. They cling desper- 
ately to the principles in which they have been brought 
up. They cling to a name long after the principles have 
disappeared into the limbo of the past. And so they 
have continued to call themselves Free Traders in a world 
where no trade is free: where wages are fixed; where 
hours are fixed; where our goods are prevented from 
entering the ports even of our own Dominions except on 
payment of a harassing tariff. Now at last they are 
beginning to accept the truth that Free Trade is no 
longer a practical policy. But this does not mean that 
they are enthusiastic about Protection. They hope for 
good results from it, but they are by no means confident 
that the effects will be very far-reaching. Their view is 
that in the present appalling emergency no solution should 
be ruled out. Everything should be tried. That was 
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why they supported the policy of the Free Hand. But 
to construe this half-hopeful, half-sceptical support as an 
outburst of Protectionist fervour is a fantastic perversion 
of the facts. 

It was indeed neither Conservatism nor Protection 
which played the greatest part in deciding the people of 
England to vote for the National Government. It was 
not even the national character of the Government itself. 
It was disgust with the Labour Party. They remembered 
its confident promises with regard to unemployment in 
1929 ; they looked at the result of its policy; and they 
were determined that under no circumstances would they 
return such bunglers to power. To Liberals and Con- 
servatives the failure of the Labour Government to cure 
unemployment caused no surprise. They had never 
expected it to succeed. They had always held that a 
nation which spends more than its income must end in 
disaster. For high expenditure involves high taxation, 
and high taxation must in time cripple the power of 
productive industry to compete. It not only takes away 
that portion of the profits which could be put to reserve, 
or expended on new plant, but what is more disastrous 
still, it takes away from employers any inducement to 
employ. The risk is too great; the reward is too small. 
This is especially true of the new and therefore more 
speculative industries, and yet those are the very industries 
whose expansion is most desirable. So long as high 
expenditure went on, as it did under the Labour Govern- 
ment, the Unemployment figures were bound to rise. 

But if to Liberals and Conservatives the failure of the 
Labour Party was no surprise, to the Labour rank-and-file 
supporters it was staggering. They did not hold the same 
opinions as the other two parties about taxation. They 
did not think that heavy direct taxation was a bad thing. 
They thought it an excellent thing. They had been told, 
and had believed, that there were in the hands of the rich 
vast stores of wealth—wealth which was either not being 
used at all, or used unproductively, on the purchase of 
champagne and Rolls-Royces and other luxuries. They 
hoped by increasing direct taxation to divert a large 
portion of this unfruitful wealth into the pockets of the 
poor. The purchasing power of the poor would be to 
that extent increased. They would go to the shops and 
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buy, and trade would be stimulated. That was the 
burden of a hundred speeches in the House of Commons. 
By all their theories, therefore, the two years during 
which the Labour Government were in office, from 1929 
to 1931, ought to have seen a continuous decline in the 
numbers of the unemployed. But, on the contrary, 
during those two years the numbers slowly, steadily, 
inexorably rose. 

The British workman was not blind to those portents. 
Week after week he watched the figures climbing from 
one million to two, from two to three. There is no 
section of the population more severely practical in his 
outlook than the working-man. The circumstances of 
his life do not allow him to live in a rosy haze of illusions. 
He is too close to grim realities. He therefore faced, as 
was his wont, the logic of facts, and he expected his 
leaders to face them too. It was not that he expected 
or desired a complete reversal of Socialist policy. But he 
did expect some explanation of what had happened. He 
had been led to believe that certain results flowed in- 
evitably from certain causes. It seemed that this was 
not so. He wished to know why. He got no answer. 
He saw the Labour Cabinet apparently unconscious of 
the circumstances which so disturbed him: he saw the 
House of Commons occupied with such subjects as electoral 
reform and education, as if the unemployment problem 
did not exist ; and he began to wonder for the first time 
whether his leaders were quite so wise as he had thought. 

At this crucial moment the storm broke. The crisis 
of last August was upon us. And by the lurid light of 
the crisis he was able clearly to see what before he had 
only dimly suspected. He saw the facts which had 
disturbed him faced at last by his leaders. He saw his 
Party rent in twain, and those leaders whom he had most 
reason to trust leaving the Labour Party because it was 
not in touch with realities. He read the debates in the 
House of Commons: and there a most disturbing fact 
emerged. The Socialist Cabinet had at first been united 
in favour of taking practically all the necessary measures— 
the reduction of the dole and the cuts in the salaries of 
teachers, police, and fighting forces. And then some 
external influence had been exerted which had forced the 
majority of the Cabinet to change their minds. That 
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external influence had been the pressure of the Trades 
Union Congress. 

To understand why this influence was so powerful 
one must remember the composition of the Labour Party. 
Nearly all the Socialist Members of Parliament were 
Trades Unionists. They were not only Trades Unionists, 
they were delegates of Trades Unions, sent by Trades 
Unions to represent their interests in Parliament. Loyalty 
to their Trades Unions stood at least equal in their minds 
to loyalty to their constituents as a whole. One must, 
therefore, not blame them too much. Their choice was a 
painful and difficult one. But no blame is too great for 
the leaders of the Trades Union Movement who forced 
them to take that choice. No body of men ever so 
disastrously misread the situation. They absurdly over- 
estimated their power. Living, as they did, in a world 
yof their own, where they were absolute autocrats— 
masters of an immensely powerful organisation—they 
' forgot that they numbered only five millions in a popula- 
tion of fifty millions. It is almost incredible that they 
should have made the same error after the lesson which 
they had had in the General Strike. But they did. And 
the result was the same. They united the whole nation 
against them. They did, probably, carry with them a 
considerable proportion of the Trades Unionists, and that 
extremist vote which exists in any nation. But that was 
all: and it was not enough. The independent working- 
man was bitterly antagonised. He would not submit to 
sectional dictation. He had no reason to like the Tory 
Party. But he believed that this time they were on the 
right side. He believed that there was a crisis, and that 
his wages and his savings were in peril, and that the 
surest way to avert that peril was to vote for the National 
Government. And so he voted for it. 

The first moral to be drawn from the Election seems, 
therefore, to be that the Englishman has not lost his 
traditional common sense, and that if he is faced with 
incontrovertible facts he will accept them, even though 
they entail considerable sacrifices on his part. He is 
shrewd enough to draw his own conclusions, and in- 
dependent enough to act on them. On this occasion, 
of course, his task was made very much easier by the 
fact that he had, in making uP his mind, the help of Lord 
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Snowden, Mr MacDonald, and Mr Thomas. Let us not 
for a moment under-estimate the importance of the part 
which they played in the Election. To some of us, Lord 
Snowden may have seemed at the time to overstate his 
case. ‘ Bolshevism run mad’ is a phrase that sounds 
almost hysterical when applied to the pale pink of the 
Labour Party in this country. But Lord Snowden was 
wiser in his generation than many of us. He knew that 
we live in an age of advertisement and, therefore, of 
over-statement. In this age anybody who buys anything 
finds inscribed on the purchase: ‘ The best in the world,’ 
or ‘ Worth a guinea a box.’ This doesn’t mean that it is 
really the best in the world, but that, in the opinion of 
the maker, it is worth buying. That is the intention 
which the maker hopes to create, and that is the impres- 
sion the buyer receives. In the same way, no doubt, 
the impression which Lord Snowden hoped to create was 
that the Labour Party was hopelessly impractical and 
incompetent ; that when their theories clashed with facts, 
it was facts that had to go by the board ; and that they 
were to that extent un-English. And this was exactly 
the impression which he did create. 

But it could only have been done by a Labour leader. 
Had it been attempted by a member of the Conservative 
or Liberal Parties it would have had no force at all. The 
cry would have been raised at once that the old Parties, 
having failed themselves, were anxious to discredit Labour : 
that they were, in any case, incapable of understanding 
the idealism of Labour. These retorts were impossible 
to Lord Snowden. Every one knew that, whatever his 
faults, hypocrisy was not one of them. He was so honest, 
he could not be bought. He was so wary, it was ex- 
tremely unlikely he could be deluded. If he said what 
he did, it must have been because facts had compelled 
him reluctantly to modify his preconceived ideas; and 
nothing is so impressive as a conversion against one’s will. 
It carries conviction in a way that nothing else can. 

But if we must not under-estimate the importance of 
Mr MacDonald, Lord Snowden, and Mr Thomas in helping 
the electors to make up their minds, neither must we over- 
estimate it. Powerful advocates though they may have 
been, the ultimate arbitrament of our fate rested with 
the voter himself. It was he who had to decide whether 
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he would choose the easy way or would face the hard facts 
of the situation, and it is to him that the lion’s share of 
the credit must go. That he should have chosen as he 
did is an event of supreme importance and significance. 
For it is a justification of democracy at the very moment 
when it most needed justification. The years that have 
followed the War have been evil years for democratic 
government. In country after country we have seen it 
at first discredited, then discarded. In England, prac- 
tically alone among the nations of Europe, the belief in 
democracy still survived. And even here its reputation 
was becoming sadly tarnished. Extremists of both the 
Right and Left proclaimed its inefficiency. When the 
vote was given to girls of twenty-one, the Carlton Club 
rang with lamentation and woe. Yet no one would now 
deny that it is the very fact that it was elected on an 
unlimited franchise which gives the National Government 
its greatest strength. For in taking the measures which 
may be necessary to retrieve our economic position, harsh 
and unpleasant though those measures may be, it knows 
that it has no mere section, but the whole country behind 
it. This Election has shown that in England, at any 
rate, unlimited democracy is no longer a child. It need 
no longer be coaxed and bribed. It has grown up; it 
can face the truth. That fact must have an immense 
reaction on the democracies of other countries. Every 
nation in the world was watching England during the 
Election. Every nation will be influenced by the result. 

But that very fact makes it all the more important 
to probe still further into the considerations which in- 
fluenced the electors. It has already been said that, 
broadly speaking, they voted for the National Govern- 
ment because they thought that to return the Socialist 
Party to power would be too great a risk. Risk of what? 
Of loss to themselves. They had, therefore, something to 
lose. That is the fundamental fact that emerges. This 
country has reached a stage of economic development 
where the great majority of those who vote have a stake 
in it. They own something. It may be a house; it 
may be War Savings Certificates, but at any rate it is 
some form of property—and in an emergency, in their 
anxiety to preserve it, they will tend to take the side 
of moderation. We have, in fact, become a property- 
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owing democracy. That is a development of vital im- 
portance. For a democracy is an engine of immense 
power which may, if uncontrolled, whirl a nation to 
disaster. But a property-owing democracy is an engine 
fitted with its own automatic brake. 

This is no idle theory. It is a fact that can be easily 
proved. The change that has come over the country 
during the last twenty years is indeed fundamental. 
Many hundreds of thousands of people own their own 
houses. Nor are the figures as to the investments of the 
poor given by Mr Runciman in the House of Commons, 
on Sept. 10 last, less striking. According to him, the total 
reaches the staggering figure of 24701. millions. Poor and 
rich alike, in fact, are now capitalists ; poor and rich alike 
stand to lose by the collapse of a capitalist system; and 
in some strange way they realise it. Of this we have had 
during the last five years two convincing proofs. In 
1926 there was the General Strike; now there is this 
Election. In both cases the battle of constitutionalism 
and sanity was won, not by the forces of the Crown or 
the ruling class, but by the solid weight of the rank and 
file of the population. And that is, I think, the answer 
to those gloomy people who foresee at the next election 
a swing to the Left of the same violence as the swing to 
the Right this time. A swing to the Left there will un- 
doubtedly be. The swing of the pendulum is a universally 
recognised phenomenon of political life. But so long as 
there is a majority of the electors with a stake in the 
country, the dangers of an Extreme Government will be 
largely nullified. For if that Government began in 
practice to tamper with capital, the pressure of the small 
capitalists would be so tremendous that no Government 
could stand against them. They would react as they 
reacted in this Election against the proposal to nationalise 
the Banks. The Labour Government thought that so 
direct an attack on Capitalism would be received with 
delight in working-class districts. But, as a matter of 
fact, nothing in their proposals was so unpopular. The 
small capitalists were in a panic. Their pockets were 
touched. The proposal to nationalise the Banks must 
have cost Labour hundreds of thousands of votes; and 
any other extreme proposals would produce the same 
reaction. 
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These arguments would not, of course, apply to the 
case of a complete financial collapse in this country. If 
that were to happen, the small capitalist, together with 
every other capitalist, would lose his stake in the country, 
and with it his sense of responsibility. There would be 
hunger and destitution, and exasperation, and a revolu- 
tionary situation might easily arise. But, short of that, 
the lesson of the last five years seems to be that violent 
change in this country is improbable. There are too 
many people with too much to lose. 

I do not say that this is consciously recognised by the 
industrial elector, even by the elector who cast his vote 
for the National Government. Indeed, a great many of 
them would be highly indignant at such a suggestion. 
They do not regard themselves in any sense as capitalists 
—a word which they would, indeed, regard as a term of 
abuse. Their action in this emergency, as in the General 
Strike, was not conscious. Jt was largely instinctive ; 
and perhaps the most fundamentally important task before 
this and other Governments of the near future is to make 
conscious the forces of stability which the events of the 
last five years have shown to exist ; to show the working- 
man that he is a member of a community, and not a slave 
of a system. 

This is a task which unfortunately cannot be tackled 
immediately. The whole energy of the Government 
must for the moment be bent on stabilising our financial 
and trade position. Their success in this direction must 
necessarily be limited. For it must depend largely on 
factors outside their control, and, above all, on the 
settlement of the War Debts and Reparations question, 
which is, if not the cause of all our troubles, at least 
the storm centre of world politics to-day. The position 
with regard to War debts is so patently ludicrous that 
it is difficult to see how it can go on. There are only 
two mediums in which international debts can be paid, 
goods and gold. Up to now, by piling up impassable 
tariff walls the great creditor nations, America and 
France, have made it impossible for their debtors to pay 
in goods. They have, therefore, been compelled to pay 
in gold. And now their supply of gold is exhausted. 
The creditor nations have got it all. What is to happen ? 

If France and America insist on being paid, there is 
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only one way in which it can be done. A new and 
frenzied effort must be made to get goods over the tariff 
walls of the creditor countries. The preparations are 
already beginning. In Germany wages are being lowered, 
hours of labour lengthened. Here, we have gone off the 
gold standard, which must in time mean higher prices 
and a lower standard of living. All that France and 
America are, in fact, achieving is to lower the standard 
of life of their competitors and to produce such intense 
competition with their own products in other parts of 
the world as must in time inevitably affect their own 
standard of life. In their main purpose they are failing 
miserably. They are not being paid their debts. They 
cannot be paid until they lower their tariffs and let goods 
in. Sooner or later they must face this fact. Last year 
they managed temporarily to shelve the issue by the 
Hoover moratorium, under which payments were post- 
poned fora year. But that period of grace comes to an 
end in February 1932. The problem must again be faced. 
Probably attempts will be made to find a compromise, 
in the shape of a further postponement. But that is 
no solution. Confidence cannot be restored on a post- 
ponement. Postponement can never deal with the 
fundamental fact that sooner or later America and France 
insist on being paid and rule out the only method by which 
payment can be made. 

Only cancellation or a reduction of French and 
American tariffs can restore the equilibrium of world 
trade. The moral of those events seems to be that a 
creditor nation cannot afford tariffs, or at any rate high 
tariffs, and it is to be hoped that we shall remember 
this, if and when we again reach that proud position, in 
fact as wellasin theory. But if we are to accept this, the 
converse is equally true, that in a debtor country, and 
especially a debtor country with a high standard of living 
and consequently high costs of production, some measure 
of tariffs is inevitable. This principle, I think, is now 
accepted by the vast majority of people in this country. 
The very fact that a measure imposing duties up to 100 per 
cent. on foreign goods has been introduced by a Govern- 
ment including Mr Runciman, Lord Snowden, and Sir 
Herbert Samuel shows how completely the victory of 
Protection has been won. It is true that Sir Herbert 
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Samuel and those whom he leads have, up to now, shown 
no enthusiasm for fiscal change. He has in some quarters 
been severely criticised for his attitude on this subject 
during the recent crisis. It has been said that it has been 
equivocal, oreven worse. But this is surely unfair to him. 
He has, if anything, been too meticulously honest. He 
feels an obligation to stick to the letter of the Law. He 
has been willing to go into the House of Rimmon. He has 
even been willing to give a stiff and formal bow. But he 
may well feel reluctance to take an active part in the actual 
ceremonial of worship. One cannot blame him for this. 
But one may ask: how long can he keep it up? How 
long will he be able to find a formula which includes the 
word abnormal and excludes the word Protection ? 
Expert tight-rope walker though he be, he will find it 
almost impossible to balance himself permanently on so 
slender a strand, especially after the return of Mr Lloyd 
George, who may be depended upon, with unrivalled 
skill, to give the rope a tweak at all the most inconvenient 
moments. Maybe his retention of office in the National 
Government will be short. But the departure of him 
and his followers would be of little importance, especially 
in the early days of the administration. They number 
only thirty-three, and their support in the country is daily 
decreasing. Pure Free Traders are no longer an active 
political force ; they are an interesting historical survival ; 
and the secession of Sir Herbert and his friends would 
tend rather to strengthen than to weaken the Government. 

But whether Sir Herbert goes or stays, a considerable 
measure of protection of British industry within the 
lifetime of this Government is a practical certainty. As 
it approaches nearer one can notice an interesting psycho- 
logical change in the general attitude towards it. It is 
no longer an ideal, a land of promise in the blue and misty 
distance. It is a practical reality. The country is no 
longer concerned, as Mr Runciman has said, with theories, 
but facts; and there is a disposition to face facts, even 
though they may involve the recognition of hitherto 
unsuspected difficulties. This is a healthy development, 
and should lead to more practical results than the more 
uncritical enthusiasm of a year ago. 

The exact form which this protection shall take has 
not yet been divulged, perhaps not even decided. We 
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have been told that there is to be a general tariff. We 
have been told that there is to be a permanent non- 
political tariff Commission, though presumably the final 
decisions will still rest with the House of Commons. 
But it is not yet known when they are actually to come 
into force. This has led to a certain impatience among 
ardent Protectionists ; but one may hope that they will 
not be in too great a hurry. What after all, is the object 
of this country in imposing tariffs? It is not merely to 
raise another barrier to international trade. That would 
be insane. It is to give us a weapon to break down the 
barriers that already exist in other countries. That is 
the only way by which international trade can be stimu- 
lated and international debts paid. Our object is, in fact, 
not so much protective as retaliatory. For that purpose, 
a prospective tariff may well be a more effective weapon 
than a tariff in being. Foreign countries know that this 
is no bluff on the part of England: they know that we 
are in such a situation that either their tariff walls must 
come down or ours must go up: and they may well be 
willing to make considerable concessions to avoid the 
closing of so important a market to their goods. More- 
over, Protectionists should remember that, in any case, 
nothing can be finally decided until after the Ottawa 
Conference, for everything depends on the result of the 
negotiations which are to be carried out with our 
Dominions. Till then the country must contain itself 
in hope, satisfying itself as best it may with emergency 
legislation. 

There is one other field in which the emergency calls 
for immediate action. Great economies have been made 
in Government expenditure. More will yet be necessary. 
Our standard has too long been what England ought to 
have, not what England can afford. Nothing, for instance, 
can excuse the expenditure on roads during the last few 
years. The construction of certain great arterial roads 
linking centres of production with the ports can, perhaps, 
be defended on economic grounds, though it may be 
questioned whether it was wise to subsidise cut-throat 
competition with the railways, a form of transport which 
was already in existence and in which hundreds of 
millions of money had already been invested. But the 
expenditure on country roads, the widenings and cuttings 
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off of corners in places where practically no traffic passes, 
was unpardonable extravagance. It is to be hoped that 
expenditure of this kind will be entirely stopped. And 
there are other spheres, such as education, where drastic 
economies may be necessary, economies which could be 
carried out without depriving the children of any essential 
learning. Carpentry and nature study are pleasant and 
useful occupations. But the average man could go through 
life without them. Such economies would be possibly 
unpopular, but it is not to be doubted that the country, 
which has in the Election shown in so astonishing a degree 
its capacity to face facts, would accept them. Firm 
action is what it wants. It would very much rather, as 
was truly said by Mr Geoffrey Lloyd in the House of 
Commons during the debate on the Address, be over- 
governed than under-governed. The only crime it will 
not forgive is the crime of doing nothing. 

Such are the immediate tasks before the Government. 
They are urgent and essential, if the country is to weather 
the present emergency. But they will contribute nothing 
to the greater task of building up a stable democracy. 
That can only be achieved by giving to the masses of the 
population a greater sense of political and economic 
responsibility than they at present have. It is indeed 
latent in them. The Election has shown that. But it 
is not conscious. It must be made conscious; and that 
can only be done ultimately by far-reaching changes in 
the structure of industry. 

Mr Baldwin said during the Election that the alterna- 
tives before the country were co-operation and open class- 
warfare. This is profoundly true. But what he did not 
say, though it is equally true, is that the warfare between 
the employing and the employed class to which he referred 
is no new peril, but an existing condition inseparable from 
the industrial system as it now exists in this country. 
This system assumes that Labour is not a partner with 
Capital, co-operating with it for the production of wealth, 
but a commodity to be purchased by capital, just as it 
purchases raw materials and machinery. And, as with 
every other commodity, so with Labour, it is the object 
of the purchaser to buy as cheaply as he can, and of the 
seller to extort the highest obtainable price for what he 
has to sell. There is, therefore, inevitably a perpetual 
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conflict between them. Out of that conflict arose the 
Trades Unions. For Labour found that united they could 
extort a better price than as independent units. Out of 
that conflict arose, too, the entry of the Trades Unions 
into the field of politics. For they found that while they 
were merely an industrial force, their only weapon was 
the strike. And the strike, though an effective weapon, is 
a very clumsy and expensive one. They soon realised 
that a parliamentary majority would give them far greater 
results at far less cost. And so, in the last Parliament, we 
had the spectacle of a huge bloc of Members who were 
there not mainly for a political purpose, but rather to use 
the machinery of Parliament to bring pressure on their 
employers. That element of conflict is the greatest danger 
to our stability to-day. So long as it remains no efforts 
that the Government may make by way of economy or 
tariffs to regain prosperity can succeed. It will always 
be there ready to rear its ugly head just as the situation 
begins to improve. To eradicate it from the structure of 
industry and replace it by the element of co-operation 
must, therefore, be the ultimate aim of the industrial 
policy of this and every other Government. 

It will not be easy. It will be bitterly opposed by the 
Trades Unions. For to them conflict is the breath of life. 
It was conflict brought them into being. They exist to 
fight the employer, and, quite sincerely, the majority of 
them are unable to conceive a state of affairs where they 
would be co-operating with him. It will be bitterly 
opposed, too, by considerable numbers of employers. 
The idea of taking their employees into their confidence is 
a new one to them, and they distrust it. They will not 
like exchanging industrial autocracy for constitutional 
monarchy. No autocrat does, though history shows that 
constitutional monarchy is far the safest and soundest 
form of government. 

But the present Government is in a unique position 
to bring pressure on the two great entrenched forces of 
Capital and Labour. For the first time we have seen a 
weakening of the blind faith of the working people in the 
wisdom of the leaders of the Trades Union movement, 
They have seen their country brought to the brink of ruin 
by the wilful ignoring of economic facts. They are dis- 
illusioned. They are ready to learn the truth, if the 
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reasons are explained to them, and they are expected to 
accept it as an act of faith. For the first time, too, there 
is a lever to dislodge the employer from his groove. He 
is asking for Protection. He will undoubtedly get it. 
But it is surely not illegitimate that the community which 
is going to give him this immense advantage should ask 
for a quid pro quo. 

It would be foolish to under-estimate the difficulties 
attending Government action in this connection. Any 
suggestion of actual compulsion would be bitterly resented 
by industrialists, and would range against the Government 
not only old-fashioned employers, but those who might 
otherwise be well disposed to new ideas. Moreover, it 
would be almost impossible to frame a model scheme suited 
to every industry. There are no two businesses alike, 
and no two, therefore, suited to the same scheme. Gas 
Companies, for instance, with a practical monopoly and 
a steady income which varies little from year to year, 
have very successfully applied the principles of profit- 
sharing. But in the Coal Industry, which is open to 
unrestricted competition, the same principle failed. Under 
the Act of 1924 it was laid down that gross profits should 
be divided in the proportion of 13 per cent. to Capital 
and 87 per cent. to Labour. It was hoped that two 
admirable results would come out of this arrangement. 
The miners would be better off, and wages would be linked 
to profits, and this would do away with one of the chief 
causes of distrust among the men. But, unluckily, the 
industry has ever since been in the trough of an acute 
depression, and the men’s earnings have hardly ever risen 
above the basic wage. The good effects which had been 
expected from the scheme have, therefore, been largely 
nullified. This example only shows how difficult, if not 
impossible, would be the enforcement of any standard 
scheme by the State. 

But if compulsion and standardisation are out of the 
question, there is much that the Government could do 
by shedding the light of its approval on the principle that 
Capital should regard Labour not as a cog in the 
machinery but as a partner in enterprise. There is 
nothing revolutionary in the idea; and it should appeal, 
above all, to the Tory Party, for it is the antithesis of 
Socialism. It seeks to give to each man an individuality 
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of his own. Moreover, it is in the great tradition of 
English history. It applies the principle underlying the 
Parliamentary system to industry. There is a passage in 
Mr George Trevelyan’s ‘ History of England’ which 
provides a very striking parallel. Speaking of the early 
days of Parliamentary Government, he says : 


‘Edward I . . . decided to continue and popularise the 
experiment that had occasionally been made during his 
father’s turbulent reign, of summoning representatives of the 
counties and boroughs to attend the great conferences of the 
magnates of the realm. He wanted, for one thing, to collect 
certain taxes more easily. The difficult assessments could 
not be well made without the willing help and special know- 
ledge of the local knights and burgesses. Their representa- 
tives would return from the presence of the King and assembled 
magnates, each to his own community, filled with a new sense 
of national unity and national needs. In that mood they 
would help to arrange the assessments locally, and facilitate 
payment. And they would explain the King’s policy to 
their neighbours, who had no other means of information.’ 


And he goes on: 


‘Financial need was not the only reason why the King 
summoned the representatives of town and shire. ... He 
had another end in view, to gather together the petitions and 
grievances of his subjects, so as to be able to govern in 
accordance with real local needs, and to keep a check on the 
misdeeds of local officials.’ 


For ‘the King’ substitute the word industry, for the 
word ‘magnates,’ capital, and for the words ‘ knights 
and burgesses,’ labour, and you have such a constitution 
as is contemplated by many progressive industrialists 
to-day. Its objects were much the same, to enable 
assessments to be carried out which could not well be 
made without the willing help of interests hitherto not 
consulted, to render possible the ventilation of grievances, 
and to facilitate the passing of unpopular but essential 
measures, such as increases of taxation, of which the 
industrial prototypes to-day are lower wages or longer 
hours. Such unpopular measures the King was only 
enabled to enforce by taking all classes of the community 
into his confidence, and by telling them not only the 
facts, but the policy it was proposed to adopt, imbuing 
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them with ‘a new sense of national unity and national 
needs.’ 

A development of our industrial constitution on these 
lines would, so far from being revolutionary, be in 
accordance, not only with the letter, but with the spirit 
of that ancient Parliamentary system which has stood 
the storm and stress of nearly 700 years, and has been 
hailed by all the world as being the highest achievement 
of our national genius. It is not the burden of taxation, 
it is not the intensity of foreign competition that is the 
greatest enemy of British industry to-day ; it is distrust, 
and to allay that distrust must be the ultimate aim of 
national policy. The foundation of stability has been laid 
by the General Election. It is for this Government to 
start to build upon that foundation the edifice of a new 


and happier England. 
CRANBORNE. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


The British Association—The Popes and Franciscans— 
Charles the Second—Albert of Belgium—Von Biilow 
Again—Sir Ronald Ross, Florence Nightingale, and 
Jenner—Dostoevesky and Now in Russia—Dean Inge— 
Chinese Gordon—Sidelights on India—Marlowe and 
Shenstone—The Robertson Quartet-—Emil Ludwig— 
Mr Milne and ‘ Everyman ’—‘ The Secret of Flodden’ 
—Zermatt Dialogues—Small Books. 


THE British Association for the Advancement of Science 
celebrated last year its centenary, and very properly 
has widened the region of congratulatory recognition 
of its invaluable work by publishing two modest and 
inexpensive volumes. ‘The British Association ’ tells 
its own story from the beginnings amid the confusion 
still remaining after the Napoleonic havoc; a start, we 
are happy to say, stimulated through a special article 
contributed by Sir David Brewster to the ‘ Quarterly 
Review’ of October 1830. Since the first meeting at 
Sheffield under the presidency of the Earl Fitzwilliam, 
until that held last year in London, under General Smuts, 
the fruits of its discussions have been inestimable. Here 
in brevity is the story told—much of it like the famous 
duel between Huxley and Wilberforce well known—and 
amply starred with glorious names—Faraday, Darwin, 
Kelvin ; but they are legion. It is a chapter of great 
history and leads, we hope, to a second centenary of 
greater triumph and even richer beneficence for mankind. 
‘London and the Advancement of Science,’ as the 
title suggests, covers a more limited field; but yet the 
record still is memorable, beginning as it does with a 
fascinating general survey by Dr Allan Ferguson, in 
which we find one of the earliest of London’s men of 
science to be our beloved ‘Dan Chaucer’ with his 
treatise on the astrolabe. 

Two books of interest, and in some respects of value, 
to students, especially of the religious history of Italy 
before the Renaissance, have been issued by Messrs 
Dent. M. Fernand Hayward’s ‘History of the Popes,’ 
translated from the French by monks of St Augustine’s 
Abbey, Ramsgate, is necessarily only an outline, for it is 
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impossible to compress, without suffering disadvantages, a 
theme, so nearly universal, into less than four hundred 
demy-octavo pages. We are, however, impressed by its 
fairness. Time was, and not so long ago, when partisan 
prejudice made it impossible for such a work, written 
from whatever point of view, to be just to the other side. 
This book has not that fault ; and we see the Protestant 
spirit shown to possess some justification, while that 
vile, intolerable Pope, Alexander VI, is pilloried with his 
vices. The least ingenious part of it is that dealing with 
the actions and reactions of Rome during the Great War, 
but so vexed and difficult is that chapter of recent political 
history that a certain carefulness is to be expected. 
Of Mr Vida D. Scudder’s ‘The Franciscan Adventure ’ 
we can speak with confident praise. He has dealt with 
the critical century in the life of the Franciscan Order 
which followed the death of its founder. The exalted 
ideals and sublime simplicities of Francis, necessarily, in 
the way of human nature, proved too much for his 
successors ; and here we have the facts and their conse- 
quences set down with fullness, insight, and felicity. We 
pass to some works of biography, most plentiful nowadays. 

Many good studies of the Merry Monarch have been 
published, but we doubt whether any has been sounder 
and yet more entertaining than ‘King Charles the 
Second ’ (Longmans) by Arthur Bryant. Too often has 
Charles been made the villain of the piece. This book 
shows that the rdle is better fitted to His Majesty’s 
Faithful Commons who were, indeed, an impossible set 
of men for king or statesman to deal with. They expected 
His Majesty to carry on the Government while con- 
sistently denying him adequate supplies—usually omitting 
to pay most of what they did vote. It has been reckoned 
that by the end of the reign Parliament owed the King at 
least six million pounds ; yet was indignant when he had 
to raise the money by other (and sometimes not creditable) 
means. It is, of course, beyond dispute that Charles 
was far from blameless in his private life, but in spite of 
his many mistresses his Court was one of the most 
economical in Europe, and he was business-like in pro- 
viding for his illegitimate sons by marriages with non- 
royal heiresses. The age was picturesque and filthy, 
physically and morally—fine clothes concealed beastly 
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personal habits; attractive houses covered a gross want 
of sanitation. The King was the epitome of his age, kind- 
hearted, witty, a faithful friend, but a shrewd intriguer, 
devoid of morals. This excellent book represents him as 
he was, with all his faults, a prince of good fellows. 

One of the most moving of Mr Bernard Partridge’s 
cartoons in ‘ Punch’ during the War was that showing 
the Belgian King, amid the havoc of German-made ruins, 
suffering the taunts of the Kaiser. ‘You have lost 
everything,’ cried William. ‘ But not my soul!’ was the 
splendid response. Lieutenant-General Galet in ‘ Albert, 
King of the Belgians in the Great War’ (Putnam) 
not only illustrates the effectiveness of the ‘ Punch’ 
rejoinder, by bringing out the greatness of the King who 
strove loyally and faltered never, saving his country and 
helping to save Europe, but gives the best and most 
detailed account yet possible of the devoted work done 
in those four fatal years by the little Belgian army. The 
war which brought Belgium so near to ruin has established 
her moral greatness ; and here are the book and the man 
that tell the fine story. The second volume of Prince 
von Biilow’s ‘Memoirs, 1903-1909’ (Putnam), is more 
interesting than the first and no less occasionally unreliable, 
as the honest indignation of the Chancellor who felt 
himself heartlessly treated by the Kaiser brought anger 
into his narrative. Even more subtly and insistently 
than before are the great faults, weaknesses, eccentricities, 
and extravagances of William II revealed, this time with 
fewer consolatory tributes to his better nature. Inci- 
dentally, it is easy to discern from this volume how much 
the Kaiser’s vanity, with his lack of discretion, verbal 
impulsiveness, and sheer unwisdom, tended to stimulate 
the arrogant spirit that brought the War with the ruin 
(for the time) of Germany. ‘A Roman emperor in 
delirium’; ‘ not false but fickle’; a ‘weathercock,’ are 
among the terms of derisive contempt poured on the 
royal culprit, and clearly these searching memoirs, in 
spite of their errors and exaggerations, justify them. 
The long-enduring and never healed dislike and quarrel 
between King Edward and the Kaiser is described in 
detail. How small it all looks, in spite of the gilded 
circumstance, from this angle of the years! The British 
King shines in these pages, somewhat unexpectedly, as a 
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master-diplomatist, and one would think that von Biilow, 
after his years of close acquaintance with foreign affairs, 
should have known and been able to judge; but it is 
impossible to be sure. He was a man of warm feelings 
and corresponding prejudices, and apt to see those he 
liked and those he hated in roseate or yellow colours as 
the case might be—a characteristic that adds to the 
interest and emotional appeal of this work, which is a 
valuable contribution to recent European history. 

We pass to three works of biography related to Science. 
Few men have done more for the health and well-being 
of the human race than Sir Ronald Ross, who discovered 
the cause of malaria, and in so doing has brought relief 
to uncounted thousands. Some years ago he told his 
own story of his work and discoveries in his ‘ Memoirs,’ 
but Mr R. L. Mégroz has now given us a short biography, 
‘Sir Ronald Ross’ (Allen and Unwin), which will serve 
to draw further attention to a great career. About half 
the book deals with the events of Sir Ronald’s life and 
scientific work, and the other half with the literary work 
in both prose and verse, which has meant so much to 
him through his career. Together they give a remark- 
able picture of the combined man of science and man of 
letters ; though perhaps we shall not be considered un- 
reasonable if we claim that in this book the former has 
too little and the latter too much space. Striking though 
his prose and verse may often be, it is not by these that he 
will be remembered ; as a man of letters he is one of a 
large company, as a scientist he is, in his own line, unique, 
and succeeding generations of those who dwell in malarial 
countries will have ever renewed cause to bless his name. 
Our next subject, Florence Nightingale, has had of late 
years a full share of limelight in literature and on the stage. 
Last summer brought us the first instalment (we hope 
there is more to follow) of Miss I. B. O’Malley’s com- 
prehensive biography. The autumn has brought another 
work on a smaller scale, but compact, complete, and 
readable, ‘Florence Nightingale’ (Allen and Unwin), 
by Irene Cooper Willis, wherein we are given the whole 
story, from the early struggles for freedom from the 
suffocating social advantages of Embley to the Crimea, 
and from the Crimea to the Mayfair sofa, whence she 
ruled her followers, and countless others who never saw 
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her. She did not spare herself and emphatically did not 
spare those who worked with her. She allowed herself 
no relaxation, so why should others working in the great 
cause want it? Even the devoted Dr Sutherland was 
rebuked because he wished to spend a few hard-earned 
hours in cultivating his garden! This book throws 
interesting light on Miss Nightingale’s attitude towards 
women, and the feminist will get cold comfort from it. 
She would work for women, and would use women for 
her work, but when it came to initiative and direction 
she chose men (herself, of course, excepted). Votes for 
women ? undoubtedly desirable—some day. If ever 
there was a tyrant in the cause of humanity she was it. 
An excellent, modest little book has been written by 
Mr F. Dawtrey Drewitt, which has been due for nearly a 
century. It is ‘The Life of Edward Jenner’ (Long- 
mans), and it brings to light the curious fact that we 
know less than we should of that extraordinary bene- 
factor to mankind, who not only was the prime cause of 
the virtual extinction of smallpox, but in his rare leisure 
moments discovered the natural and peculiar idio- 
syncrasies of the cuckoo. Possibly the success of vaccina- 
tion—the inspiration for the discovery having come 
through the remark of a dairymaid, chance-heard by 
Jenner, that having had cowpox she was immune from 
smallpox—by its very thoroughness has caused him 
to be largely forgotten. Yet what a record! In the 
Franco-Prussian War there were 2226 deaths from small- 
pox, and in the Great War, among four million men, care- 
fully vaccinated or re-vaccinated, only four! And still 
an Oxford doctor in Jenner’s time ventured to oppose 
him because, as he alleged, vaccinated children assumed 
the faces of cows. 

Mr Edward Hallett Carr’s biographical study of 
‘Dostoevsky ’ (Allen and Unwin) is by far the best of 
such works as have yet appeared. It has new information 
and a more balanced judgment than most. It is not until 
the end, when actually the author compares the great 
Russian genius and master with Marcel Proust and James 
Joyce, that we note the clay feet of his appreciation ; for 
there can be no true comparison between the writer of 
‘ Crime and Punishment ’ and ‘ The Brothers Karamazov,’ 
enduring works that mark the apex of the body of Russian 
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fiction, and those passing conceited shadows of literary 
modernism. Mr Carr does a service to his subject by 
bringing out more clearly than before the terrible 
experiences of Dostoevsky’s early life; including the 
hitherto generally unknown murder of his father, with his 
own sufferings in an unjust trial for conspiracy and on 
the scaffold—he not being reprieved until all but the last 
moment—with his exile in Siberia and later in the Army ; 
experiences which, doubtless, served him helpfully in 
securing truth in his novels, but yet darkened his vision 
and his heart. Apart from the writer the man stands 
out in Mr Carr’s pages; a pathetic, a sympathetic, and, 
with all his idiosyncrasies, an understandable figure. And 
those old cruelties are still in Russia to-day. Yet, 
despite the evidence produced, or asserted, from every 
side, it still is difficult to estimate the facts and future of 
the Bolshevist régime. Its advocates are so confident of 
its success ; its opponents not less so on the other side ; 
while every book of revelation on the vexed subject 
seems to be in some ways unreliable. Grigory Besse- 
dovsky in his ‘Revelations of a Soviet Diplomat’ 
(Williams and Norgate) is certainly frank and honest ; 
but, we fear, from a very natural bias is unreliable. He 
was one of their prominent workers, active and effective 
in diplomacy; until, through cruelty, treachery, and 
stupidity at headquarters and elsewhere, he broke with 
the Stalin crew and had a narrow escape for his life. ‘If 
I have become a revolutionary,’ said he, ‘ I have not done 
so to substitute for the Tsarist régime a Stalin régime that 
depends on a gang of besotted lackeys directed by a 
megalomaniac.’ In his book we see not a little of the 
intolerable interferences with foreign states and with 
their own private citizens of the Soviet bureaucrats ; and 
although a grain or two of salt must be added to the lurid 
fare, the book is true and courageous in intention. One 
assertion made of a treaty between Luxemburg, of all 
States, and Poland, by which the former should con- 
tribute two hundred thousand men to the Polish army in 
return for Posen, must, from the geographical and other 
conditions, be mistaken. 

‘Wit and Wisdom’ is a hackneyed phrase, but it 
can truly be used of ‘More Lay Thoughts of a Dean’ 
(Putnam), by Dean Inge, who emphasises the fact that 
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behind most of the essays there is a purpose as serious as 
that of many sermons in church. The bill of fare offered 
is wide and varied, from Democracy to Ghosts, from the 
public school tradition to the ethics of betting, from 
limiting the population to country churches, from the 
Gospel and wealth to the right to punish. Luckily no 
one can accuse the Dean of dull impartiality ; he knows 
what he likes and dislikes, and he lets us know, too, in 
language that is usually witty, often provocative, always 
cultured and worth reading. The wearers of red ties and 
birettas are his special target; the present-day Socialist 
and the high-church parson are given plain truths, and the 
Dean enjoys the giving. The thrifty Victorian gets his 
merited share of praise, and if the fair sex does not 
altogether relish what the Dean says of them, at least 
they cannot deny that it is said in a clever and enter- 
taining manner. Whatever our agreements or dis- 
agreements may be we have found interest and enjoyment 
in this volume. 

For nearly fifty years controversy has raged over 
General Gordon and Khartoum. The next two volumes 
deal with it. There have been many contradictory 
explanations and heated discussions. We imagine that 
little more will remain to be said now that ‘Gordon and 
the Sudan’ (Macmillan), by Bernard M. Allen, has 
been published. Considerable official material, secret 
hitherto, has become available, and the author has made 
good use of it. The book covers the whole of Gordon’s 
remarkable career, but naturally deals chiefly with the 
fateful year of January 1884 to January 1885. Gladstone 
stated categorically that Gordon went to Egypt purely 
in an advisory capacity and that executive powers were 
only given to him later in Egypt. That is now proved 
wrong. Certainly the first request from the Egyptian 
Government was for advice only, but before the affair 
was settled they asked for executive powers as well. 
Like the proverbial saying about a woman’s letter, the 
gist was in the P.S. Somehow Gladstone, with the first 
instructions rooted in his mind, overlooked the postscript. 
So Gordon went out under a misunderstanding and he 
reached Khartoum under a worse one. This book shows 
that he loyally tried to carry out the evacuation policy but 
found it impossible. It was not a case of inconsistency, as 
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he had never pledged himself to unconditional evacuation. 
Even Lord Granville acknowledged this, as is proved in 
a letter quoted. Unfortunately complications were made 
worse by two circumstances: Gordon, in loosely using 
terms like ‘ attacking the rebels,’ gave the impression of 
more aggressive action than he intended, and secondly, 
of his messages received in Cairo some were telegraphed 
home and others sent by post. The proper sequence and 
importance were thereby confused and a wrong im- 
pression given, added to the fact that many of the 
messages sent from Khartoum and from Cairo did not 
reach their destinations, and neither side knew what had 
been missed. As to the delays in sending the relief 
expedition, there is new information. Wolseley was to 
blame for the unnecessary time taken in preparation, and 
the Government still more so for delay in decision. Queen 
Victoria stands out triumphant in her perception and 
criticism. Instinctively she knew what the mass of her 
people wanted and did not hesitate to declare it. We 
have never come across a better arranged, documented, 
more convincing study of the tragedy of Khartoum 
than in this volume. For much the same reason as 
the foregoing, the story, more imaginatively told, of 
‘Chinese Gordon’ by Herr Richard A. Bermann in 
‘The Mahdi of Allah’ (Putnam) is memorable, if 
only for the fact that it records the latest clash—for who 
can say it was the last clash ?—between the armed forces 
of Islam and the West. The seventh century with its 
naked swords and spears and reliance on the faith of 
fanatics dashed against the nineteenth century, and with 
machine guns and lyddite the wild hordes of dervishes, 
by religious enthusiasm set in motion, were mowed down. 
Herr Bermann has painted his picture in bold colours, 
and brings out even romantically the opposite and yet 
not so diverse, scripture-ridden mysticism of the Christian 
General Gordon—so difficult for mere statesmen to con- 
trol !—and that of Mohammed Ahmed, the Mahdi, who 
although his swift success and régime of terrible cruelty 
was mercilessly brought to the dust, still lives in the 
hearts of many in tropical Africa as destined yet to 
establish Islam as the supreme power on Earth. 

It is inevitable with the question of the future of 
India, that world in itself, unique and ultra-complex, 
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and much in our minds, that publications, relating to 
this or that aspect of it, should come from the presses 
in battalions. Here are three, caught from the many ; 
widely different in their points of view, yet earnest, 
outspoken, and honest. Mr Robert Stokes in ‘The 
Moral Issue of India’ (Murray) pleads for the ordinary 
masses of India, economically and spiritually subject to 
the tyranny of the moneylender and the Brahmin, and 
not to be deserted by Britain because of the clamour of 
a favoured and insistent and often corrupt few. Dr 
Harish Chandra, of Dehra Dun, in ‘ True India’ shows 
himself to be an Indian who recognises the advantages 
and the necessity of the continued ascendancy and 
administration of the British Raj, and sees the dangers 
threatened by the supremacy of Congress and of Mr 
Gandhi, whom he could not induce to meet him and talk 
with him face to face. A courageous, though rather 
long-winded book, coming from a fresh authority who 
can gain nothing material by telling the truth. Lastly, 
that brave and warlike pacificist, General F. P. 
Crozier, in ‘A Word to Gandhi’ (Benn) resolutely 
* goes for ’ ‘ the humbug of clubland, Whitehall, Downing 
Street, Westminster, Calcutta, Mayfair, Belgravia, Simla, 
the Pytchley country, the week-end house-party, the 
pompous business-men with big bellies and swollen heads, 
and certain newspaper proprietors’; and out of the 
mistakes made in Ireland, and especially that grievous 
business of the Black-and-Tans, suggests a careful 
avoidance of violence on both sides in India. Between 
Ireland and India, of course, there is infinite difference ; 
but yet here is a moral—shouted often, with a big drum 
accompaniment—which may well be digested. It is the 
honest utterance of a sincere man who has served England 
well and who knows that shilly-shally must bring ruin. 
The fourth volume, recently issued, of the Methuen 
series of the Works and Life of Christopher Marlowe 
maintains the high level of interest and scholarship 
that already have established this edition as definitive 
and made it an enduring monument to the poet. ‘Mar- 
lowe’s Poems’ consists of his undramatic works, 
beginning with ‘Hero and Leander ’—according to 
Professor L. C. Martin, the editor of this volume, probably 
his latest work—and reproducing the versions of Ovid’s 
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Elegies and of Lucan, which surely were among the poet’s 
earliest endeavours. Incidentally, a comparison of their 
text with the originals shows that Marlowe was a faulty 
or careless classical scholar. But in all this work, young 
as so much of it was, the mighty line, the passion for 
resounding syllables, here and there appears, and with 
all their blemishes these poems are characteristic of their 
begetter. As for ‘Hero and Leander,’ Professor Martin 
rightly compares it favourably with all other poems of 
its class, including ‘ Venus and Adonis.’ That being so, 
it is curious that he should have printed Chapman’s poor 
added sestiads in the same type as Marlowe’s two sections, 
and in his formal left-hand headings casually mis- 
described them. Mr E. Monro Purkis’ biographical 
study of ‘William Shenstone’ (Whitehead, Wolver- 
hampton), though modest, is adequate. A writer of 
verse generally formal enough, for he belonged to the 
artificial eighteenth century, he yet could express himself 
delicately sometimes, as is shown in the lines, made well- 
known through their charm: 


‘She gazed, as I slowly withdrew ; 
My path I could hardly discern, 
So sweetly she bade me adieu 
I thought that she bade me return.’ 


Robert Burns, in his kindly enthusiasm, referred to 
Shenstone as that ‘ celebrated poet, whose divine elegies 
do honour to our nation, our language and our species ’ ; 
but Horace Walpole, less subject to generous illusions, 
frankly described him as ‘ that water-gruel poet,’ and we 
fear that, on the whole, the man of prose was nearer to 
the truth of it. 

Mr J. M. Robertson has a way with him, and is rightly 
so well respected by all who have had to do with him in 
public life and the world of letters that his frequent 
crochets and little heresies are speedily forgiven. But it 
is hard to forgive some of his conjectures in regard to 
William Shakespeare and that Elizabethan gentleman’s 
colleagues or rivals. In ‘Literary Detection’ (Allea 
and Unwin) he innocently queers the pitch by putting 
his arguments into the mouths of four gentlemen, naturally 
of like mind to himself because they are, every one of 
them, precisely and only himself. Therefore he can 
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make quite preposterous claims, as it seems to us, and 
have his impossibilities accepted at once as convincing, 
when, of course, they are nothing of the kind. So it is 
that he casts doubts on the Shakespearean authorship in 
Macbeth of the Witches’ incantations and the Porter, 
and, more justly perhaps, the Bleeding Sergeant scene ; 
and by putting the case to his four-fold self is able 
to declare the question carried. But it won't do! 
That arrangement is not argument, it is guess-work 
bolstered up with nothing. The Porter — Heavens! 
‘Think of Shakespeare making a menial talk like that, 
in that situation, to a nobleman,’ says oue of the Messrs 
Robertson. But that is the very way in which his 
clowns do talk—Dogberry and Cleopatra’s worm-bringer 
and Peter Quince. It proves the Porter to be Shake- 
spearean, and not Middleton’s creation, as Mr Robertson 
claims. In closing his symposium he calls his other 
selves ‘excellent collaborators.’ Too excellent! The 
nicest thing in the book is the description of Swinburne 
‘as the enfant terrible of criticism, and our great monopo- 
list of fugal falsetto prose.’ 

Herr Emil Ludwig says of his new book ‘Gifts of 
Life ’ (Putnam) that it is a retrospect, not a self-portrait. 
That may have been his intention, but the result is an 
interesting self-portrait, from his childhood in the home of 
his tempestuous but kind-hearted Jewish oculist father, 
in Breslau, to his present family and literary life on the 
banks of Lake Maggiore. Born a German Jew, brought 
up as a Gentile, married to a half-Scottish wife, domiciled 
in Italy and equally at home in London, Paris, or New 
York, Emil Ludwig should indeed have breadth of out- 
look. Hehas. He is still a German, though one detached 
and candid. He is also a cosmopolitan. He has known 
many famous people, and writes easily about them— 
Poincaré, Lloyd George, Haldane, Stresemann, Masaryk, 
Einstein, and Biilow appear in these pages, but as the 
story proceeds it is Ludwig himself, the artist, man of 
letters and man of the world, who is developing. At 
times we think he must be a trying person to live with, 
but then we exclaim, ‘ What an inspiring companion !’ 
Egoist ?—perhaps; but he sees and enjoys life from 
many points of view; he enters into the being of those 
he writes about and makes them live, he creates an 
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atmosphere. The book is uneven in interest, inevitably 
so, but it is well worth reading. 

Here follow two autobiographical volumes from profes- 
sional pen-men. No more kindly, simply gentle or at-all- 
times welcome personality has come South—of the hordes 
of Scotsmen who have wandered that way—to London 
than Mr James Milne who, for thirty or so years, has 
looked through ‘A Window in Fleet Street ’ (Murray) and 
observed the ways, wisdom, and unwisdom of innumer- 
able men. In this volume, his latest and his best, we 
see some of the more prominent of those people from his 
own gracious (occasionally too gracious) view-point. He 
was fortunate in his work on the ‘ Daily Chronicle,’ which 
brought him into touch with many it must have been good 
to talk with—Gladstone and Sir George Gray, Thomas 
Hardy and Barrie, Mark Twain, John Burns and Edward 
Clodd ; even Queen Victoria, who ‘noddit’ to him. Too 
enticing a company to set down in detail; but why should 
we endeavour to set them down except to give a foretaste 
of the entertaining fare for mind and heart provided by 
Mr Milne? Now and then, of course, we see otherwise, 
as when he repeats the preposterous suggestion that Mr 
Chesterton is anything like Dr Johnson; but mostly we 
are glad to have and to accept his human estimates. 
And so to ‘ Everyman.’ 

Mr Ernest Rhys can have no better monument to his 
personality, ideals, and industry than ‘ Everyman’s 
Library,’ which has brought something of the University 
of Letters into innumerable British homes. He was the 
name-giver and helmsman of that famous series, and 
thereby has earned gratitude that will remain. His 
autobiography, ‘Everyman Remembers’ (Dent), is 
characteristic; being pleasant, easy-going, quietly 
assertive, and efficient. Some of his literary swans are 
not quite entitled to the shining plumage he gives them, 
but, on the whole, it is better to esteem over-well than to 
grudge. His charming naivété is shown in his printing, 
after many years, his first review written and unaccepted 
—for evident reasons—for the late ‘ Pall Mall Gazette.’ 
His best character-study is that of Mr J. M. Dent—‘a 
strange mixture; book-lover, artist, mystic, craftsman, 
small tradesman, and rosy promiser,’ whose greatest woe 
(as many can testify) it was to part with a well-earned 
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cheque. In a reprint Tom Sayers might be given his 
right baptismal name, and to refer to Winifred Emery as 
the intoner of verse to the accompaniment of a psaltery 
is to be guilty of a ‘howler.’ That was another lady 
of the same surname, a much less attractive and accom- 
plished person than was Cyril Maude’s wife. 

A little book, ‘The Secret of Flodden’ (Grant and 
Murray, Edinburgh) in which the Preface is the most 
lucid part—in fact, the case is put there with admirable 
succinctness—has been written by Dr W. Mackay 
Mackenzie to show how inaccurate are the generally 
accepted facts about the most decisive battle in Scottish 
history ; and nobody, it seems, was so elaborately wrong 
as Walter Scott in the details described in ‘ Marmion.’ 
Accuracy should be the foremost quality of an historian, 
and for that reason we commend this book. 

A trouble with all philosophy is that the end of its 
best efforts is merely to arrive at the opening of a new 
chapter, with further unexplored or inexplorable worlds 
of metaphysical conjecture inviting those with confidence 
enough to venture further to explore. It really is very 
unsatisfactory, considering the time and the thought 
spent on it; for what have all the ages of philosophical 
conjecture and investigation brought us to? Well, 
hardly, if any, nearer to the central truth of the ‘ Why’ 
and the ‘ Wherefore ’ of this brief existence, spent some- 
where (it is supposed) near to the heart of unfathomable 
space. Mr Douglas Fawcett has produced another philo- 
sophical volume, ‘The Zermatt Dialogues’ (Macmillan), 
carrying on the general argument of its predecessor, 
‘Divine Imagining,’ and ending with his goal, as it 
seems, as far off as ever. His way of presenting this 
instalment of his case is admirable; to put five philo- 
sophers (not all of a muchness like Mr Robertson’s 
reflections of himself) of diverse schools of thought and 
action among the mountains, so that their wanderings 
in thought may have the stimulus of an environment of 
historic crags, giants of the Alps, and valleys and dreaming 
lakes. Possibly the arguments of his talkers are generally 
too evidently thought-out first; and Professor West 
especially appears to have much of the cocksureness of 
the super-superman, which appears to be the besetting 
weakness of thinkers on uncertain things. But yet there 
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is plenty of insight, epigrammatic wit and inspiring 
thought to make this work good company. 

We conclude with a few smaller books. The humanity 
of the Scriptures, so essential to their helpfulness to man- 
kind, is well brought out by Mr A. H. A. Simcox in a 
volume ‘His Testimony is True’ (Murray) which, with 
simplicity and spiritual insight, shows how John the 
Beloved Disciple came to write his Gospel. The words 
put into the mouths of the apostle and of Mary Magda- 
lene, whom John is addressing, are in keeping with his 
traditional character and with the vital story he tells. 
Incidentally the book becomes a suggestive effort of 
simple exposition and tends to justify further the bases of 
Christian faith. An effective argument for the practic- 
ability of the cheap and pocketable book is to be found 
in Dr Ernest F. Neve’s ‘Things Seen in Kashmir’ 
(Seeley, Service), which gives a full and excellent account 
of that glorious country, telling its political history (much 
to the credit of Old England). Itis illustrated by thirty- 
two beautiful and well-printed photographs, and the price 
is three-and-sixpence. A triumph for the publisher and 
the author. And the De la More Press has produced in 
their St George series three charming booklets of verse ; 
two illustrated, and all excellent examples of the good 
printer’s art and craft. The best, a reprint of ‘The 
Old and Young Courtier’ with woodcuts by Olive 
Ward Hunt, has truly the humour, moral sweetness and 
flow that caused Leigh Hunt to ascribe that old Tudor 
poem, not too seriously, to Dekker. The verse of the 
other volumes is not equal in quality to that, or, indeed, 
equal to the pleasant feelings of the writers. The ‘Dog 
Doggerels ’ of Sheila H. Hirst are rather appropriately 
named, but we like its artist-author’s happy spirit, that 
of a rejoicing lover of dogs, and prefer it to the laboured 
effort of Miss Ursula Taylor, whose ‘The Shepherds 
and the Thorn Bush’ would have been effective 
had she used throughout the simple style of speech of the 
little maid who peeped into the stable wherein Christ was 
born, rather than such a conventual and laboured manner 
as reminds the readers of the less well-written hymns. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Australia House, 
Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 
Sept. 30, 1931. 

DEAR Sir, 

In the ‘Quarterly Review’ for July last, in an 
article under the heading ‘ Finance and Politics in Australia,’ 
the following statement is made in regard to the public 
debt of Australia:—‘ The Overseas indebtedness rose from 
653,393,1151. in 1918 to 1,094,974,058/. in 1928.’ 

I wish to point out that the figures you quote represent 
the total indebtedness of Australia, internal and external, for 
the years mentioned. 

The figures for the Overseas indebtedness for these years 
were as follows :— 

1918 ... a ... 350,429,7997. 
1928 ... tes ... 570,167,796. 
I should be glad if you would give publicity to this letter. 
Yours faithfully, 
Jas. R. CoLiins, 
Official Secretary and 
Financial Adviser. 


THE EDITOR, 
‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
Albemarle Street, W.1., 





